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ar^. u»t hiiostlt describe? tilt «i(t« i 
"^tlii'P SI.*: subsif^tiiiir anioiur tiioK- wbD M^ Inrhtt^ 
• I'iZT'ii.t^ :l liie bonds of CbristiaD ^ismiMnr. But 
:»iii:f : ii*. ibt weird*' are, betu'een cimtmSstMrn im 
•_ ir-.K:. Kuz ul'cni^hip of ftie Spirif^ ^oa^ would 
?«t*?*n *.. \t £ more pecnbar beant^ and propriety 
i: 'Lirur nsr, n we sboald nnderstaiMl iIkvi as 
irtn.ciu: tire Lo-rt or the FAT^riaL AbcI this 
.i-.T'^.-rrir.iJic is sapported hy tie beDedktioii, 
i^ :':-f j .^se :c tbe ftecoDd E{>istle to die Coriii- 
i::.u:»<, ::: n ljcl Si. Paul speaks, in the same 
ori-r, c:" li-r /r*r« of tie LurdJesms Cirist^ and 
7Hr i.Ti :r Gvr», ojtd tht comumwnom of ike 

Vk^^ lui: tae clause ia Uiis iigiit, we nar con* 
^iWr TiK' apc^xle as savii^, io the above pas- 
SAO^ ; * If ihene^ be lurr coMSolatiom m the asTSle- 
TMus :!^ h-<ihaj^eiiieQt of the Eteraai Word, who, 
tiowijk kt' ^ra$ rick^ wet for oar sahes becatme 
poo'^. tkat we tknMifk his porrrfy migki be 
rick rf if there be ujrjr comfort in the hve and 
compassion ol* the Father, who devised the 
scheme of redemption of mankin<i, when exposed 
to the danger of everlasting destruction ; if there 
be any Jiri/o9cskip of that Hofy Spirit, who pro- 
ceedetb from the Father and the Sou, and whose 
blessed communications purin* the minds and 
hearts of believers, preparing them for their 

• 2 Cor- 3.iu. 14, r^^^^^r^^i" 5). 




eternal home , and if, as the fruit ofsucit glorious 
privileges, there be any bmoels and mercies ; 
that is, auy feeling of tenderness among your- 
selves, one towards another, aud especially to- 
wards myself, who have made known unto you 
the luystenj of the gospel, for which lam an am- 
bassador in bo/tds ;* Jiti/il ye my joy, that ye be 
like-m'atded, having t/ie same love, being of one 
accord, of one mind.'' 

1 have interpreted the last clause of the 5rst 
verse, if there be any bowels and mercies, as 
referring more particularly to the apostle, be- 
cause it is followed immediately by the words, 
fulfil ye my joy. For it is manifest that, in the-se 
words, the apostle appeals to the Philippiaos 
oa the ground of their allection towards himself. 
Aud, surely, there is something peculiarly touch- 
ing in the manner in which he thus reminds theu 
of their obligation to their spiritual father \ to one, 
who in Christ Jesus luid begotten them through 
the gospel ;-\- by whose ministry they had been 
made acquainted with all its hopes and consola- 
•ttoos; aud who was now lying in bonds for its 
defence and conjirmation.X Not content with 
exhorting them, on the ground of their commoa 
privileges, to live together, as members of one 
body, animated by one soul, he declares this 
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vaia-glory, but in lowliness of mind, each (o es- 
teem other better than themselves,^ 

Now it is that the apostle says, in the words 
of our text. Look not every man on his own 
things, but every man also on the things of 
others. 

When taken in connexion with the preceding 
verse, these words admit of the following inter- 
pretation ; " Look not, every one of you, on your 
own particular gifts and graces, btit look rather 
on the attainments of those around you. And 
while the infirmities of others are hidden from 
your view, let the intimate acquaintance which 
you are, each of you, daily and hourly forming 
with the sins and intirmities of your oion deceit- 
ful hearts, serve to humble you to the dust." 

The above interpretation is sug'gested by the 
words immediately preceding. But we are not 
yet arrived at the full scope of the exhortation 
contained in the text. For, when taken in its 
widest acceptation, it manifestly relates, not only 
to lowliness of mind, but to that, also, by which 
true humility will ever be accompanied ; I mean, 
the unintermitted exercise of self denying love. 
In exhorting the Pbilippians, therefore, to look 
jiot every man on his own tki7igs, but every man 
also on the things of others, St. Paul would re- 
mind them, not only that in lowliness of mtnd 
each shoftid esteem ol hi- r better than themselves ; 
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Loot not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others. 

St. Paul having, in tbe former chapter, expressed 
his desire that tlie PhHrppian converts might 
walk worthy of their vocation, letting their con- 
versation be as it becometh'f he gospel of Christ, 
now commences an exhortation to the exercise of 
humble, condescending, self-denying love, by an 
affecting representation of the privileges and tlie 
character of true believers. If there be there- 
fore any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels and mercies, fulfil ye my joy, thai ye be 
like-minded, having the same love, being of one 
accord, of one mind-* 

It is geoerally supposed that by comfort of 
• Phil, ii, I, 2. 
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order that he might perforin these holy exercises, 
before a sense. of weariness or fatigue should 
oppress his bodily powers, and thus impede the 
aspirations of his soul towards the gates of 
heaven. From these secret communings with 
God, be always came forth into bis family, like 
the Jewish lawgiver of old,* with brightness in 
his face, as well as with the law of God in his 
heart, and showing, by that heavbnly-minoed- 
NESS which marked his whole conversation, how 
earnest had been his prayer that the same mind 
might be in him, which was also in Christ 
Jesus. 

And this leads me to speak, in the next place, 

of that LIVELY FAITH IN THE LoRD JeSUS ChRIST, 

which formed the groundwork of his obedience, 
and which he laboured to cherish, by such 
earnest, persevering prayer. It was on the second 
day afler my arrival at his house, that, in the course 
of a long conversation which I enjoyed with him, 
at the close of his morning devotions, he ex- 
pressed some apprehensions as to the reality of 
his^aith, because he was unable to perform his 
devotions with that entire collectedness of mind, 
and that sustained attention, which it bad been 
his privilege formerly to enjoy. I immediately 
observed to him, that the feeble state of his 
bodily frame was obviously unequal to that in- 

• Sec Exodus xxxiv. 29 — 35. 
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lense exertion, botli of niiiul and body, vvliich 
bis devotional exercises demanded. And tlien, 
with the view of enabling him to judge, for himself, 
whether the distraction of which he complained 
arose from weakness of faith, or only from lan- 
guor and (lebility of body, I intreated him to 
consider what was the view which he habitually 
entertained of his own natural condition, of the 
divine holiness, and of the grand mystery of 
redeeming love, lu reply to these questions, he 
!(poke, with an energy and an earnestness which 
I shall never forget, of his deep and abiding con- 
viction of the utter misery of our fallen state, 
and of the strength of indwelling sin in his own 
heart. He then described his ardent longings 
after higher degrees of tliat holiness, which is 
only another name for true happiness. And he 
said, in conclusion, with solemn emphasis ; " It 
is my coutinual prayer, that I may always be 
looking to Him, who of Ood is made unto me 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sauctification, 
and redemption ; and that, delivered from the 
guilt of sin by his atoning blood, clothed with 
the robe of his righteousness, and partaking of 
the blesaed and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit, I may be permitted to join here- 
after with angels, and archangels, and all the 
:ompany of heaven, in lauding and magnifying 
God's holy name, evermore praising him, and 
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Aari, ott the SaadaT bdMe ks detttik^ I 
to hin bekyred pavtacr aad ks cUdvea^ ^ 
dMt f M» mtiag apoa Ike «KVt fovstd. 
and f ean whp leacve joa aD l e ymi n g^ * 

BeMd Uie fovtbidatio!*, bretkre% Ac 
the tried^ tlie prccioiis femdnftni, on whidi^ 
wHfi the dfTme amsrtaiice, he was coBtiiwully 
hmUHnft op tlie soperatmctiire of a pure 
M)r life^ onlil he bccaoie ^ an koly temple^ 
t^^^UM^ onto God^ tliroi^ Jesss Glnisl 
lAffii.^ ^ He waa eoatiiroaDy looking to Jesms^ 
M /^lr Mdhor omiJimMker cfomr faUh ; t aad 
hwe# it waa that be was adorned wHli all die 
fgftmi^n iif ttie Cbristian character^ above aHihings 
puUing $m ahurH^p that bond (f perfectnesSy% 

' VfttfUid fnr tMni Simon and Saint Jade. 
j H$^. aii. 2. t Cd. m. 14. 



wliicli (auglit him to look not on hia own thiugs 
only, but mi the things ofotherx. also. 

This grace of charity manifested itself io his 
daily and hourly intercourse wiUi his family ; in 
his considerate regard for the comfort and (be 
welfare of his servants ; iu his tender compas- 
siou for the temporal and spiritaal wants of tlie 
poor ; aud i» the love which lie bore to his 
country, and to tbe world at large. And it was 
in the highest and tbe purest exercise of this 
heavenly grace, that, in Uie year 181)4, he con- 
sented to accept the office of the First PnesmBNT 
OF THE British and Foreign Bible Sociktt. 
Esteeming the word of God as better unto him- 
self than thousatids of gold and silver,* he 
desired, not only that every cottage iu England 
should be provided with a copy of the Scrip- 
tures,-) but that their soumt should go into all 
the earth, and their words unto the eiids of the 
VfOrld.X And during the thirty years in which 
he presided over this Institution, he had no 
greater joy than to hear of the increasing circu- 
lation of the Scriptures iu every quarter of the 
globe. Throughout the whole of this period, he 
never ceased to ofier up his earnest intercessions, 

• Pialra crix. 72. 

|The weU-kuowD wisb of our revered Bovereign, Georg« tbe 
Tbirtit, nbose name yet lives in the hearts of En gli slime d, 
coapled with the eadtiTtDSi title oi t/ic fatli<;r vf his people. 

% Rom. X. 16, and Psalm lix- 4. 
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in behalf of the Society^ beseeching God to 
bless his word to the edification of those to whom 
it had been already given, and to prosper the 
work of the Society, in carrying the glad tidings 
of salvation to those who were as yet unac- 
quainted with the joyful sound. * Upon the 
occasion of the Apocryphal and Socinian contro- 
versies^ he prayed that it would please God to 
give him the spirit of power, and of love, (md 
of a sound mind^f that so he might be enabled to 
speak and to act with the wisdom which is from 
above. X And when, after each of those contro- 
versies, he was permitted to behold the Society 
still pursuing its labour of love, \ and re;oicing 
as a giant to run his course, \\ he ascribed all 
the praise to Him, to whom all praise is due, 
and who has promised that the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.^ 

The prayers which he was thus offering up, 
continually^ for the success of the Bible Society, 
plainly testified how he had learned to look not 
on his own things, but also on the things of 
otliers. And it was in the same blessed spirit 
of charity, that he was accustomed to regard 
intercessory prayer in general, as an important 
part of his daily devotions. Until within a few 

* Psalm Ixxxix. 15. -f- 2 Tim. i. 7. % James i. 17. 
% 1 Thess. i. 3, and Heb. vi. 10. || Psalm xix. 5. f Hab. ii. 14. 




days of liis death, the offices of the Church of 
England were coottDually in his hand; and it 
was one of his last iDJunctions to his son, (who 
will, I trust, be long spared to us, to tread in 
his father's steps,) that he would make a constant 
use of the admirable prayer, in the Coiurauuion 
office, for the whole state of Christ's church 
militant here in earth. " I do not know any 
form of words," he said, " in which I can better 
express the feelings of my heart for my country, 
and for the church at large. I use it both in my 
morning and my evening prayers; and I always 
add another prayer for my country, beseeching 
God to raise up his mighty power, in order that 
be may check the flood of immorality, ungodli- 
ness, and blasphemy, which threatens to deluge 
the land." 

You will readily believe, brethren, that a love 
such as I have endeavoured to describe, was ac- 
companied by all the other graces of the christian 
character. I have already said, that not/tinff was 
done bij him through strife or vain glory, but 
that in lowliness of mind he esteemed others 
better than himself ; and I might sum up all, 
by saying, with our apostle, that he was blame- 
less and HARMLESS, as bccomes the soitsofGod, 
without rehuie, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation, among whom they shine as 
Ugkts in the world, holding forth the word of 
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Itfe.* As he advanced in years, be became 
more and more remarkable for the simplicity of 
his faith^ the singleness of his heart, the meekness 
and gentleness of his spirit, and the devotedness 
of his obedience to the divine will ; and all this 
was combined with a stedfast and cheerfol re-* 
liance on the watchful and gracious providence 
of God.f In the bosom of his family, he often 
dwelt with delight on the manner in which he 
had been holden up by God's good providence 
ever since he was bom ;X Bnd he called on them 
to bear witness with him, how, even to his old 
age, and even to hoar hairs, § he had experienced 
the same tender and never-failing care. He 
felt, indeed, that he himself had too often been 
unmindful of his God ; and he confessed, with 
shame and sorrow, that he had wandered from 
his paths like a lost sheep ; but he acknowledged, 
with devout thankfulness, that his heavenly Fa- 
ther had never been unmindful of him ; that he 
had not dealt with him after his sins, nor re- 



• Phil. ii. 15, 16. 

f It wai only a few weeks before his death, that he allowed 
the Rev. A. Brandram to carry through the press some 
«• thoughts on the providenee of Qod,*' which had been com- 
mitted to writing in the year 1810, and which he had repeatedly 
been solicited to publish. 

X Ps. Ixxi. 5. Prayer Book translation. 

§ Is. xlvi. 4. 
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warded hint according to Itis inif/iiHies ;* yea, 
that lie had heard the sighingof a contrite heart, 
and that he had encouraged and euabled him to 
return into the paths of holiness and peace. 
Upon reviewing his past life, he invariably 
ascribed it to tlie Lord's mercies, that he had 
been graciously spared to such an advanced age, 
to declare fits faithfulness avd his salvation.^ 
And it may be said, without any exaggeration, 
that for many years a sense of the Divine good- 
ness was never for a moment absent from his 
thoughts. He knew, also, from his own joyful 
experience, that all things do indeed wort 
together for good to them that love Gnd;X and 
it was under the sweel persuasion of this blessed 
and consolatory truth, that he repeatedly said 
to his old and faithful servants,^ as they were 
rendering him any little offices for his comfort 
or refreshment, " It is my duty to be as tliank- 
ful for my sufferings, as for all my othbb 

MERCIES." 

Indeed, upon every occasion, and under every 
trial, so perfect was the composure and serenity 
of his mind, and so entire his submissiou to the 



* Pb. ciii. 10. Une of his favourite paalniB. 

f Pi. il. 10. { Rom. viii. 28. 

$ Tbe three servanls who were ivatcliing by his beiiiiiile, 
when he breiitlieil his last, hnd heen, severally thirty-lour, 
Ihuty-ooe, and twenty-eight years in his service. 

c 2 



divine will, that, had this been cousidered inde- 
peudently of the other parts of his character, 
the conjecture might possibly have arisen, tliat 
it was to be attributed, either wholly or chiefly, 
to a constitutional coldness and insensibility. 
But you have heard, that to bis lowliness of 
mind, and his spirit of thankfulness, uuder 
every dispensation, he added a warmth of 
heavenly love, which led him, under all circum- 
stances, and in every possible way, to look not 
on his own things, but also on the things of 
others. And my own observation enables me to 
add, that the alTection towards others, which 
always glowed within bis bosom, and which had 
been clierislied, directed, and purified by divine 
grace, seemed to gather fresh force as his bodily 
strength decayed. During the last week of his 
iltness,he spoke, in terms of the warmest afl'ec- 
tion, of his only abseut child, the son who is now 
resident in India ; to his other children he gave, 
at intervals, his parting blessing ; his belovtid 
partner was more than ever the object of his 
tender regard ; and he often addressed to his 
attached and sorrowing attendants a (e\\ words 
of Christian kindness and Christian admonition, 
which will, I trust, be always treasured up in 
their reraembrauce. 

It was the observation of one, who had lived 
for some years in his immediate neighbourhood. 




tliat " Lord Tt-ign mouth always reniiiuli-H liim 
nf one of tlie niicietit patriarchs ;" and, assuredly, 
brellireii, when I recal all thai I have been pri- 
vileged to witness, since the first hour of my 
acquaintance with this beloved and venerated 
nobleman, 1 Peel that I am only endeavouring 
to describe the impression produced on my own 
mind, when I say, that he lived a patriarch's life, 
and that he died a patriarch's death. Like 
Abraham, he commanded his ckiklren and hin 
household after him, that they should keep the 
Kay of the Lord." And, like Jacob, he was 
iible to say. The God which fed me all mi/ life 
hug, unto this day, the angel which redeemed 
me from all evil, ni.Essf my children, because, 
like Jacob, he could say also, / have wailed for 
THY SALVATION, O Lord .'X 

Yes, beloved, he had been coutinually waiting 
for Gon's salvation, and therefore it was that 
be enjoyed the blessedness of those who wait for 
HIM ;§ blessedness in daily and hourly com- 
munion with Him ; and blessedness in the joyful 
expectation of that rest wliich remaineth for the 
people ofGod!\\ Looking stedfaslly to Jesus, 
as tlie Captain of his salvation,^ and turning 
always to that strong hold which is provided for 



• Gen.xviii. 1! 

I Gen. xlix. 18 

II llob.iv. •). 



t Gen. xlviii. 15, 16. 
$ Is. XXX. 18. 
H 1Kb. ii. 10. 
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all tbe prisoners of kope^^ he at length entered 
the valley of the shadow of deaths having jjbr an 
helmet y thb hope op saltation \\ and we are 
sare^ therefore^ that through the blood of the 
everlasting covenant,X an bntrangb has now 
been ministered unto him abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Loan and Savioub 
Jesus Christ.^ 

Such is the salvation^ which formed the object 
of our departed father's hope, in life and in 
death ; and such is the salvation^ of which all 
of you are invited to partake. For^ consider, 
within yourselves^ how plainly it is declared in 
Scripture^ that God hath not appointed us to 
wrath, but to obtain salvation by our Lord 
Jesus Christ. \\ And consider, also, how wide 
iff the oiler of this salvation, when you are 
HNNured that God is long-steering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, but that all 
nhotdd come to repentance.^ 

Oh I oonio then, one and all, and be par- 
(iikorM of this (msAT salvation !** The Scrip- 
tures declare to you, that none shall be excluded 
from it, but such as obstinately and perversely 
cxchido theu)Helves. Turn not a deaf ear, then, 
to the Saviour's gracious invitation ; h\xiJleefor 

* Zccli. ix. 12. t 1 TheBs. v. 8. 

\ llcb. xiii. 20. § 2 Pet i. 11. || 1 Thcss. v. 9. 

f 2 Pet. iii. 9. ** Hcb. ii. 3. 
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refuge, while yet the oat op salvation* lastetli, 
to lai/ hoid upon the hope set before ns\ I'u tlie 
gosptl. Pray, earnestly and devoutly pray, that 
tlie same mind may be in you which was also in 
Jesu-s Christ, and (ay to heart the delightful 
and animatingthouglit, that in continually looking 
unto JesHs,X you are still holding coniiiiunion 
with all who are departed heuce "in the true 
faith of his holy name."§ For we believe, and 
are sure, that, clothed with white robes and 
palms in their hand, they stand before the 
throne and before the Lamb, crying with a loud 
voice, and saying, Salvation lo our God which 
aittefh upon ike throne, and unto the Lamb.^ 

Yes, my beloved brethren, this is a chorus, 
THE CHoHLTs OP SALVATION, iu wliich the church, 
yet militant in earth, joins with the church now 
triumphant in heaven ! And this is indeed to 
realize, in its fullest extent, that communion op 
SAINTS, over which death itself hath no power I 
Dwell, in your hearts, upon this blessed and holy 
COMMUNION, all ye who can say of your departed 
kindred and friends, that they died in faith :^ 
and being assured, that with the cloud of wit- 
nesses,** spoken of by our apostle elsewhere, 
they still look not on their own things otdy. 



' 2 Cor. vi. 2. 
^ Burial Servio 



f Heb. Ti, 18. : Heb. xii. 2. 

llHev.vii.il. 10. 1[ Hcl>. xi. 13. 

•' lleb.^ii. 1. 
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but ALSO ON THE THINGS OF OTHERS^ 866 that 

ye FULFIL THEIR JOY, by believing with your 
hearts, confessing with your tongues, and prov- 
ing by your lives^ that Jesus Christ is Lord^ 
TO the olory of God the Father. 



With the kind permission of the Committee of the 
Bible Society ^ I subjoin the following public tribute to 
the memory of Lord Teignmouth, as containing^ at once, 
an accurate^ and comprehensive^ and affecting repre- 
sentation of his character^ and a faithful statement of 
the manner in which he filled the important office of 
President of the Society. 

R. A. 



APPENDIX. 



At a special Meeting of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, on occasion of the Decease 
of its President, the Right Hon. Loed Teignmoutu, 

The Right Hon. CHARLES GRANT, M.P. in the 
chair; 

The following tribute of grateful respect to his Lord- 
ship's Memory was unanimously adopted. 



Is announcing to the Society at large the loss of its 
venerable and beloved President, the Committee feel that 
they discharge u duly more painful than any they have 
hitherto been called upon to perform Yet in this moment 
of sorrow, they cannot forbear to offer a tribute of grati- 
tude to Divine Providence, which, from the beginning, 
placed Lord Teigmnouth at the head of the Society, and 
has enabled him to preside over it for a period of thirty 
years. His Lordship's rank and station in the world 
were of no small importance to the Institution, especially 
during the weakness of its infancy : but these were al- 
ways of small account, when compared with the quali- 
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tiesof hii miiidauidheut^ Hemrifedia iiii— i f qoaKfia- 
dons and Calentf — nre^ if tepsntdj tsken, whSLtiim^A 
have bees deemed rain to hope for dior imiaB in m. 
tto^ indiTidiuL To a digm&ed oonrtoj of nsmeK, 
becoming the ingb ftatkMM wfaidi he had filled, lie added, 
in an eminent dq^nee, thewnplicitj of Chriitian hene- 
Tolenoe, great lagacitj amd dedflon in fbnnii^ hotf ovrn 
judgment^ the utmost candoor and fadlitj in p^rxog foil 
weight to the reaaooingt amd opimoos of odften, lad the 
most patient attention in tracing the bearings, and we^;h- 
ing the difSctdtiec, of ewery quertion. 

For many years after the formatioo €t the Society, he 
paid unremitting attention to the detaik of its pn»eed- 
ings. The earlier Annual Beports were wholly written 
by himsdf ; and the extensire correspondence, both 
Foreign and Domestic, carried on for sereral years under 
his immediate direction, derired the greatest advantage 
from the purity of his taste, and the perspicuity and 
el^i;aDce of bis style. The admirable manner in which 
he presided at the Annual Meetings of the Society — the 
jHety and grace that breathed in the addresses ddiyered 
by him on those occasions — the delight which he risiUy 
felt in meeting the body of Subscribers and Friends, 
drawn together from so many parts of the world, as wdl 
as of the United Kingdom, and differing in so many par- 
ticulars, but united in the one purpose of doing homage 
to the Grod of the Bible, by sending forth the Sacred 
Volume to all who might be accessible to their exertions ; 
— these are points too fresh in the recollection of num- 
bers to require enlargement. 

It must not be supposed that, when declining years 
prevented his frequent presence in the Committee, he 
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was inaltenlivc to the operations of the Society. He 
still continued to exercise a superintendence over its 
afTairs, by means of the unrestricted intercourse with 
him, which he afforded to the officers of the Society; 
and it has been no small consolation to leant, from those 
whocnjoyed this intercourse, that his affectionate prayers 
were continually offered up on behalf of the Institution. 
Of this fact, his written communications, moreover, 
scarcely ever foiled to give them pleasing assurances. 
His patient attention and accurate judgment never for- 
sooic him. In many a case of difficulty and diversity of 
opinion, he was enabled to point out, by his directing 
counsels, the course to be pursued ; while tiic acknow- 
ledged candour and impartiality of his mind gave at all 
times a weight to his decisions, which few thought them- 
selves at liberty to dispute. 

To the Oriental o{)erations of the Society, his exten- 
sive knowledge of the languages, and his intimate 
acquaintance with the manners and sentiments, of 
eastern nations, were of the highest importance. These 
studies he had long pursued, with eminent success in 
India, in conjunction with hisfriend the late Sir William 
Jones; to whose memory he has left a lasting and 
valuable monument, and with whom he may in fact be 
regarded as-the founder of the first literary associa- 
tions in India. 

while Literature, in its various departments, was 
indeed the recreation of Lord Teicnmduth's leisure, 
it was in Sacred Literature especially, that he found his 
chief delight. For all his talents were subordinate to 
that "charity," which " thinketh no evil," and " re- 
joiceth in the truth," and to that piety which has its 
** tonversation in heaven." Accordingly, his com- 
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t^ MK€ «KXMt Chris. 

At finend of Portni&. of Bar- 
r. ci GnBTiBe S^orpe^ of Hannah 
cf Claris Grant, and 
to tkor rot. To 
cliaractcrsy the 
indebtal firtheaoquBitiaBof fabLordsfaip*s 
▼aloable Miikcs ; the vvneiahfe Wwhnp harn^pointed 
him cKit Id the late Ber. John Omm, vidi a kmd of 
Pnmdential and i^ ii i ii M itW^ Almmmmtmt^mt ^ as^one of the 
Sabicribers« who woaU make an excdlent President.* 

In how great a degree of len e ta tion the name of 
Loan Teicsmocth was hdd abroad, the extcnsTe 
traTels of the agents of the Bible Society will bear 
ample tesdmooy. His introduction and reoommendatioo 
never failed to ensure a kind and ready attenticNi, from 
iDaoy at the most distinguished duuraders of every 
country which they visited ; and removed many of the 
difficulties, necessarily attending (e^xdally in their first 
outset) the foreign operations of the Society. 

Such was the noble President whose loss we deplore 
— such the bright example he has bequeathed to the 
Society ; an example to which its future conductors will 
often recur with delight and advantage : for on all occa- 
sions, but more especially in moments of difficulty, doubt, 
and apprehension, (which must be expected sometimes to 
occur,) the recollection of the manner in which, under 
similar circumstances. Lord Teignmouth felt, coun- 
selled, and acted, combined . with an endeavour to catch 
his spirit, and tread in his steps, will prove a solace, and 
will tend, under the Divine blessing, to ensure a con- 
tinuance of the Society's real prosperity. 

It only remains, that your Committee briefly advert 




tu the Bccret springs of such exalted excellence. 
While few men have been more highly favoured by Divine 
Providence, as instruments of most extensive good to the 
human race, few have been more remarkable for the 
deepest humility and self-abasement. Many have been 
the assurances offered by his Lordship to the officers of 
the Society, in thiir more recent interviews with him, 
that he was fully sensible of his own utter unworthiness 
in the sight of God, and that his entire and sole hope of 
Bcceptance rested on the merits of the atoning Saviour. 
To these statements he invariably added, that his ability 
to believe in that atonement, as well as to do any good 
work, originated in the " preventing" and " furthering" 
grace of God the Holy Spirit. Animat»l and influenced 
by these principles, he lived ; and feeling their firm 
nipport, he was enabled, as the outwurd man decayed, 
to speak with cheerful confidence of the solemn day, 
which sliould remove him from time inio etemily. To 
hira, Death was disarmed of his sting; and it may be 
9 fallen asleep in Jesus. 
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Brethren, 
I HAVE been advised by those superior in every 
way to myself to publish this Discourse for your 
good. You certainly are deserving of every 
attention that, in my humble way, it is in my 
power to bestow upon you. . I£ you would please 
me, look carefully to your own conduct ; for to 
each individual of you I cordially say, ^^ If thine 
heart be wise, my heart shall rejoice, even 
mine.'' 

Your Pastor, and obedient Servant, 

R. A. 

Sellaek, 18lft Sq}i. 1834. 



DISCOURSE ON DRUNKENNESS. 



PART THE FIRST. 



EccLESiASTicrs xix. I. 

A labouring man that is given to drtinkenness 
shall not be rich. 

My brethren; it has now become a duty, though 
a most unpleasant one, publicly to address you 
on a subject that we have so often warned you 
against in private, drunkenness : it is a striking 
proof of the extreme evil of this habit, that those 
given to it have nothing to say in their defence. 
Most crimes will be justified^ or moderated, or 
reasoned for, by those who delight in them, but 
the drunkard has really nothing at all to say ; orunkai 
like the man in the parable,' the best support to ^ 
his cause is to be speechless. On the other hand, 

> Mall. Kxii. 12. 
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those who are against the crime of drunkeDness, 
have every thing to say that on their part could 
be wished, both powerful and affecting. 

Now let us consider^ not the whole but a part 
of what is to be said against drunkenness ; and 
if our imagination can conjure up any thing in 
its defence also^ for our common sense dare not 
undertake it, we will surely give the drunkard 
the full benefit of it ; in a few words, we would, 
if it were possible, plead as hard for him as 
i^inst him« 

Mauy of you are aware that drunkenness has 
oi^ kite years increased to such a pitch, that it 
h^9t eu^i^ageil the particular attention of the senate 
o^f the CiHintry, and in one House of Parliament 
1^ wlect committee that was appointed to inquire 
iwto the extent, causes, evils of, and best re- 
Itteili^ against this crime, have finished their 
)^Umr^ and published their Report ; and, per- 
1^11^ jl^re^t as is our own individual knowledge 
^i4' the^ things, we had better proceed on that 
\^ hh^h h^ brt^u established by evidence of the 
HHv^ wwKmbttHi veracity- 

IV Ht^|HMrt. thew> tells us, that, as regards the 

^^\ v4 ^ ^\^^ ^^ f^ ♦^^^'A the vice of intoxication has 

I^^VM \4' l^t^ Yt^«ur9 on the decline among the 

^j^^' l^i^l mnkWe ranks of society, but has in- 

s^'f^w^i l^HivH^ t^ labouring classes. 

I^W *v^#v^ ♦'«MKtiM0« of its increase among the 



tabouriniF classes, the bad example that formerly Remote 

, , ... ,, causes. 

existed among the upper classes is given, as well 
as certain old customs stUl observed amoug us, 
such as driuking strong liquors at the celebratiou 
of baptisms, marriages, funerals, or any kind of 
holiday or anniversary, as well as in the common 
daily interchanges of hospitality, and even in the 
transactions of buying and selling ; in short, 
that drink is more or less introduced in settling 
or commemorating almost every event in our 
lives that we reckon of importance to ourselves, 
either as individuals or as members of a nation. 

The following are brought forward as imme- 
diate causes, that is, causes that most frequently 
and temptingly beset our path, namely, the addi- 
tional number of places at which intoxicating 
drink is sold, together with the means resorted immediiti 



to which may allure people into these places, 
and the cheapness of it owing to the reduction of 
duty. 

Now let us make a few remarks on this first 
part of the Report. In the first place we can 
have no doubt of the truth of the statement that 
drunkenness has increased among the labouring 
people of this country. We cannot, with the 
common observation of men with their eyes open, 
think otherwise ; and, as surely as it has in- 
creased among the lower classes, (I speak after 
the manner of men when 1 use the terms upper 
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not to keep our feasts as the Jews or the lieatheiis 
kept tliem, nor were they so kept in the first ages 
of Christianity, for one of the bishops* of the 
fourth century writes, " the Jew fensteth, but ac- 
cording to the letter; the Greek feasts, but ac- 
cording to the body, celebrating his own gods 
and demons ; we also feast, but so as it seems 
good to the Spirit." And another,' of the fifth 
century, "Instead of the old pomps and unclean 
practices and discourses, the Christians keep 
sober feasts, without gluttony and drunkenness, 
but in such ways as are fittest for so holy so- 
lemnities." The rule by which to keep a feast 
is this, that we keep it as though the apostle, or 
martyr, or Christ himself, whose life or death we 
are celebrating, could look upon us with appro- 
bation, and say. You are doing as I did, and 
would now do. The reason why we keep feasts 
in honour of the martyrs is this, that we may re- 
joice in the remembrance that men, weak as our- 
selves, have overcome the world, and hazarded 
their lives for the Lord Jesus. I need not ask 
you, brethren, whether the rejoicing at feasts 
and wakes now is done with any such view? 
How these feasts became so totally changed from 
their original purpose, is matter of inquiry for 

' Gregory of Naziantliua, Bishop ofConstantinople, a.d. 375. 

' Theodorat, BiBbop of Cynia, wrote in the tilth century, 

HH (juoted by Dr. Hammond, in his " Reaolution to Six Qua'i'ieB," 
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li j OTi i i J Men ; dU tliat we know is^ that they are 
9i> ^liijiiig^ Once they were kept )>y the holiest 
iJMti> ium) now almost entirely by the vilest. The 
^Mtstian hearty brethren^ may rejoice abundantly 
nt such seasons, but recollect that all the year 
round it is to cultivate cheerfulness and be filled 
with joy^ for the apostle wrote even from his 
prison/ ^^ Rejoice in the Lord alway^ and again 
I say, rejoice ;" and again, ^^ rejoice evermore."^ 
And on every Sabbath we read, and we hope 
not unmeaningly, or without purpose to adopt 
them as rules of our own conduct, ^^ O be joyful 
in the Lord all ye lands, serve the Lord with 
gladness, and come before his presence with a 
song;*'^ and again, that joyful invitation, ** O 
come let us sing unto the Lord, let us heartily 
rejoice in the strength of our salvation/' ^ But 
\smtmk re- mark, that our rejoicing is to be '^ rejoicing in 
the Lord,'* and in the main purpose of our Lord's 
agony and triumph on earth, *^ the strength of 
our salvation :'' and as a means of vent to the 
overflowing joy of the heart, in strict agreement 
with David's invitation is the exhortation of the 
Apostle, ^^ Is any merry ? let him sing psalms/' ^ 
The manner, you see, in which we make our- 
aelves merry will show what the cause of our 
merriment is ; for if we each, like David, can say, 

i Phil IV. 4. * 1 Thess. v. 16. «pgalm c. 1. 

f Pialm xcv. 1. 8 James v. 13. 




" Lord, wbat love have I unto thy law, all the 
day long is my study in it;"-' if we can say, 
* Thy testimonies have I claimed as mine heri- 
tage for ever ; for why ? (hey are the very joy of 
my heart;'" and still further, " all ray delight 
is upon the saints that are in the earth, and upon 
such as excel in virtue.""* If we can thus iu sin- 
cerity speak, it follows very plainly that we shall 
most studiously avoid every place where evil re- 
joicing is carried on, or where evil society is 
likely to be found, and being companions of all 
those who fear tlie Lord, we shall feel most glad 
when invited to go into the house of the Lord, 
or those private dwellings of man where the pre- 
sence of God is acknowledged, and his honour 
regarded. On the other hand, if our rejoicing 
be the mere rejoicing of animal spirits trained io 
worldly practices, we shall undoubtedly seek a 
worldly manner of rejoicing; and if we follow 
after those things with that excess which leads 
our corrupted hearts to be wholly absorbed in 
them, until we regard not the operations of our 
God, or the afflictions, bodily and spiritual, of 
our fellow- creatures around us, we must be num- 
bered among those " which rejoice in a thing of 
nought,'" which falsely and impiously said, that 
they rejoiced after the manner of David, and 



ix. 97. ' Psalm cxiv 111. ^ Psalm 
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whose fate is thus given ; " They shall go captive 
with the first that go captive, and the banquet 
of tliera that stretched," or too bountifully grati- 
fied, *' themselves shall be removed."' These 
are they (in reality so unlike David) whom that 
sweet and pious psalmist speaks of as being set 
" in slippery places, and whose end he could not 
understand until he went into the sanctuary of 
God."* And such as these undoubtedly have 
no part in that christian character on which our 
Saviour bestows the divine blessing in his ser- 
mon on the Mount, nor any claim to the posses- 
sion of that christian charity which is so beauti- 
fully, yet awfully, set forth by the apostle. 
Such as these are among the condemned, and not 
the approved characters of the gospel ; they are 
enemies to God' and to themselves, and only the 
pretended friends of their companions. 

Let us return to the Report. It tells us also, 
that in transactions of buying and selling, drink 
too often is had recourse to. This is certainly a 
fact ; for in private exchanges it is often cus- 
tomary to close a bargain with a glass, and be- 
sides, to an extensive dealer, the eflect of this 
yhigand practice being bad for the drinker, and his ex- 
aing. ample to weaker heads, it is giving to drink an 
undue importance: but perhaps at public aoc- 
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tions, where drink is at hand to excite people to 
bid freely, this custom is most to be deplored, 
as here we have a public exposure of, and ti 
public sanction given to, this most disgusting 
vice. It is said truly by the son of Sirach, " As 
a nail sticketh fast between the joinings of the 
stones, so doth sin stick close between buying 
and selling.'"^ Man's avarice, his disposition to 
impose on and cheat the unwary, occasions siti 
enough, without adding the less called-for siu, 
even by the evil disposed, of drunkenness. 

The part of the Report that relates to imme- 
diate causes, I am aware belongs mainly to the 
gin shops of London, numerous, highly deco- 
rated, and low in their prices as they are ; but Gin and 1 
it may also bear upon the beer and cider shops 
in the country, with their various allurements : 
those traps and snares by the road side, which 
give men of weak resolutions little chance of 
escaping ; which will destroy all the good ser- 
vants of the country, and against the continu- 
ance of which, I believe I may say with certainty, 
all classes of people, faruicrs especially, enter- 
tain but one strong undivided opinion. 

Such, my brethren, are the contents of this 
Report, so far as the evidence to the extent and 
causes of this evil goes ; but I must be allowed 

" EccleeiaBlicuB xnvii. 3. 
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to say^ that I think two very main causes of 
what may be more properly called the encourage- 
ment or countenance given to this evil are passed 
over^ — I allude to the treating at those almost 
lawless periods — elections ; as also the entertain- 
ments given to a neighbourhood on a young man 
of property coming of age. The first may be 
illegal^ but still it is extensively practised^ and 
therefore should be observed upon : the last^ 
when accompanied by great excesses (almost 
invariably the case) is highly blameable in the 
example it affords of the style of thanksgiving 
in which the bountiful allotment of God^s gifls is 
to be celebrated. '^ 



PART THE SECOND. 

The further part of the Report applies to the 
sad consequences that are the sure result of 

7 In addition to the above, it would be well if magistrates' 
meetings, as well as the qaarterly or annual meetings of be- 
nefit clubs, were never appointed at public-houses of any de- 
scription. I have frequently been witness to the evil of the 
f(Mmer, where parish officers, constables, witnesses, and others, 
are often kept in long attendance : but as the most respectable 
individuals are parties to this^ perhaps it is far better that it 
should be left to their management, than to any legislative in- 
terference. The latter is mentioned in the Report, No. 37, 
under the head of " Immediate Remedies." 
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tirunkenness, both as to the ruin that it brings 
upon the individual, and the hurt it occasions to 
the nation at large. Unhappily the list of evils 
is 80 long that we cannot enter iu direct order 
upon it ; we must therefore interweave them 
with our remarks. And, first, as to the national 
loss. Brethren, you know what a patriot means : 
— a man is called a patriot who is a lover of liis 
country. But of all the good and almost sacred 
names under the sun, none is more abused than 
the name of patriot. Men will talk everlastingly Mock pa*' 
about freedom from public evils, which do not ° ^'°' ' 
exist but in their imaginations : but they will not 
say one word against private vice. They will 
talk everlastingly of liberty, in some undefined 
sense of the word ; but they will say nothing of 
liberty from the bondage of sin, — and they dare 
not, because on the shrine of that real and genu- 
ine liberty their popularity would be sacrificed. 
They would persuade you that liberty means au 
annihilation of law ; whereas the tact is, that 
law and liberty are twin-sisters ; and in no 
nation yet did genuine liberty ever reign, but 
where law had for very many years before 
become established. And what makes civilized 
life superior, but mild law ? No country is in 
possession of liberty but that in which every 
man can sit under his own vine tree," and his 
« I MicHh iv, 4. Tliis illustration is ofteu used in tbe 
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own tig tree, none daring to make bim afraid, 
not even the highest lords of the land. There 
is no liberty bnt where the meanest and weakest, 
as to their persons and properly, are protected 
equally with the noblest and strongest : and can 
this be done without perfect law ? The law of 
England extends its protection to all ; it calls no 
man criminal until he is proved so in a court of 
justice ; and even atler, it protects him from any 
severer punishment than his sentence inflicts : — 
it visits him in prison to look after his health and 
treatment, and takes not the conveniences of life 
utterly from him : it would protect the criminal 
ou his way to execution from being torn to 
pieces by the mob. But this is civil liberty ; 
let us therefore stand on higher ground. " The 
real and pure patriots are those only who seek 
to raise their country's character in the eyes of 
other nations ni the noblest point of view — its 
moral condition. The real and pure patriots 
and philanthropists are those who seek to rescue 
their fellow-countrymen from the severest and 
most tyrannical of all slavery — the tyranny of 
vice. How, in a national point of view, can 

Bible. See 1 Kings tv. 35; Igaiah xxxvi. 16; ZecbariaJi 
in. lU. 

9 McD who are groiialj out in titcir views of civil liberty, 
cau surely not be Inmlcd in llicir optiiiotis on its higher 
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a man be a sincere lover of liis country, who 
weakens or destroys its wealth, strength, honour, 
and prosperity? all which things drunkenness 
does. Drunkenness is the cause of a vast quan- 
tity of wholesome and nutritious grain, given by 
a bountiful Providence for the food and support 
of man, ' who goeth forth to his labour until the 
evening,' being turned into a poison, and source 
of weakness. Drunkenness is the cause of ex- 
tensive injury to the farmer, as specified in the 
Report, — inasmuch as, but for it, there would 
be twice the consumption of grain; people, 
especially the squalid multitudes of large towns, 
having healthier appetites, and more money at 
cominand to purchase bread, if not meat and 
other provisions, for themselves and poor fami- 
lies. Drunkenness causes a loss of labour ; and National 
since the wealth of the country springs mainly „g^_ 
from labour, here is a very great loss, to say 
nothing of a constant loss in manufactures and 
agriculture, alike occasioned by unskilfulness . 
and neglect How many have had valuable 
animals injured by that brutal or neglectful belia- 
viour of farni-servants, which is clearly traced 
most often to intoxication ! Drunkenness is the 
occasion of many accidents both by sea and land; 
the loss of many large vessels, and we may say, 
the upsetting of coaches, as well as lires, and 
other disasters, being the effect of its prevalence. 
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In the navy, one-sixth of the strength, that is^ 
one out of every half-dozen roen^ and a much 
greater proportion of the army, are as much 
destroyed by drink^ that powerful assistant of 
death, as if they were slain in battle. The 
greater number of accidents, — that is, seven cases 
out of every eight of sickness, and discharges for 
incapacity ; and nine out of every ten of all acts 
of disobedience to commands ; with the fearful 
punishments and executions to which they give 
rise, — are to be set down solely to drunkenness. 

Drunkenness injures the reputation of our 
country abroad, where, when compared with the 
sober habits of other people, we are called a 
nation of drunkards. It is the parent of almost 
every crime at home, 611ing the gaols, the hulks, 
the transports, with a mass of criminals, who, 
under sober habits and moral training, might 
have been sources of honour and strength, and 
not of disgrace, to their country. It increases 
the number of paupers, who imagine that they can 
demand relief from their parishes, and be per- 
mitted to live on the industrious earnings of 
others. 

Lastly, all improvement of every kind, civil 
or political, religious or moral, is hindered by 
drunkenness, for the drunkard must go back- 
ward instead of forward. In short, the expense 
brought on the nation by drunkenness^ through 
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tiie causes that we have now stated, namely, the 
destruction of grain in distillation, the loss of 
labour, the property destroyed by sea and land, 
the weakened state of the army and navy, the 
increase of pauperism, and the spread of crime, 
with the stoppage it occasions to all improvement, 
may be fairly stated at little short of fifty tnillions 
of pounds sterling every year, being forty-two 
millions more than the yearly poor-rates of the 
whole country, putting them at the very large 
average of eight millions a year.'' ' 

Such is an outline of the loss occasioned by 
drunkenness, in a national point of view; but 
what concerns us most are the consequences 
produced by it on individual character. To 
enter fully on the melancholy and fatal efl'ects 
of drunkenness, in this view of it, would, as 
the Report justi}' says, fill a volume. We . 
will not even enter upon what it describes as 
injuries, lasting, and generally fatal injuries to 
the body, — but only state its ruinous effects on 
the mind ; and how often does the disease of 
the body proceed from the depravity of the 
mind I These it states in the following words: — J 

" Irritation, of all the worst passions of the heart, indiriduii 
hatred, anger, revenge, with a brutality of dis- 
position that breaks asunder and destroys the 

9 See Uie Heport ol' the Poor Law ComniiBsioDers, published 
by autliority. 

c2 
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most endearing bonds of nature and society; 
extinction of all moral and religious principle ; 
disregard of truth ; indifference to education ; 
violation of chastity ; insensibility to shame ; 
and indescribable degradation." 

My brethren, can these be the heart-rending 
consequences of drunkenness, nationally and 
individually considered,— and can that monster 
be allowed to live a moment longer in the land, 
defiling its whole length and breadth with its 
cflecrtons. intolerable progeny of evil ? Carry your eye 
abroad ; — follow the flag of England in her gi- 
gantic travel ; or look into her valleys at home ; 
her homes that should be free and happy ; and 
what do you behold but, morally speaking, 
national disgrace, and individual misery? — 
Where are the patriots now that will go forth 
. and slay this monster ? — that will free mankind 
from so tyrannical a master? Where is the 
moral army of soldiers that will challenge it to 
battle — a clear stage and no favour ? Where 
are the lovers of society, — where the champions 
of the weaker sex, — where the defamers of dis- 
honour ? * Are they not ready to come for- 
ward, and, for the good of their country, their 
countrymen and country women, put in practice the 
principles they profess ? Alas ! theirs is false pa- 

1 In fewer words, where are the ^reat talkers and little 
doers we meet with in our every step in the world ? 
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(riotisiii, weak heroism, liollow gallantry, treache- 
rous colours :— in the liour of danger they desert ; 
they answer not to the call of moral courage; they 
all live in the favour of the world, and the breath 
of fasliion, or the shout of popularity : take away 
these, aud their occupatiou's gone ; they cease 
to exist. And as they retreat to the hinder 
ranks, who are to come forward ? The despised 
minister of God, with tliose who are the people 
of God, they are called on to save their country, 
and rescue its multitudes from the lowest degra- 
dation, the most abject slavery. England's moral 
strength has gained lier the honourable pre- 
eminence she now enjoys among the nations of 
the world. She has governed more by lier moral 
than natural power, to say nothing of the eU'ect 
of good morals on bodily strength. But think 
we not that, as sure as moral strength has raised 
us, moral degradation will sink us? Know we 
not that moral defilement will poison the very 
blood, and bring down the strength of imm to a 
piece of bread ? Tliink we not tliat the great ■ 
God, who fought on our side in the battles of 
the Nile and Trafalgar— the great God, who 
nerved the British arm at Waterloo^ — the great 

' The Almiglity lias uaiiy niennB of succouring his people, 
and al the battle of \\'aterIoo the greatest help to uh seems to 
hafe beeti Uie qtintitity of rain. It is known that the low 
couDtry was in such a state, owing to the heaij rains, that 
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God^ who by decisive interference^ *' maketh 
wars to cease in all the world" — ^think we not 
that^ as long as we keep the accursed thing in 
oar camp^ that he will withdraw his protection from 
a people that so *' provoke him every day,** or 
that his ^^ Spirit will always strive with man ?" 
These^ my brethren^ are thoughts to be pondered 
on not only by the statesmen and rulers of their 
country^ nor by its christian ministers only, but 
by every individual subject of the land; for^ 
from what does national disgrace^ national weak- 
nesSf national inferiority, spring, but from indi- 
vidual habit; and what is habit but a repetition 
of single instances ? It is the duty of every 
man who respects his country — who regards him- 
self — who loves those belonging to him, to look 
well to himself — to put his own ^^ house in 
order'' — to regulate and rigidly reform his own 
hearty casting the beam out of his own eye^ be- 
fore he ventures to look for the motes in the eyes 
of others. No riches, not even health or pros- 
perity of any kind ; not even the best king, and 
best government, that a man can live under, can 
make a man comfortable, if he has a bad heart. 

Buonaparte could not get up his artillery until eleven o'clock, 
when he really wished to be moving at break of day. The 
anxiety of Wellington tells us, that a few hours more would 
have made the greatest difiereuce as to the event of the 
battle. 
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Tlie had heart may be truly called the uncom- 
fortable heart. God's sun may brigliten and 
bring fortli the fruits of the earth in vain ; cliter- 
fulness may invite him on the right hand and on 
the left, but if he be bad at heart, if lie be past 
innocent gratification, Heiiven's bounty is dis- 
played for liiin in vain. He will prefer the de^ 
moralizing, low, sensual delighls of the alehouse 
to all that natural beauty and dignity of creation, 
whicb led the poet, with uplifted heart and eye, 
in wonder, love, and praise, to exclaim, 

" God made llie countrj, aiiH mau niHde tbe town," 

Bretbrea, it seems impossible that drunken- 
ness should be uncocnected with misery. I 
speak of it as an individual crinie. In proof of 
this, we will not lay before you tlie most frightful 
catalogue of diseases both of body and mltid 
that inevitably await the drunkard: we will state 
no extreme cases: but we will only allude to 
such tilings as must be tbe affliction as well of 
Hie cider-drinker' as of the spirit-drinker, the 
partial as the inveterate drunkard. There are 
two things that particularly injure the man who 
is given to drinking, and which prove the words 
of our text, '■ that a labouring man who is given 



* If ever any thing intended lor h blessiog 
k curse, it is cider, now selling guod dt firf 
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to drunkenness shall not be rich ;" that is, shall 
not be comfortably ofi'. First, it is a vice at- 
tended with expenses that often can be but ill 
spared. Secondly, it is sure to occasion un- 
easiness to the family of the drunkard. 

All vice is expensive ; drinking is a social 
vice, and therefore likely to lead on its victims 
faster than they think for at the setting out ; and 
besides the excitement of companions, the one 
and the other pushing him on, the more a man 
drinks, the more he wants. It is notorious, that 
the drunkard is always dry. A iiorse will only 
drink to quench his thirst, and no power on 
earth will make him drink longer; but a man 
will go on long after nature has cried, " Hold : 
enough." He thus creates a want, and every 
sucli want is more or less expensive, for it will 
be gratified. It is only in proportion to our 
Expense of wants that we are poor or rich ; and the apostle 
bits. ""^ *" allows us to have but few wants, for he says, 
" having food and raiment, let us be content."* 
The richest man in the world, if he still wishes 
for this and that thing, is poor and dissatislied 
indeed : while the man whose wants only extend 
so far as to sweeten and encourage him in his 
labours, and which the honourable wages of his 
labour can satisfy, is far more to be envied ; for 

In contented mind is a continual feast. Moral 
* ITim. vi.8. 
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conduct is a stock of wealth to any man, and iu 
the long run will more than make up for the 
absence of riches. I mean to say, that let two 
labourers start in life together, let the one be a 
drinking man and the other a sober man ; let 
the drinking man set out with some little pro- 
perty, and the sober man with none, and at the 
end of a given number of years, you will find 
(he sober man, besides having been happier all 
through life, better oft"tlian the drunkard. You 
will find him probably with a wife and well- 
conducted family around him — his family almost 
supporting themselves— and he will have a good 
character among the heads of liis parish. The 
drunkard you will find probably with a wife and 
family ; but what a contrast, how wide a dif- 
ference ! What a wretched woman his wife, 
how ill-couditioned his children ; in what light 
is he looked upon by tbe heads of his parish, but 
as a burden on their industry ? 

And this brings us to our second remark, that 
drunkenness is sure to occasion uneasiness to 
the family of the drunkard. Have you not ge- 
nerally heard it said, brethren, and many of you, 
f trust, have known by experience, that a com- 
fortable home, and a good-tempered wife are the 
greatest domestic enjoyments under heaven ? 
But can the drunkard have either of these ? No 
one thing does a woman, to her grief, sooner 
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find out, than that her husbaiid is a drunkard. 
All the good behariour that he showed, all the 
smooth speech he used during the happier days 
of courtship, will be changed into that surly 
temper, and harsh manner of speaking, that has 
made many a young wife's heart either sink 
within her, or become hardened to its once better 
feelings/ It stands to reason — it must be as 
plain as that two and two make four — ^that where 
a man with industry and good conduct can hardly 
make the two ends meet, that if he spend any part 
of that which was before but just suflScient, in any 
wasting way, any self-indulgence abroad, there 
must be a deficiency to meet the expenses at 
home; in other words, if the man falls into 
other habits of expense — if he is to enjoy himself 
in drinking — bis wife must be ill-provided for, 
and his children, if unhappily he has any, be 
half-starved ; and perhaps his landlord, un- 
avoidably, turning them out into the very streets. 
And what is likely to be the consequence, when 
frail, weak human nature is so severely tried ? 
How rarely does it happen, bow almost im- 
possible is it, humanly speaking, that any com- 
mon temper should remain calm, any heart un- 
shaken — that any woman on the face of the 

^ Those who have had the good fortune to have read 
Grabbe*s writings, will call to mind the story of poor Phoebe 
Dawson. 
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earth, so treated, should not be made tuiserable? 
She will either, as is too common, become a 
wretched partner in her Imsband's vice, that she 
may drink and forget her woes; or she will 
struggle on with her poor children in misery, till 
it shall please Heaven to carry her to that blessed 
change, where " the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest;" where she and her 
unworthy Imsband shall meet no more. 

Drinking, my brethren, has entailed expense 
on this parish in more cases than one. But as 
a case in point to what we are now speaking of, 
take the iiistory of thnt poor traveller who so 
lately came to lay her weary bones among us, 
mid "beg a little earth for charity." What 
drove her from her husband, as far as we have 
learnt? Drunkenness on his part, which kd to 
cruelt). What caused the accident which euded 
in her death ? Her drunkenness. And what 
makes the child now dread to return to her only 
remaining parent ? His drunkenness. To enu- 
merate the multitude of evils that spring out of 
drunkenness, would truly, as the parliamentary 
Report expresses it, require a volume. Iti this 
case before us, volumes could not express the 
toad of sin and misery that must have pressed 
upon this unhappy woman's heart wherever she 
went. There is no travelling away from care ; 
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at each remove we drag a lengtheniDg chain^ the 
longer life the longer misery.^ 

My brethren, we promised at the outset of 
our discourse^ to plead for the drunkard. Let 
us Rsk| Ihen^ now is there any thing to be said 
in his defence? The only plea in the world that 
I oun imagine the drunkard would dare to bring 
forward is this^ that drinking is necessary to bear 
up ngainsl low spirits. Now we know^ from the 
highest medicid authorities^ that low spirits are 
W Airth^ the imiopurable consequence of drinking. There 
my^T yet w^ui a thorough drunkard who, in the 
intf rvul of aobriety, was not almost ready to cut 
\\U tlm^^t ; and until he returned to his drink^ 
M M d^^' to hi^ vomits his life was insupportable. 

^ A ti\^>«^Uin|lt >v\mun« in a *U\t o( intoxication, obtained 
\^\p \\% luW tm th^ »h«rt» or «^ loaded wa^n, and before 
IMHHH^tHliwjj fi^r» tVH. 'ITit? w«gxm passed over her right 
\\k\^\\x \>xx^V\\\^ VkK\ boiH^t but dreadfuHv mangling the flesh. 
lU'r w^mn^i wa» vriy Miuilar to ih» late Mr. Huskisson's on 
tKi» lavfr|HH4 railway. Sh«» liiigt^red with us about three 
w«»rk»» uiid died Iroiu th» uuuHitication that ensued. She was 
at out) time a uumiu^ uiaid in LonI \\*inchilsea*s family in 
Kent, and from thence married a soldier. She was what is 
commonly called a foster-aiater of the present lord. Her 
history . combined with the crimes of her husband, especially 
his drinking, was tndy melancholy. Had she been one of 
our own people she could not have been better treated by the 
parish, and was truly grateful. She was buried in the church- 
yard of Sellack, 17th Aug. 1834. 
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There is a weakness of stomacli, a faintpess and 
oppression about the heart, a confusion in the 
head, that all drunkards know well, and which 
iiunian patience can liardly endnre. But this is 
the effect of drinking, and therefore the drunkard 
has entirely of himself created these wretched 
sensations. To the man who does not drink, 
tliere of^en also belongs a natural lowness of 
spirits. This may happen in the natural course 
of things, or it may be particularly produced by 
habits of intemperance not in himself, but which 
existed in his father, or even forefathers, and 
which hand down diseases to the third or fourth 
generation. But shall this man seek for a cure 
in drinking? As sure as he does, before ail 
others, he will meet with an early death ; and 
almost to a certainty that death will be by his 
own hand. Drink, that will break down even 
the natural cheerfulness of man, when coming 
upon one without that strength of the natural 
heart, must inevitably sink him lower tlian the 
dust, and render him, beyond all remedy, de- 
sponding. 

But again : a man may say, 1 am not a 
drunkard, but still I am very poor; my wife 
and family are hardly supported ; I find not 
that riches follow sobriety. A man may .say 
this, but he cannot say it in truth. Let him 
compare himself with the drunkard — compare 
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himself io real ponessions, iii At gcoeral ImDg 
thfit ban sapported biuiy in the kappiness of bis 
mind, the good opinion of those around him, 
wlio VAin serve him, (and that is of no small ac- 
count,) the hope be can entertain, if rich in fiuth 
\wrf^, of n richer inheritance in the life to come^ 
nn<l will he not find an amazing diOerence? Let 
him think on the numbers turned out />f their 
Mltiiiitionff through drunkenness^ and then let him 
(hMiik Uo(\ that by sobriety he has kept his own. 
Povfirly is no disgrace ; ^' the poor shall never 
{\mni) out of the laad/'^ says Scripture ; but is 
liirrn uo (liirerouce between the wandering out* 
vmi on Iho world, and the cottager settled, how- 
ovrr humbly, in u dwelling of his own ? no dif- 
llM'r^nno brtwoon the happy poor and the wretched 
poor ? |}(> uMMured, then, that the drunkard can 
iWimo no rxiuse at all: and even could we sup- 
\nm> II (M\MQ whrro u drunkard might go on with- 
out prrMomil inoouvenience to himself^ yet never 
in ht' iWv thnw his great responsibility of ex- 
iimph^ to othnrs. A great moralist^ reasons with 
NUi^h u cuiMo thuM, uiler having classed sobriety 
umouM* thti ilutioM we owe to ourselves; ^^Al- 
ihouKli tho wusto of time and of money be of 
Mumll importunco to you, it may be of the utmost 
impi^rluuve to some one or other whom your 

V Dfut XV. 11. 
» Pia^y. Moml iniiloMophy. vol. ii. p. 8, 20th edit. 
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society corrupts 
excesses wliicii liurt not yoJtr health, may bertoc^tooi 
fatal to your companion. Although you have 
neither wife, nor child, nor parent, to lament 
your absence from home, or expect your return 
to it with terror; other families, in which hus- 
bands and fathers have been invited to share in 
your drunkenness, or encouraged to imitate it, 
may justly lay their misery or ruin at your door. 
This will hold good, whether the person seduced 
be seduced immediately by you, or the vice be 
communicated from you to him through several 
intermediate examples. All these considerations 
it is necessary to put together, to judge truly of 
a vice which usually meets with milder names 
and more indulgence than it deserves." 

Certainly, my brethren, there is no vice in 
which a man's example is more apt to ruin 
others, or by which he actually seeks to ruin 
others more ; for he commonly wants com- 
panionship in his drunkenness. The murderer 
does not engage more than one or two con- 
federates in his crime, and the crime of murder 
is accompanied with a natural horror ; but no one 
thing more than drunkenness brings a man under 
that awlul sentence of the Saviour, " Whoso 
shall offend one of these little ones that believe 
in me ;" that is, any weak believer, young or 
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o\dy '^ it were better for bim tbat a millstone 
were banged about bis neck, and that be were 
drowned in the depth of the sea*"* 



PART THE THIRD. 

Thb next part of the Report that we come 
to contains the remedies which may be applied 
to check drunkenness. But^ my brethren^ praise- 
worthy as all endeavour is to invent any kind of 
remedy^ unpopular too as is the unc'ertaking^ 
yet we cannot look on those here proposed with 
much hope of success. Some of them are excel- 
lent^ some seem to be of no utility^ and some^ 
we thinks would rather tend to encourage drink- 
ing.* Undoubtedly the first object of every 
government should be the framing laws for the 
benefit of the people at large; and since no 
greater benefit could be contrived for any people 
imedies than the doing away with drunkenness^ it is 
highly worthy, and seems required, of the pre- 
sent government, to do all in its power, by the 

^ Matt, xviii. 6. 
2 Nos. 38 and 43, under the head of '* immediate remediest" 
are here alluded to. 




aid of its legislature, to check that increasing 
vice. Now prevention is belter than cure, and 
to punish severely before temptation to the ut- 
most was removed, would not be prudent. But 
after having removed the temptations to drinking 
as much as possible, after having put down the 
beer shops, and raised the duty on spirits, (and 
the revenue of the country, by all accounts, 
would not be injured by so doing,') the next 
most charitable duty incumbent upon the states- 
men of the present day, is the enactment of a 
severe code of laws' as regards drunkenness. Severe \a,% 
Let drunkenness only be hardly dealt with by ■ 

the law of the land, as has been done by prize- I 

fighting, and in a very great measure it would 1 

be checked. Let the law be as severe as it will, 
no punishment on earth can be too hard for the 
man who starves his wife and family, that he 
tuay stupify and brutalize himself with drink. 
Again, let human law be as severe aa it will, let 
drunkenness be punished as it may, no infliction 
can be severer than the law of God. God 
punishes drunkenness witli death in a natural j 

way, or with a lingering life worse than death ; ' 

* The average amount of duties paid at tlie Excise Office on 
spirits is five millions: but ftiiii, after Ibe many deductions, 
nill dwindle to a much smaller sum. 

* Not laws of the description to be found in the Acts 
Parliament of the year 1650. 
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nntl spiritually witli everlasting deatli. Let tlieii 
an added severity to the law be the public re- 
medy against drunkenness: and in private let 
men resolve on a course that shall be opposed 
to this vice. Perhaps the formation of tem- 
perance societies is one of the best plans (hat 
has of late been suggested. These will work 
for a time, but their success will be their ruhi. 
They will work until they get so numerous as to 
s^e^w"*^^ embody a vast number of people who will be 
breaking their oaths, and then the shame will 
be done away. Is not every Christian a member 
of a temperance .society? Is not temperance at 
the head and front of all Christian rules of con- 
duct, and yet Christians, professing Christians, 
are drunkards. So will it be with temperance 
societies, should they get extended over the 
country. But for the time being they should be 
supported; for who knows what good habits 
they may leave behind them ; and though many 
men may not like to make resolutions, for fear 
of being ridiculed, or breaking them, yet, as 

I Bishop Sumner says,^ " It does not follow be- 

cause resolutions are sometimes broken, that 
therefore it is not good to make resolutions. 
They must be made, or there is no hope of 
stedfastness." And that great moralist. Dr. 



9 Exposition of St. MHttlien's Gusp«t. Lecture Iwi. p. 3f>7. 
ird edit. 
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Paley, would decidedly liave argued 
of temperance societies, had lie been on earth 
now ; for lie says, as regards drunkenness, 
" I own myself a friend to the laying down of 
rules to ourselves of this sort, and rigidly abiding 
by them. They may be exclaimed against as 
stiff, but they are often salutary. Indefinite 
resolutions of abstemiousness are apt to yield 
to extraordinary occasions, and extraordi- 
nary occasions to occur perpetually. Whereas 
the stricter the rule is, the more tenacious we 
grow of it : and many a man will abstain rather 
than break his rule, who would not be easily 
brought to exercise the same mortification from 
higher motives. Not to mention, that when our 
rule is once known, we are provided with an 
answer to every importunity."^ 

Another private mode of opposing drunken- 
ness, is caution as to the spending our money in 
charity. Let us make a rule ORver to give aprivaiedl 
shilling to a drunkard, or, with his knowledge, JJs^^iJ 
to any one of his family ; for how can you 
openly relieve his wife and family without in fact 
encouraging him ? Let parishes too look to this. 
The time is now come when parish relief will 
not be obtained for the drunkard's family — when 
he can no longer say to the sober and indus- 
trious, *' You are bound to support my family," 
« Moral Philosophj, vol. il. p. 14 20tli edit. 
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or, ^^ bound to 6nd me work.** The amend- 
meots in the poor laws will soon all be in opera- 
tion ; and at the same time that they will extend 
a hand of help to the really indnstrioas and un- 
fortunately poor, they will show no mercy^ for 
they will give no money/ to the idle and the 
profligate. 
ImgriuHlre. Thus far^ my brethren^ we have considered 
^ ^' drunkenness in its worldly inconveniences ; let us 

now shortly state the law of Scripture concern* 
ing it| and after all that can be said or done in 
the matter, there is no one remedy equal to the 
<iw otCiiHl influence of religion ; and if religion fail, coupled 
as it is with the better prospect in this world, 
what can be expected to succeed? Now from 
tba very first chapter of the Bible, we learn the 
misery and sin that intemperance has caused, in 
the examples of Adam, Noah, Lot, and many 
oi\wrH ; and it was because of drunkenness, and 
ilin hImim(i of music, that the prophet Isaiah says, 
•• Ht^ll liuth tjninrged herself.'' ** But our Saviour 

^ AlliiillfiM; (<> (lit) n^rmier Hcruiiny that will now take place 
liy ltiN(Mii( |HiwiiiNi UN hInu the regulation of giving relief in 
iilliDr NhMpm i\\M\ nionny. 

** Unitth V. H. Throughout the Bible there is an awful dis- 
thioiion nmde krlwet^n the uae of mufic, as the noblest gift of 
(lodi to mlM) the soul to heavenly joys, and the abuse of it in 
luworing H to things on earth. I'he same instruments may be 
Din ployed for bad or good, as we read of the tongue, 
Hi. Jiimes iii. 9, 10. 
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himself, and the apostles afler him, are most 
direct in their condemnation of drunkenness ; and 
though it be true that every page of the New 
Testament indirectly condemns it, and no part 
more than our Saviour's sermon on the Mount, 
yet we will only state its direct and positive con- 
demnation. In the lilst chapter of St. Luke, 
when reminding us of the end of the world, our 
Lord says, *' Take heed to yourselves, lest at 
any time your hearts he overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life, 
and so that day come upon you unawares.'' And 
what a warning is contained in the case of the 
servant in the parable in the 12th of Luke, 
" But and if that servant say in his heart, my 
Lord delayeth his coming, and shall begin to 
eat, and drink, and be drunken, the Lord of 
that servant will come in a day wlien he looketh 
not for him, and at an hour when he is not 
aware, and will cut him in sunder, aiid will 
appoint him his portion with the unbelievers." 
It is because of the ignorance of the hour of our 
death, and the necessity that we be found pre- 
pared whenever God may send his messenger 
for us, and the impossibility that a drunken 
man can be on the watch for his Saviour's coming, 
can be prepared to meet him pure and unspotted 
from the world, that Christ so particularly makes 
mention of drunkenness. It is on the ground 



tliat Clirisliaus should never be oH" their guard 
as to the actions of this life, {and had Herod not 
been drunk, he would never Iiave given order 
that John the Baptist should be beheaded, and 
had not the rich man been so continually drunk, 
he would not have been so unkind tu the beggar 
Lazarus,) and on the ground that they should 
be waiting and watching for their Lord's coming, 
iind at death he comes to all, that the apostles 
KG mainly enforce sobriety. St. Peter says, 
■' Be sober;"-' and immediately after, " be vigi- 
lant," and he gives the reason, " because your 
adversary the devil as a roaring lion vvalketh 
about, seeking whom lie may devour;'' in other 
words. Get not drunk, for when you are so you 
are weak and powerless to resist the fiirther at- 
tacks that the devil will make on your moral 
character, when you are in that state. St. Paul 
also commands Timothy' and Titus'- botli to 
preach temperance and sobriety, as a part of 
sound gospel preaching. To the Ephesians, he 
also says, " Be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess."' To the Romans, *' Let iis walk 
honestly as in the day, not in rioting and drunken- 
To the Corinthians,' "Be not deceived; 
neither fornicators, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 
nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of 




ITim.ii.ff, 15. * Titus ii. 2,4.fi. 
Romans iiii. 13, > 1 Cor. vi. i), 10. 




God." Aud to tlie Galatiaiis/ among tlie fruits 
of the Spirit is " temperance ;" while anionsr the 
works of the flesh are mentioned, *' drunkenness, 
revellings, and such tike, of which I tell you be- 
fore, as I have also told you in time past, that 
they which do such thiugs shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God." By tliese texts, you see, we 
are fully borne out in saying, that the drunkard, 
while he is a drunkard, has no Saviour; per- 
sonally no Saviour, not even by the atonement 
for sin on the cross can he inherit the kingdom 
of God, that is, can he either follow the com- 
mands of the gospel on earth, or reap the re- 
ward, graciously given to the keeping of such 
commands in heaven. St. Paul also says to the 
Thessalonians, ' '* They that be drunken are 
drunken in the night, but let us who are of the 
day, be sober." In those degenerate and wicked 
days there was this much modesty and sense of 
shame left : what would the apostle think could 
lie lodge in no town or village now for a single 
day, or walk along the public road, without, in 
open day, meeting many in a state of drunken- 



Brethren, we have now laid before you a few 
simple statements, both in a worldly and in a 
religious view, respectingdrunkenness; itremains 
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with you whether what has now been preached 
riiall, or shall not, tarn to yoar condemnation. 
'^ I take yoQ to record this day^ that I^" as far 
as this warning goes^ in the language of St Paul/ 
^^ am free from the blood of all men ;'' what then 
remains but this ? '' your blood be upon your 
own heads." I am fully aware that the word 
temperance extends to other things besides 
drinking, a Christian is to be temperate in all 
things. I am aware also that many men have no 
natural inclination to drink to any degree ; they 
are by choice small drinkers ; they then, having 
less credit for being sober, have only to take 
care that they in word excite not others to drink. 
Nothing is so hateful as that a man should con- 
demn others for a vice that he is not inclined to 
himself, and yet practise others equally bad that 
he is inclined to. Religious people should be 
careful, before all things, to cherish no pride of 
this sort ; for, if they do, they will be spared no 
more than the drunkard, for it is the remark of 
one of our best divines,^ *• Our very virtues 
may be snares to us. The enemy that waitetb 
for all occasions to work our ruin, hath found 
it harder to overthrow an humble sinner, than 
a proud saint There is no man s case so 

8 Actfi XX. 26. 

9 Hooker's learued discourse on justiiicatioii| &c. p. 244. 
Small folio edition, printed 1662. 
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dangerous, as liis wlioin Satan liath persuaded 
that liis own rigliteousuess shall present him 
pure and blameless in the sight of God." Let 
those, then, who are angry, and evil speak- 
ers, and evil doers, without drink, know them- 
selves condemned equally with those who are 
given to drink ; and, above all, let the covetous 
man take heed. Let us also assure the rich man 
who renounces not the idle " pomps ' and vanities 
of this wicked world" himself, that he with but 
an ill grace can interfere with any of the pastimes 
or errors of the poor: — the master who gives his 
servants no religious instruction, must surely 
think it a miracle if he meets with any superior 
conduct in them : he cannot reap where he has 
not sown. 

-^ In conclusion, we may well ask, if salvation be 
a hard and difficult thing to be attained by tlie 
temperate aud the devout, where can the 
intemperate and the reveller be?- Brethren, 
who is he that will harm you if ye be followers of 
that which is good?^ To the judges and all 
the magistrates of the land the Christian may 
say, You sit not there for me, excepting in mat- 
ters of advice. Of the prisons and gaols, as he 
passes by them, You are not built to enclose me. 
To all the constables and police of the kingdom, 

iiiihiIh. 



* UHptiHinal vow, 
■ 1 I'et. 1 



laDot be too oflcu 
' 1 I'et I 
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You liave no business with me, but to protect 
me. He cau thus speak : " For rulers," says 
St. Paul,* "are not a terror to good works, 
but to the evil." Aod again : Against " tem- 
perance" there is no law,^ It is the wicked, 
that flee when no man pursueth, — the wicked, 
whose minds are in terror ; but the righteous is 
as bold as a lion. " Keep yourselves sober, and 
you liave the best chance of escaping that igno- 
rance for which this country in particular is 
remarkable, — that ignorance among the labouring 
dasses, which is so apparent in their common 
conversation, and which is brought on solely by 
those stupifying habits of drinking which led the 
wise man in his time to say, " The drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty, and drowsi- 
ness shall cover a man with rags,"' Only 
consider the misery now in the world ; the heart- 
broken wives, the famished children ; men that 
should be useful to their king and country, ren- 
dered complete sots, impotent in all the relations 
of society : and then resolve by the grace of 
God to flee these things. 

I say by the grace of God, because without 
divine aid we can do nothing. " But a man may 
say, " When the grace of God is sent to me, no 
doubt but that 1 shall be a new character ; but 

* Roiu. siii. 3. » Gal. v. 23 « Prov. xxviii. 1. 

~ Prof. uiii. 21. ^ John xv. 5. 
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as 1 can do nothing of myself, I had better quietly 
wait for that grace. " Let a man argue thus, 
and he would wait till he found himself in hell. 
It is true that we can do nothing of ourselves to 
procure salvation, and therefore we are told ear- 
nestly to pray for aid. Prayer will not avail 
without that aid comes, for we may not pray in 
sure faith that God will answer our prayer. 
" Ask, and ye shall receive."^ We must ask. 
But how can a drunken man pray ? — how, there- 
fore, can he expect the grace of God ? Will , 
God sanctify your hearts when you are daily 
corrupting them? Should you not seek toDonrmeof 
tuend rather than to make worse the havoc that^"*^^* 
sin has made in your souls ? Though you 
cannot be renewed in your minds without the 
grace of God, yet lias not God appointed means 
of grace in the preaching of his ministers, the 
prayers and sacraments of his church, which you 
despise ? And has not every man the opportu- 
nity of this common grace ? If a man sits (|uiet 
and expects the grace of God to work irresistibly 
or specially upon him. he is miserably mistaken ; 
he is under a delusion that would probably con- 
tinue liini in sin unto his death. ' A man might 
as well sit in the house, and never go out to 
labour, and say, "I can't bring forth the fruits 
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of the earth , God*s sun and God's rain must do 
it/^ And because man can do nothing without 
God's rain and God's sun^ is he to do nothing 
with them ? Is it not plain that God looks for 
endeavours in our own selves? We are to 
labour for salvation as though there were no 
such thing as the grace of God^ — as though we 
were left solely to battle in our own strength^ 
yet with the full knowledge that we shall be 
assisted. The farmer labours to his utmost^ 
though he knows that without the assistance of 
the sun^ his harvests would come to nothing. 
Ministers and people alike roust take heed to 
this. Hear what God said to Moses : ^* Where- 
fore criest thou unto me ? Speak thou unto the 
children of Israel that they go forward.''* Your 
minister must now expect the same answer from 
God^ should he only pray for you instead of preach 
to you also^ and set you a good example. Do any 
of you require that the grace of God should not 
only help you, but go before your own endea- 
vour ? You have it now. The grace of God 
is now sent to you through his ordinances, and 
the minister in the preaching and the warning of 
his word. As steward of a heavenly Master, he 
delivers the will of that Master. It depends 
now on your own will whether you will turn and 

* Exod, xiv. 15. 
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repent. You may plead the weakness of your 
nature, but it is your wilfulness. You can take 
measures to abstain from sin, if you like. God is 
not the author of evil ; he draws men from it, will 
they but be drawn. He says, " Work out your 
own salvation with fear and trembling."* You 
must of yourselves go to work, and with your 
work He workelh. " God worketh in you both 
to will and to do:"' our exertion is ineffectual 
without his grace, and his grace is ineffectual 
without our exertion. Just as one man will 
incite another to earthly labour, and assist him, 
if he see him willing and industrious : just as a 
landlord will befriend a tenant who strives to do 
his best : so does God assist and befriend those 
who serve him with a perfect heart and a willing 
ntiiid.* If we do not practise every means in 
our power of obtaining grace ; if we do not pass 
by the alehouse door ; if we do not forsake evil 
company; if we do not read good books; if we 
do not seek spiritual conversation ; if we do not 
devote the Sabbath to holy learning ; if we do 
not the best we can ; — is it not just and right of 
God to deny us that grace by which we might 
do more ? If we deliberately forfeit this common 
grace of God, can we hope or look for special 
grace? If we think so, we are hoping for that 



» Phil. ii. 12. * Phil. li. 13. 



' I Chron. xnriii. 9. 
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wliicli we sliall never reach, and looking for that 
which we shall never see. And because it never 
comes, we may be led to doubt that such a thing 
as grace exists/ We may become infidels to 
God, because he would not send his Holy Spirit 
into hearts unfitted for its reception, and into 
bodies that could not he called temples of the 
Holy Ghost.' Brethren, we have preached to 
you this morning on the vice of drunkenness, 
because we believe it, before all other things, to 
be now doing the devil's work. Avoid it, turn 
from it ; exercise yourselves in the common 
means of grace, that you may have more abun- 
dant grace given you to abstain from this and 
every other sin. Make not the mercy of God a 
plea for sin rafher than a motive for righteous- 
ness, but remember, *' his mercy is on them that 
fear him throughout all generations." " 

t' If a mHii wa.i deliberately to walk inlo a deep part of a 
river, crying out all tbe time '■ God preserve me," God, although 
he could, assuredly would not, for tbe plainest reasoDs, save 
liini from his danger : but if the swollen river were flowing 
rapidly towards a man who bad little hope of escape, or if by 
accident he stepped into it, God might very well answer an 
earnest call for help. Just so is it with the dmigers of sin; — 
with every temptation there is a way to escape; but let us 
run wilfully into sin, and what is our cry for help, but sheer 
mockery — and any expectation of ii, complete delusion ! 
' 1 Cor. vi. 1!). " Luke i. 50 ; Ps. Wxxv, 9. 




Of the learned and judicious Hooker's Discourse on 
FestivaU, the natural causes of their convenient institu- 
tion, and the mnnucr of celebraiing them, we have no 
room to make extracts at length, nor indeed could we do 
so intelligibly to those for whom we are writing, [hough 
from it we could obtain a large mass of reasoning in 
favour of them; we must be content therefore with singly 
giving, in a few words, the naanntr in which such feasts 
should be kept : " So that generally ofHces and duties of 
religious joy, are they wherein the hallowing of festival 
Limes consisteth. The most natural testimonies of our 
rejoicing in God, are, first, his praises set forth with 
cheerful alacrity of mind ; secondly, our comfort and 
dehght expressed by a charitable largeness of somewhat 
more than common bounty : thirdly, ceasing from ordi- 
nary labours, the toils and cares of which are not meet 
to be companions of such gladness." Festival solemnity, 
therefore, is nothing but the due mixture, as it were, of 
these three elements, praise, hounty, and rest. 

' 1603, according to bis moDuracnti 1S99, as fixed by Mr, 
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" Touching those festival days, therefore, which we 
now observe, their number being no way felt inconvenient 
to the Christian society, and their grounds such as hi- 
therto hath been shewed, what remaineth but to keep 
them throughout alt generations holy, severed by mani- 
fest marks of difference from other times, adorned with 
that which most may betoken true, virtuous, and ce- 
lestial joy V— Fifth Book ofEcclesias. Pol. pp. 277,284. 

On the above, as a short way of gaining sound know- 
ledge, Netson'^s Book on the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England may be studied with advantage. 



MAINLY FROM DR. HAMMOND. 

BoBN 1603— Died 1660. 

The Christian religion, within a very short time, pro- 
bably less than thirty-six years, after our Saviour's death, 
was implanted in England. There are, however, two 
dates given to it; one belonging to the Saxons, the 
other, and the older, to the Ancient Britons. 

The date that gives it to the Britons, places it in or 
very near to the time of the apostles. It does not ap- 
pear certain that either St. Peter or St. Paul,^ though 
strongly reported to have done so, ever came to this 
island. The planting of Christianity here is given to 
Joseph of Arimathea, or Simon Zeiotes. Lucius, the 
king of Britain, who lived one hundred and eighty years 
after Christ, was the first king of the whole world which 

' It is a fact that Britons of distinction were amongst the friends 
of St Paul at Rome. 




received the christian faith. This was the first age of 
Christianity ; and not until nearly four hundred years 
after this, did any missionary from Rome introduce that 
form of reli^on here. Augustine, the monk, who was 
the first, found British bishops in this country on his 
arrival ; and from the founders of church government 
tlien, and those who instituted these bishops, and not 
from any authority of the pope, does our church now 
date its Christianity. Before Augustine^ came to this 
island, we had three bishops attending a celebrated 
council at Aries in France. We also have a very spi- 
rited answer of the Bishop of Bangor, given in reply to 
Augustine, who required his subjection to the Romish 
church. The head quarters of the church were at this 
time at Carleon-on-Usk, afterwards they were removed 
to St. David's. Christianity, in its first and purest 
form, remained a length of lime among us; for, a thou- 
sand years after, we find our Archbishop of Canterbury 
refusing, either "by threats or blandishments," to obey 
the pope. Now, in this earliest age of Christianity, and 
long before the pope had any authority in England, 
certain festivals of the church, Christmas and Easter 
especially, were duly observed. We can prove this fact 
from the writings of those early fathers who lived within 
two or three hundred years after our Saviour — Origen, 
Cyprian, and Chrysostom ; as well as from the fact of 
the two thousand Christians being burnt on Christmas 
day, within three hundred years after Chrisfs death, by 
order of Dioclesian. the Roman emperor, and probably 



■ It musi be remeoibered that Augustine may be laid to have 
converted the Anglo-Saxons to llie christian faith after the retire- 
ineitt o( the Bntuns. 
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a bandied yean before Aogosliiie came over. In addi- 
tion, tbe very objection raised to tbem, namely, the re- 
taining of some heathen usages, proves that they were 
celebmted from the time of oar first conversion from 
heathenism. A writer who lived between seven and 
eight hundred years after Christ, says of us, in parti- 
cular, *' The celebration of Easter by the ancient British 
and Scottish Christians, was contrary to the custom of 
the western church. That this practice of theirs was 
taken up by themselves, upon any novel £emcy, may not 
be imagined^ nor indeed is it so charged upon them. 
It was certainly derived to them by those that went 
before them, who, in all probability, took it from tbe 
first planters of Christianity among them ; and then 
those must be some such as in the very apostolical times 
kept their Easter (as in tbe East the first Christians did) 
after the Jewish manner." 

It is not pretended that these festivals are derived 
from any institution of Christ's, while on earth, but of 
the apostles, or those who succeeded them. And it ap- 
pears most reasonable, that those who valued, and were 
so benefited by the life and death of Christ, should 
desire to celebrate a remembrance of them, beyond the 
narrow bounds of what was only particularly instituted 
by him. Might not Christ purposely have left such 
offices to the common gratitude of even our corrupt na- 
ture to invent and perform ? We find among the Jews 
that the feast of the dedication of the altar, in memory 
of the purging of it by Judas Maccabaeus, though not 
mentioned in the canon of the Old Testament, or insti- 
tuted by God himself, but by tlie Jews,^ was yet ob- 

* 1 Mac iv. 59. 
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served, and the observation of it approved and confirmed 
by Christ's presence at it ; '' as also the festivities at 
marriage, never instituted by God, and yet observed by 
the Jews, and approved of by our Saviour. Those who 
would argue that nothing ought to be established in the 
church, which in the word of God is not commanded — 
by which rule we should all lie unburied at our death — 
had better carefully read the third book of Hooker's Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, a work perhaps containing too whole- 
some food for squeamish appetites, or disordered di- 
gestions. 

That the deaths of the martyrs were celebrated in the 
first ages of Christianity, we have early records of anti- 
quity, both in the Acts of the Martyrdom of St. Igua^ 
tins, who was put to death a hundred and ten years ailer 
Christ, and in the Letter of the Church of Smyrna, writ- 
ten soon after the Revelation of St. John, on Polycarp'a 
martyrdom, which took place one hundred and sixty- 
seven years after ChrisL And that they might not be 
supposed to adore the saint more than the Master of the 
saint, tbey state that they worship none but Christ only, 
yet hope " that God will now permit them to meet toge- 
ther with exultation and joy to celebrate the birth.day 
of his martyrdom." This testimony, being so near the 
apostlt:s time, sets a sacred character upon these comme- 
morations. And since Potycarp's martyrdom was thus 
celebrated, who can doubt but that those of the apostles 
themselves— the universal bishops of the whole church- 
were also observed, and so early, that the church of 
Smyrna obtained this custom from them: it being un- 
reasonable that Polycarp, who only copied the apostles, 
should he granted an honour denied to them. 

Agreeable to this is that known practice of the first 
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Antiquity to assemble at the monuments of martyrs be- 
fore churches were built, and from such meetings most 
of the ancient churches in the world had their beginning. 
Besides which, we find those fathers, who lived but two 
hundred years after Christ, assert, that Christians were 
iK^ustomed to celebrate the days of the martyrs^ birth, 
{as they styled their death,) and they received it from 
the tradition of those who went before. AH which clearly 
gives authority, such as no Christian may despise, to all 
^he festival observations of saints^ days, which have been 
observed in our calendar, and by our laws since the 
Reformation, continued in our church and other re- 
formed churches. 

We have stated thus much to show that festivals 
have been observed by the universal church of Christ in 
all ages, especially that of the first and purest times, 
and were not the offspring of the church of Rome, though 
afterwards continued by them, as by other churches, and 
like favoured children, so dressed out and unwisely 
fondled, as probably conspiring to give rise to what may 
be called a corrupt adoration. That man is to be pitied 
more than despised, whose disposition can lead him to 
cast aside a reasonable commemoration of those chris- 
tian heroes whom antiquity has embalmed in our affec- 
tions, and whose memory nothing but the most unpro- 
fitable love of novelty could ever efface. 

The neglect, then, of these festivals must be very 
blameable, but the observance of them with revelling 
and drunkenness still more so. '^ Such things are,**^ 
•continues Dr. Hammond, *' far more punishable in a 
.Christian than in any man else, particularly than the Jew, 
whose promises of an earthly plenty are not so contrary 
and irreconcilcable with corporal excess, as are the spiri- 
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tual joys that arc the Christian's main if not otilif portion 
under promiae both in this and in nnotlier life. Festivity 
and hospitality are very separable front riot and luxury in 
a Christian : the heathen feasts and sacrifices had little 
else in theai, gluttony and drunkenciess being the way of 
approving themselves to sonic of their idol gods. But 
the christian festival, being whoUi/ made up of spiritual 
data lies, in receiving christian instruction, offering 
prayers and thanksgivings and alms, and not feeding 
ihe fwdy, save in the sacrament only, is thus Jar free 
from having any degree of luxury necessary io it, or in- 
separable from it." Whether our feasts now, during 
the weeks of Christmas and Easter, or in celebration of 
the saints' days, are more like the heathen than the 
christian modes here set down, re()uire8 perhaps do 
great deliberation or learning to decide. 

It is right that we should observe these festivals as 
well by the refreshment of our bodies as our souls; in- 
deed, may not the one temperately undertaken administer 
to the advancement of the other? We should put on 
our beat clothes, and, assembling our friends, make 
some addition to our comrnou way of living; let th« 
poor man especially have his piece of roast beef at 
Christmas, '* so that this be done with that one great 
necessary caution of sobriety and thanksgiving, espe- 
cially taking care that the season of acknowledging an 
eminent mercy of God, be also a remembrance of the 
exercise of that eminent christian duty of hospitality 
and charity to the poor, and again of a cheerful liberal 
reception of friends and neighbours to nourish or breed 
christian acquaintances, and add to the comfort of life 
by the quiet converse of those others our equals, which 
stand in need of our examples of pieti/ and christian 
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commerce^ though they want not the supplies of our 
bread. And, accordingly, the fathers speak of a re- 
joicingy earthly and worldly, as well as of another, spiri- 
tual and divine, and think one is very reconcileable with 
the other/' Did we but commonly obey the injunction 
of St. Paul, (1 Cor. x. 3l>) fulfilling it not merely by 
saying grace before and after meat, but by continual 
course of good conduct and conversation, seasoned with 
salt, the earthly and divine would mingle most happily 
together, for mingle they must as long as we are in- 
habitants of this lower world. 

Let us, then, look to ourselves, and not because per- 
sons abuse these festivals by their intemperance, and en- 
tirely worldly manner of rejoicing, therefore blame the 
church for it, and wish to see what may be reformed 
entirely put an end to. The church part of the festivity 
is not guilty, it is only the impious appendage of the 
'* intemperance of the parlour'^ that is found fault with. 
Many will make these holy seasons ^' but a time of re- 
freshment from their ordinary labour and travel in their 
callings, but those that are christianly disposed make 
use of this most external grosser part of it to special 
spiritual advantages, to the glory of God and comfort of 
their bouIs, christian conversation, pious discourse, com- 
merce of souls, charity, hospitality, and the like.^^ Those 
who abuse these holy seasons are most likely to abuse 
the Sabbath also ; and those who would wish to see no 
festival day but the Sabbath day kept, would doubtless 
soon quarrel with the celebration of that holy day. 




FROM ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 

BOBN 1630 DIEO 1694. 

Archbishop Tii.lotson, in a sermon on Psalm cxii. 6, 
after justifying the honour which the Christian church 
has for many ages done to the first teachers and martyrs 
of our rehgion, and after telling us how right a thing it 
is that men should be desirous to leave a good name 
behind them, which he does in these words, " Certainly 
it is an argument of a great mind, to be moved by this 
consideration, and a sign of a low and a base spirit to 
i>eg1ect it. He that hath no regard to his fame, ia lost ' 
to all purposes of virtue and goodness ; when a man is 
once come to this, not to care what others saj/ of him, 
the next step is, to have no care what himself does, 
Ifext to a good conscience, a clear reputation ought to 
be to every man the dearest thing in the world. Men 
have generally a great value for riches ; and yet the 
Scripture calls him the happier man, that leaves a good 
name, than him that leaves a great estate behind him. 
Prov, xxii. ] . *' A good name ia rather to be chosen than 
great riches" — and this good name ia to be obtained by a 
" patient continuance in well doing" — proceeds thus : 

*' Whenever we pretend to do honour to the memory 
of good men, let us charge ourselves with a strict imi- 
tation of their holiness and virtue. The greatest honour 
we can do to God, or good men, is to endeavour to be 
like them : to express their virtues, and represent them 
to the world in our lives. Upon these days, we should 
place before ourselves, as our patterns, all those holy and 
excellent persons who have gone before us; the apostles 
of our Lord and Saviour, and all those blessed " saints 
and martyrs, who were faithful to the death, and have 
received a crown of life and immortality." 
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*^ We shoold represent to ourselves the piety of their 
actions, and the patience and constancy of their suffer- 
ings, that we may imitate their virtues, and ^ be followers 
of them who through faith and patience have inherited 
the promises ; and seeing we are compassed about with 
such a cloud of witnesses, we should lay aside every 
weight, and run with patience the race that is set be* 
fore us.* 

^' Let us imagine all those great examples of piety 
and virtue standing about us in a throng, and fixing 
their eyes upon us. How ought we to demean ourselves 
in such a presence, and under the eye of such witnesses ! 
And how should we be ashamed to do any thing that is 
unworthy of such excellent patterns, and blush to look 
upon our own lives, when we remember theirs ! Good 
God ! at what a distance do the greatest part of Chris- 
tians follow those examples ! and while we honour them 
with our lipsy how unlike are we to them in our lives ! 

" Why do we thus rv.|>roach ourselves with these 
glorious patterns ? Let us either resolve to imitate theic 
virtues, or to make no menti jn of their names : for while 
we celebrate the examples of saints and holy men, and 
yet contradict them in our lives, we either mock them or 
upbraid ourselves/" — TillotsofCs Worksj vol. ii. p. 147, 
folio, 4th edit. 

To those who have Tillotson's Discourses, the five 
following, as connected with this subject, are well worthy 
of perusal ; the last of them being on Luke xi. 49, 50, 51. 
The vanity and wickedness of honouring dead saints and 
persecuting the living. Preached on All Saints^ D&y» 
about the year 1684. 
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SERMON. 



" Atid they that mere scattered abroad went every where 
jtreaching the word^ — Acts viii, 4. 



The obedience, the sufferings, the death, 
the resurrection, the ascension, and the medi- 
ation of our most blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, are represented to us, in almost 
every page of the N^^w*' Testament, as the 
only effectual means ^ofjgrace and the only 
solid hope of glory; fcft^the sinful children of 
a fallen race. If the woHd is reconciled to God, 
it is by Jesus Christ who died for us and shed 
his blood for us upon the Cross, and whom God 
'* hath exalted to be a Prince and Saviour, to 
give repentance unto Israel and forgiveness of 
sins/'* By him alone we are taught that we 

' Acts V, 31 



have received the atonement. By him alone 
we are said to have been redeemed from the 
curse of the Law ; and through the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ it is that, being enemies of 
God and alienated both from his obedience 
and favour, we have been again chosen and 
adopted, accepted and saved. The wrath of 
God no longer abideth on us for our iniquities, 
because Christ, who was delivered for our 
offences, has also been raised again for our 
justification. Nor are we begotten only to a 
lively hope by the propitiation of the death 
and the glory of the resurrection of Christ. 
By the same merciful and faithful High Priest 
we are blessed also with the fulness of all 
spiritual blessings. We are said to be ac- 
cepted in the beloved, sanctified, purified, 
glorified, passed from the condemnation of 
death and eternal fire, unto the blessedness of 
a life that fadeth not away, a crown of bright- 
ness, an inheritance of joy, reserved for us in 
the Heavens, ineffable and unchangeable be- 
fore the throne of the Almighty. Thus by 
Jesus do we both die unto sin and its most 
painful punishments, and live again unto righte- 
ousness and its eternal and exceeding weight 
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of recompence. This is the fouiiddtioii which 
the Scriptures have laid. They point to Jesus 
the Son cjf the most higli God as the Being 
througli whom we are pardoned aud for ever 
perfected; and they most unequivocally main- 
tain that besides him and out of him there is 
no other appointed, no other possible way by 
which we can have access to the Father for 
the remission of sins. — " God," saith St. John, 
" hath given to us eternal life, and this life is 
in his Son. lie that hath the Son hath life, 
and he that hath not the Son hath not life." 
" Neither," adds St. Peter, " is there salvation 
in any other, for there is none other name 
given under Heaven among men whereby we 
must be saved."'* 

When from the cause and Author of our ever- 
lasting redemption, we proceed to consider the 
instrument by which we are to apply this un- 
speakable blessing unto ourselves, the doctrine 
of the Gospel is still equally positive and clear. 
As we are taught tiiat it is through the blood 
of Jesus only that we are cleansed from all the 
power and penalty of sin, so are we with the 
same fulness and frequency assured that faith 
IS the only the indispensable means by which 
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the penitent sinner may apply the efficacy of 
the Redeemer's expiatory blood to the forgive- 
ness of his own personal transgressions, and 
the accomplishment of his own individual sal- 
vation. Without faith we are told that it is 
impossible to please God, and unless we please 
him, we cannot hope for an admission into his 
presence, and a participation in his joy. Re- 
pent and believe the Gospel was, therefore, the 
first of their fundamental doctrines which were 
proclaimed for the reception of a world that 
lay under the sentence of condemnation for its 
wickedness. Upon a similar principle rests 
the whole strain of the subsequent preaching, 
both of our blessed Lord, and his inspired 
Apostles. — " He that believeth and is bap- 
tised," says our Saviour, ** shall be saved, but 
he that believeth not shall be condemned." — 
Again he said — " God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that all that 
believe in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." He, therefore, who believeth 
on the Son, is said to have that everlasting life, 
whilst of him that believeth not the Son, it is as 
expressly said, that " He shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him."* Such 

^ Mark xvi, 16 — John iii| 3() — Act« xvi, ;j() and 31. 



arc Itic declarations of him who revealed to us 
iIjc cuUQsels of the Father, and wrougbt out 
fur u^ the salvation of our souls ; and in coo- 
foraiity witli these declarations, proceed all the 
instructions of those inspired followers, to 
whom he intrusted the ministry of reconcili- 
ation. — " What must I do to be saved?" was 
the Jailor's question, as he trembled under the 
fear of divine vengeance; " Believe in the 
Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved and thy 
house," was the injured Paul's consolatory 
reply.—" Through his name," says St. Peter, 
" whosoever believelh on him shall receive re- 
mission of sins ;" and " to as many as believe 
on his name," says St. John, " to them gave 
he power to become the Sous of God."* So 
indispensable and so effectual is the operation 
uf faith to thejustitication of the ungodly, and 
thus plainly are we taught that the righteous- 
ness which is of God, is by faith, and by faith 
only. For the promise of life which is communi- 
cated to us in the Gospel, speaketh exclusively 
on this wise. — " If thou shall confess with thy 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved. Forwitb the heart man believeth 



a.^Julin i, 12 Komiiu x, 
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unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation." 

Two points then appear to be placed be- 
yond the reach of all Christian controversy. 
The first is« that the only fulU perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice for the sins of the whole 
world is to be found in the sufferings and the 
death of the Lord Jesus Christ. The second 
is equally important and clear, and informs us 
that a belief in his atonement, a faith in his 
holy name, a full trust and confidence in his 
propitiatory and expiatory work is the only 
appointed instrument by which we are to lay 
hold on his redemption, the necessary condition 
by which we are to obtain an interest in the 
promises which God has given to us in his Son. 

Such is the word of life which was every 
where preached by those who were scattered 
abroad, and it is impossible to contemplate 
such a doctrine with seriousness and care, 
without perceiving how strongly it enforces 
upon us the duty we are assembled to consider 
this day, the duty, I mean, of providing for the 
preaching of the Gospel to every creature and 
in every place. For if Christ crucified be in- 
deed and alone the power of God and the 
wisdom of God unto the salvation of repentant 





siuners, and if a faitli in liis redeeming cross 
be the only means by which man can become 
a partaker of its benefits, assuredly liiere arc 
none upon the face of this earth who more 
deeply deserve our pily, or whom it is more 
our business and it should be our delight to 
rescue from the darkness and shadow of their 
spiritual death, than those who iiave never 
heard of the Son of the ever-blessed God, and 
the redemption which he has wrought by his 
sufferings for sin. For since man, so far as 
we have been instructed by Heaven, can be 
justified only by the faith of the Lord Jesus, 
how can we ever be assured that any will be 
fully saved, unless we know also that they have 
in some measure believed ? True indeed it is 
that we are distinctly taught that " There is no 
respect of persons with God." True it is too, 
that we are told, that " In every nation, he 
that feareth God and doeth righteousness, is 
accepted of Him."* True it is, that Paul him- 
self, the perpetual preacher of justification by 
faith, has allowed that " When the Gentiles 
which have not the law, do by nature the 
things contained in the law, they are a 
law unto themselves," by which law, of 
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courses it is but according to the principles 
of the commonest equity, that they should 
be finally judged. It is equally true, that 
our Lord himself did declare that if the Jews 
had been blind, they should have had no 
sin,* in the infidelity which they displayed 
towards his person and power. Lastly, it is 
impossible to reflect upon the attributes of the 
Deity, without admitting, that so far as we 
can perceive, he will be led, both in justice 
and in mercy, to make some decided difference 
between the unbelief which arises from una- 
voidable ignorance, and that which is perse- 
vered in through an obstinate resistance to 
the truth. 

AH this may be pleaded, and pleaded with 
great force, in favour of the final salvation of 
the Heathen, who have had no power of be- 
coming acquainted with the name and salvation 
of Christ. But, after all, this is but the rea- 
soning of man. The arguments are nothing 
more than our own inferences, from the state- 
ments of Holy Writ, when speaking upon very 
different subjects. The Gospel contains no 
positive and direct determination with regard 
to the case of the heathen ; and a strong hope» 

* John ix, 41. 
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a high probj^bility of ihcir being rescued from 
the sentence of cniKlcmiiatinii is the utmost wc 
can with certainly attain. Wc must leave then), 
finally, to what are called the uiieovcnanled 
' mercies ul God, and be satisfied with the con- 
viction that God is merciful, and that the Lord 
of all the earth will do that with every creature 
which is rijjht. 

Such is the state of the Heathen with regard 
to their eternal destiny, so long as tliey remain 
in their religious blindness and ignorance. 
They may be saved ; they may be blessed by 
some means and in some manner which is to us 
unknown and unexplained. But as we have 
no positive assurance from our Lord that they 
will be, so we can have no absolute certainty 
that they are redeemed. The Gospel is silent 
upon their everlasting fate. But the moment 
that they are brought to the faith of Christ, 
that moment we are confident that, whatever 
may have been their former ways and works, 
there is laid up for them, if ihey walk not 
after the flesh but afler the spirit, an inherit- 
ance eternal and all-glorious in the Heavens. 
For in Christ Jesus there is neither Greek nor 
Jew, neither bond nor free, but the mercy of 
salvation through his name is unto all and 
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upon all them that believe. In a word, — i^ 
from ignorance we bring the Heathen unto 
knowledge and from darkness unto light, we 
change their prospects with regard to eternity 
from uncertain to sure, and give them the firm 
confidence of an everlasting blessedness, in- 
stead of the poor and unsatisfactory hope of 
mercies uncovenanted and undefined. 

This then is one of the inestimable privileges 
which attends upon those who, after the ex- 
ample held forth to us in the text, cause the 
word of reconciliation to be preached in every 
place. It is their most blessed recompence to 
turn the probability of salvation into certainty, 
and obtain assurance instead of hope, for the 
everlasting glory of all who are truly converted 
to the faith and obedience of the Gospel 
through their means. And who is there 
among Christians that feels the happiness of 
his own confidence in the Cross of Christ for 
salvation, and would not wish tp communicate 
the same bright and consolatory feeling to 
every brother in his need ? 

Assuredly, Brethren, if we have indeed any 
of us been ourselves enlightened, and tasted of 
the heavenly gift of that forgiveness and re- 
demption which are the fruits of a holy faith 
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^1 ill ihe blood of a crucified Redeemer, it cannot 
^1 but be our wish, and become our endenvour, 
^H bolti by our alms and prayers, to aid, accord- 
ing to our ability, every individual and every 
community amongst men, whose holy object it 

I is to give the same enlivening and enlightening 
faith to all whose misfortune it is to be desti- 
tude of these spiritual blessings which we so 
richly enjoy. 
Let us not, however, suppose that the only 
motives which can be found for the conversion 
of the world to Christianity are to be derived 
from the advantages which the converted will 

■ reap from it in a future and eternal state. The 
consequences which flow from making known 
the Gospel are great to those who embrace it 
even in this present life. The heathen in his 

I blindness bows down before the vain images of 
wood and stone, which have neither eyes to 
behold his wants, nor cars to hear his suppli- 
cations, nor hands to minister to his necessities, 
nor a heart to fee! for his sufferings, nor an 
understanding to provide consolation for his 
misery. It is much, therefore, to teach him 
the knowledge of the true and only God. It 
is a glorious use of our superior light to wean 
him from his helpless deities:, and to turn bis 
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thoughts and his pra)*crs to the wise and only 
Potentate, and to give him more clear and 
satisfactory views of the Creator who first 
formed the world and its inhabitants, and the 
Providence which still guides the universe, 
and still governs the affairs and affections of 
men. 

The heathen, in his blindness, offers up to 
his imaginary gods that worship of impurity 
and blood, which either his foul passions have 
dictated or his dark fears inspired. It is much, 
therefore, to set before him the good and holy 
way in which the Almighty Father may be 
most acceptably adored. It is one of the best 
mercies we can bestow both upon him and 
upon others, to convince his misguided mind 
that a life of usefulness and beneficence and 
piety is the most reasonable sacrifice which we 
can bring to the altar of the Lord, and instruct 
him in that worship of the spirit and of truth, 
which, God declares, will please him, and which 
is at once the privilege and the duty of man. 
The heathen in his blindness has no rule of 
righteousness to regulate his conduct, but that 
which carnal expediency prompts, or a sense 
of his own immediate interests may lead him 
to adopt : and he has no example to imitate 
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but that which he beholds in the actions of hts 
earthly brethren, as weak, as selfish and as 
ignorant as himself. It is much, therefore, 
to introduce him to the perfect morals of the 
Gospel code and the spotless obedience of its 
most holy author, ll is most excellent, it 
cannot but be most conducive to the peace and 
welfare both of himself and of all around to 
persuade him that meekness and mercy and 
self-denial and truth are more excellent and 
lovely than all the glories of a warrior's vic- 
tory, ail the triumphs of pride, the sweetness 
of revenge, the gratification of lust, or the 
skill which deceives and betrays. Most bene- 
ficial also must it be to him, amidst the varied 
difficulties of a deluding world, to have the 
bright example of an unblemished Lord to 
shew him the way in which he should walk, 
and teach him, by following the steps of Jesus, 
to apply without error the principles of piety 
and purity and equity to all the ordinary occa- 
sions and circumstances of human life. 

It is impossible, I think, not to feel the full' 
value and importance of these advantages, and 
admit that, even in this present life, the bless- 
ings which flow from the clear knowledge and 
spiritual worship and fullobedience of the only 
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God are incalculably great, and have a ten^ 
dency beyond all other things, to promote that 
happiness which all so universally seek for 
and desire. It is impossible also not to confess 
that these advantages flow as natural conse- 
quences from the propagation of the Grospel 
precepts and Gospel principles amongst the 
benighted nations of the earth ; and even upon 
this ground, therefore, we must acknowledge that 
there is a sufficient inducement to preach the 
word of life to every creature under Heaven. 

But strong as is this argument for Mission- 
ary exertions, I still feel that the great, 
the constraining, the overpowering argument 
for making known the promises of redemption 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus to those 
who are ignorant of the saving doctrines of the 
Cross, is to be drawn most clearly and most 
fully from the tendency of these doctrines to 
give us an undoubted assurance of the salvation 
of those penitents who are converted and 
believe. I look into the Scriptures and I there 
behold the covenant of pardon so apparently 
limited to believers alone, that, strongly as I 
am persuaded of the unbounded mercy and 
immutable justice of the Almighty judge ; and 
earnestly as I hope and think that he wilbdeal 
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trith those who have never heard of his name, 
in a manner and with a measure of mildness 
which their unavoidable ignorance and want of 
faith require, 1 yet am compelled to admit that 
there is in those Scriptures no positive revela- 
tion as to the everlasting salvation of such as 
have not been called into the fold of Christ. 
Fearing, therefore, to affirm with boldness 
when God is silent and his prophets obscure, 
I feel that I dare not pronounce that the 
Heathen will be as certainly and as fully re- 
deemed and glorified as we who have received 
and embraced the glad tidings of the Gospel 
covenant. From the Scriptures I turn to the 
most holy fathers and divines of the Christian 
Church. I there find some pious writers 
entertaining the sad thought that there is no 
hope for the Heathen in the eternal world, and 
I behold even the wisest doubting whether 
their blessedness will not be, at least, inferior 
to that of the Christian man. Influenced by 
these considerations, I deem it presumptuous 
to entertain an absolute confidence of their 
entire acceptance with the Most High ; and 
grateful, most deeply grateful, for the assurance 
of my own reconciliation through the accepted 
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sacrifice of God's beloved Sou, I feel that, if 
there is one duty more than another which 
every Christian is bound to perform, it is to 
labour that all others may have the same com- 
fortable and blessed assurance of redemption 
with himself; and that the Heathen may be 
brought out of their present state of spiritual 
darkness and doubt, into the clear light and 
full confidence of forgiveness and glory. The 
encouragement of Missionary exertions would, 
therefore, almost seem to be the first of Chris- 
tian charities; as much superior to the relief 
from mer^ temporal disadvantages, as the $oul 
is of more value than the body, and eternity 
more important than time. 

But whatever may be the opinion which we 
form upon the importance of the conversion of 
those that are as yet ignorant of the Gospel 
and its saving faith, we cannot deqy that the 
commandment of our Lord has made it o^e pf 
the most essential of all Christian obligations. 
*' Go ye into all nations and preach the Gospel 
to every creature, * * * an,d lo, I an^ with 
you always, even unto the end of the world."* 
Such was the last solemn co)[pmis^ipQ which 

• Mark xvi, 16 Matt, xrviii, 20. 
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our Lord gave to his assembled followers; and 
a commission to preach the word more univer- 
sal or perpetual it would be impossible to con- 
ceive. They are commanded to go into all 
nations. There is no portion of the earth, 
therefore, which is exempted from their Missi- 
onary care. They are to preach the Gospel to 
every creature. There are no exceptions, there- 
fore, to their converting efforts. Lastly, Christ 
promises to be with them even to the end of the 
world; and, as the duty enjoined must of 
course be commensurate to the promise by 
which it is accompanied, even to the end of the 
world the obligation of the commandment will 
be in force. To preach the Gospel ourselves 
if we be Ministers; to do what lieth in us by 
our alms, our exertions and our prayers, if we 
be but private Christians, must consequently, 
in their sphere, and according to their oppor- 
tunities, and in consistency with the other 
duties in which they are by their station or 
calling engaged, be regarded by all as a duty 
imposed upon them by the Lord. His words 
enjoin and his will requires it, in its place, as 
much as any other precept which he has laid 
down for our observance. And if. professing 
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ourselves to be his disciples, we despise the 
work he has so solemnly ordained, or refuse, 
when it is in our power, to set the seal of our 
encouragement to its fulfilment, we at once 
resist his authority and are disobedient to his 
voice. We may feel little for the miserable 
ignorance and impiety and immorality in which 
the Heathen dwell, and we may care little for 
the salvation of their souls in the everlasting 
world ; but assuredly we cannot be indifferent 
to the salvation of our own ! and most plainly 
do we endanger that salvation if in this parti- 
cular instance, we refuse to listen to his voice. 
For then only does he consider us as his dis- 
ciples when we keep his commandments ; and 
it will avail ps nothing to acknowledge our 
faith in him as Redeemer and Lord, if we do 
not also those things which he says. 

Enough, I trust, has now been urged to 
shew that there rests upon every Christian, in 
his place and degree, an obligation to promote 
the preaching of the word to every creature 
and in every place. It is an obligation, how- 
ever, which, like every other, must vary in the 
force with which it applies to each nation and 
individual; and that force must be measured 




by the opportunities and powers which each 
individual and nation enjoys. Look then to 
the powers and opportunities wliich we possess, 
and surely we cannot doubt that, if there be 
any nation under Heaven which is more called 
upon than another to labour in spreading 
abroad the knowledge of Christian truth, that 
nationis unquestionablyourown. Whatsaysthe 
text ! •* They that were scattered abroad went 
every where preaching the word." Thus it 
speaks of those early Christians whom the 
persecution of the Jews had driven from Jeru- 
salem into the distant provinces of the Roman 
Empire. Thus banished by the enemies of 
the Lord from their former abode, they shrunk 
not from again encountering the danger of 
being the heralds of his grace, but looked on 
the dispensation as a call and a motive to en- 
large the borders of his Church. Therefore 
they went every where increasing the number 
of the disciples of Christ. And are not we 
also, my Brethren, scattered abroad still more 
extensively than they, and does not then the 
call of Heaven, to make the same use of 
our dispersion, descend upon us in a still more 
imperative form ? For it is the Lord's good- 
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nes8 and not man's cruelty which has been the 
cause of our extended habitations. Blessed 
by the light of God's revealed word, our 
borders have been enlarged beyond all former 
example, and our dominion, our colonies and 
our commerce reach to the farthest comers of 
the civilised and uncivilised world. The sava- 
ges of Africa, the idolaters of Asia, and the 
ignorant dwellers in the many islands of the 
sea have all, under God's providence, been 
made subject to our sway. Wherefore is all 
this ? Wherefore does our power embrace so 
many ignorant and unbelieving lands ? If any 
account is to be given of our exceeding great- 
ness, it must be that the gracious wisdom of 
the Almighty is pleased, by these his temporal 
blessings, to intimate that we should become 
the instruments of his spiritual purposes. The 
sword of the flesh is ours, that we may be 
diligent in wielding the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God, and make the 
weapons of our Christian warfare effectual to 
the pulling down of the stronghold of Satan in 
every place where our name is known, our 
commerce reaches and our dominion rules. 
God blesses us, that we may teach others to 




bless him. He gives us the riclics of the 
world that we may make known the riches 
of his grace. He has enlarged the lines of 
our earthly kingdom, tliat we may enlarge 
the borders of the everlasting Kingdom of 
Heaveii. Do we perform this holy duty 1 — 
Do we fuifil the task assigned? — Do we en- 
courage the missionary labours of others? — Have 
we ever contributed to their support? — Have 
we ever prayed for their success !— Have we ever 
tboughtof the obligation which rests tipou us all 
as the members of this favored, this powerful. 
Ibis Christian land; — the obligation, I mean, of 
making known the Gospel to every nation 
where our influence is acknowledged, nnd from 
whence our we;ikh and greatness are in a great 
measure derived > 

I know not. Brethren, what you may 
have hitherto done for the cause of God, 
and of his Christ, and for the salvation 
of tlio-^e miserable souls, who, though ihey 
Hve under the government of our Christiau 
power, are yet living without the faith of the 
Lord Jesus in the world. But this 1 know, 
that the nianifold blessings we naturally pos- 
sess, lay upon us ail as individuals, a strong 
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necessity of caring for the souls of the heathen, 
and providing for their instruction in the doc- 
trines of the GospeL This also 1 know, that 
there are this day before you two venerable So- 
cieties, which are employed in this holy and es- 
sential work, and that by communicating to their 
wants, you may at once show forth your 
willingness to promote the object in which 
they are employed, and so testify, before men, 
and in the sight of God, your obedience to the 
last command of your Redeemer, your gprati- 
tude for the abundance of your own spiritual 
mercies, and your interest and anxiety for the 
holiness and salvation of all mankind. 

Upon the general duty which belongs to 
Christians of providing for the enlargement of 
the household of faith, and upon the especial 
duty which attaches to British Christians of 
gathering disciples out of every religion and 
in every land, I have now said all that time 
will allow me to advance, — it remains only to 
offer a very few remarks upon the claims of 
both the Societies I have mentioned, and so to 
conclude. 

These Societies are, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, and 




the Church Missionary Society. — The former 
is venerable for its antiquity, — the latter is of a 
more modern date. — Both arc carried on under 
the same auspices, and depend upon the same 
support — the contributions and sanction of the 
members of the Established Church. Both 
pursue the same holy object, the conversion of 
an ignorant and unbelieving world. — Both go 
forth preaching the u-ord of hfe in every place ; 
but siitl they work in some respects upon diffe- 
rent views and by different means. The Soci- 
ety for the Propagation of the Gospel, proceeds 
with most holy caution and care, — she looks 
to the places more especially where our colo- 
nies are established, and gives them a perma- 
nent miuiatry, and the ordinances of a regular 
Church ; at once to prevent those who go there 
from lapsing into ignorance of the truth, and 
of making converts to the Gospel out of the 
surrounding nations, who have hitherto had no 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with its 
saving creed, — She first makes a centre fur her 
spiritual operations, and then radiates the light 
of the divine word, from the fixed centre which 
she herself has made. — Her conversions, there- 
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fore, are gradual and sure, rather than sudden 
and extensive, and she acts not upon the prin- 
ciples by which the conqueror triumphs over 
the fallen, but upon those by which the colo- 
nist proceeds in some country where he has 
purchased a peaceable settlement. The Church 
Missionary Society takes a more bold and 
ample and unrestricted range. — She goes forth 
against the enemies of the Lord, and seeks for 
disciples to the Gospel, wherever she can find a 
place for the feet of her ministers to tread 
upon, and has a hope or a power of waging her 
spiritual warfare with success. — She labours 
to make an inroad at once into the strongholds 
of idolatry, and raises the banner of the Cross 
upon the ruins of her unhallowed temples. 
Thus does the one, as it were, sow, and the 
other water^ where some seed has been already 
sown ; the one strives to conquer, the other to 
secure and extend the possessions which the 
Gospel has already obtained. In thus dividing 
their labours they appear, instead of being 
unseemly rivals in the same field of Christian 
usefuhiess, to have divided their task with 
wisdom, and in a manner which, so far from 
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rendering them objects of jealousy and contest 
between their respective friends, should make 
the friends of each become the friends of both, 
and acknowledge that they are entitled to one 
common praise and deserving of one common 
support. In this light they have been viewed 
by the laity and clergy of this place and neigh- 
bourhood; and such has been the happy state of 
Christian feeling amongst the supporters of each 
Society in particular, that they have agreed 
together in holy love, to allow both to be ad- 
vocated in this house of prayer upon the same 
day, and to participate equally in the contri- 
butions which may be raised. May the Lord 
God Almighty prosper the union, and send 
down upon both his common blessing. May 
the Lord of the harvest cause them alike to 
prosper unto an abundant spiritual increase, 
and open the hearts of all who are here assem- 
bled, to strengthen them by the plentifulness 
of their willing alms, and sanctify them by the 
fervency of their perpetual prayers. So shall 
they, by the grace of God*s almighty and 
effectual Spirit assisting them, win many souls 
to Christ by their everlasting salvation, and 
cause the Established Church to be a praise 
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upon the earth, for making known the name of 
the REDEEMER to every nation under 
Heavex. 



Now to God, &c. 
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. PREFACE. 



AT the request of many individuals, whose 
judgment claims the highest respect, and impressed 
in my own mind with the perilous circumstances 
in which the Church;- o]^ England seems to be 
placed, I have pub1il^Seij^;^e following Sermon. 
Should its statements prod\ice or strengthen in 
any one a sentiment of attachment to that Church, 
as a Christian Establishment, I shall feel thankful. 



A CERTAIN AND SUFFICIENT MAINTENANCE. 
THE RIGHT OF CHRIST'S MINISTERS. 



I Cor. — ch. 9 ; ver. 14. 

Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel. 

It is not tKe general custom of St. Paul to dwell 
in Iiis Epistles upon any thing which is not very io- 
timately connected with the glory of the Redeemer, 
or the happiness and holiness of the redeemed. 
The mercies of God In the great mystery of godli- 
ness, the necessity, the blessings, and the power of 
fiiith, the peaceable fruits of righteousness, the con- 
Bolations of hope, the conversion of the heart, and 
the recompence of reward ; all these things are put 
forward in all his writings, with a frequency and 
earnestness proportioned to their %'alue and com- 
mensurate with their bearing upon the increase of 
Christ's spiritual kingdom upon earth. They are the 
perpetual theme of his pen, as they were the habitual 
meditation of his soul ; and in his exhortations to 
those Christian commuuities, in which no particular 
errors prevailed, and no ungodly practices had taken 
root, we read of nothing which is not of the highest 



importance to our everlasting salvation, and which 
has not some direct and immediate connexion with 
personal piety. Such is the character of the Epis- 
tles to the Ephesian, the Colossian, and the Phi- 
lippian Churches. In those, to the (jalatian and 
Corinthian communities, there is somewhat of a 
different method pursued. They had fallen into 
some errors, had been guilty of some evil things and 
were in danger of more. Strongly, therefore, and de- 
voutly as. St. Paul urges upon them the fundamental 
doctrines, and the sanctifying commandments of 
the Gospel ; he deviates also into the discussioii of 
matters which might seem to be of inferior consi- 
deration. He instructs them upon the subjects of 
meats and marriage, and lays down rules for the 
management of private disputes and the maintenance 
of religious ministers. Upon this latter point, the 
sources from which his arguments are drawn, are 
various in their kind ; and more or less binding 
upon the consciences of men. 

His first argument for the propriety of rewarding 
the teachers of Christian truth and the guides of 
Christian congregations, with that share of temporal 
wealth and wages which the dignity and usefuhiesB 
of their sacred office deserve, is drawD from tibe 
universal practice of the world towards all othet 
labourers in any ordinary calling. '^ Who goeth a 
warfare at any time,'* sayar he^ ^at hia own charges? 



Who planteth a vinoyard and eateth not of the friiit 
thereof? or who feedetli a flock and eateth not of 
the milk of the flock ?"• Tlie feelings of natural 
justice, and the universal practice of society, com- 
bine to declare that whatever be the earthly object 
to which human labour is directed, that labour is in 
equity entitled to procure for him who employs it 
the sustenance of his frame, and his preservation 
from want and misery. The same feelings, there- 
fore, ought equally to establish it as an universal 
practice in tbe things of God and the soul ; and the 
spiritual, as the carnal labourer, should be deemed 
worthy of his hire and support. 

But St, Paul speaks not only as a man appealing 
to the custom and apprehcnsious of men. He 
appeals for the truth of his principle to the still 
higher authority of God's Law, where a rule is laid 
down which confirms, in a still stronger manner, the 
course which is usually pursued. " For it is written in 
the Law of Moses" which God himself reveaied.")" 
" Thou shall not muzzle the mouth of the ox that 
treadeth out the corn." J The example is that of a 
beast that perisheth, who worketh not of his own 
will, aeither is he aware of the purpose for which 
he works, or of the good which lie is effecting for 
others. Yet God declares, that even for this mute 
unconscious instrument a provision is to be made ; 
• V. 7. t Deut. XXV. 4. t V. 9. 
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and assuredly God careth not for tUc ox alone. As 
much as a rational and willing worker of that which 
is profitable and right is superior to an agent which 
is void of all understanding, and does nothing 
except under the controlling influence of his moral 
and intellectual Lord, so much stronger must the 
conclusion be, that it is God*s will that those 
should be provided for who labour as voluntary and 
thinking ministers of His truth. 

Thus far the Apostle has been insisting only 
upon the equitable claim which honest labour has 
in every case the privilege to put forward for a 
recompence and a maintenance. He next proceeds 
to point out the still higher claims of the spiritual 
workman, and contrasts the unspeakable value of 
that occupation in which the steward of God*s mys- 
teries is engaged, with the transitory and corrupti- 
ble and insignificant nature of the reward for which 
he pleads. " If we have sown unto you spiritual 
things, is it a great thing," says he,* " if we shall 
reap your carnal things?*' Consider the infinite 
disproportion between what we give and what we 
take away, and acknowledging as you must, that, 
the soldier of a temporal King ; the planter of an 
earthly vineyard, and the feeder of a flock upon the 
mountains, are all entitled to live at another's 
charge, be persuaded also to admit and to confess 

• V. 11. 



tliat they wbo are numbered with the noble army of 
martyrs under our Heavenly Lord ; and they, who 
are planters of the true vine in the heart; and they, 
who are the pastors of the sheep for whom Christ 
has died, have by reason of the transcendant glory 
of their office a claim for a certain and a fitting 
recompence too plain even for the thoughtless to 
overlook, and too decided even for the unjust to 
withhold. 

Sl Paul conceives that he has now said enough 
to establish the divine authority of the principle 
for which he was pleading, and proceeds in 
the next place to confirm it by a reference to 
practice as prescribed under God's law. " Do not 
you know," says be,* "that they which minister 
about holy things, live of the things of the 
temple, and they which wait at the altar are 
partakers of the altar ? " \jOok at the priesthood 
of the Jews — that shadow of good th ings to come — 
and there you will behold that Jehovah has himself 
carried into execution that rule, for the propriety of 
which we contend. He has made the Levites to 
obtain their support out of the employments in 
which they were engaged, and recompensed their 
religious labours by an ample and unfailing main- 
tenance. 



Bejond this point the Apostle felt it needless to 
proceed. Nothing more was requisite to demon- 
strate the general will of the Almighty upon the 
necessity of giving a due and regular support to the 
teachers of religious truth and the dispensers of 
religious ordinances. The only thing which yet 
remained to be done was, to apply the conclusion at 
which he had arrived to the Gospel ministry. That 
application he has most unequivocally made in the 
very distinct and forcible expressions which I have 
selected for my text '' Even so/' says he, '^ hath 
the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
Gospel, should live of the Gospel." What was 
commanded and ordained by Jehovah under the 
older covenant, is equally commanded and ordained 
by Jesus under the new. They that waited on the 
service of the sacrifices of the law, and offered up 
its incense, and preserved its continual fire, had 
their means of support providied for them without 
the necessity of sowing, or the care of watering, or the 
labour of the harvest. Even so is it equally and 
inalienably the right of those who preserve alive 
the flame of piety in men's hearts, who offer up 
their common supplications to the Lord, and serve 
them in all their Christian services,— even so is it 
their right to live by the contributions of those 
whom they lead and aid in offering up their bodies 
as living and holy sacrifices unto the God of their 
salvation. 




The leading object of St. Paul, then, m llie text 
is indisputable. He clearly meant to say, that the 
Christian ministry has as strong a claim for support 
upon the Christian community, as the Levitical 
priesthood had upon the Jewish people, and that 
this right rests, as its immovable foundation, upon 
the irresistible authority of our divine Redeemer's 
ordinance. There may be some difficulty, perhaps, 
in discovering to what particular ordinance the 
Apostle alludes ; and we may perhaps be inclined 
to suppose that he rather intended to declare, that 
the whole spirit of our blessed Lord's diicctiona 
upon the point must necessarily imply that such was 
his purpose and decree. For there is most un- 
doubtedly no passage in the Gospels to be found in 
which such a declaration is verbally recorded, 
though the declaration, that " the labourer is worthy 
of his hire,"* spoken as it was to the Apostles when 
first sent out to preach, and applied to them, as it 
was, in their spiritual character, may fairly be 
conceived to have virtually contained tlie same 
sentiment. But, whatever be the mode of inter- 
pretation we adopt, there can be no difficulty in 
perceiving, and with all real Christians there can 
be no hesitation in admitting, that what an inspired 
H Apostle pronounces to have been ordained by Christ, 
^M must be as binding upon our consciences to believe 
^1 and to practise, as if the very words had been 
^M sounded fortli from Heaven in our ears. To cautte 
^K 'Luc: 
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l!ie preachers of the Gospel to live of the Giospel is, 
therefore, the indispensable duty of all the heaien 
of the Gospel. It rests upon them as indi- 
viduals, — it rests upon them as societies. It is an 
obligation which they are to fulfil in every place, 
and under every character which they bear ; as sub- 
jects and as rulers, as Christian leg^ators and as 
Christian men. It is a statute as high as Heaven. 
Thou canst not ascend up thither to take it away. 
It is as strong as the Almighty. Thou canst not 
contend with it to overthrow its power. It is as 
lasting as the Eternal, — and there is no period 
when we may count upon its ceasing to bind. To 
reject it, is to reject Jesus by rejecting one of his 
especial commands ; and whether it be nation or 
individual which refuses to fulfil His bidding, that 
nation or individual may in words confess the 
Lord, but in its works denies him. Admitting then 
that the duty, of enabling the preachers of the 
Gospel to '* live of the Gospel,** is a duty both clear 
and universal, it remains only to examine what is 
the meaning of the phrase, and in what manner 
and to what extent we are called upon to carry 
that meaning into effect. 

Now nothing can be more vain than to imagine, or 
more indefensible than to assert, that when our Sa- 
viour ordained that '^ the preachers of the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel," he meant to convey to 




them Dotbing more than a right to a bare and dh 
uncertain subsistence. A subsistence so scanty as 
merely to prevent the cravings of hunger, and so 
precarious as to give no assurance that the morrow 
will be blessed with the blessings of to-day, can 
neither fulfil the duty of those who are taught in 
the word, nor in any way answer the purposes, or 
give a reasonable supply to the necessities of those 
who teach it. Lazarus was laid daily at the rich 
man's gate, and fed daily, as it would appear, with 
the crumbs which fell from the rich man's table. He 
lived, therefore, by the supplies which the rich 
man afforded. But we know that, notwithstand- 
ing all this, he was not relieved as he ought to 
have been relieved by the hand of a liberal bene- 
ficence. We are also sure that, had any serious 
and important and regular chain of duties been 
imposed either upon his body or mind, the meagre- 
ness of his temporal state would have unfitted him 
for the effectual discharge of his duties, and the 
anxieties of a life which had no resources upon 
which, under Providence, it could with calmness 
depend, would have unfitted his faculties for such a 
continued and strenuous devotion to his peculiar 
employment as is essentially necessary to our pro- 
ficiency and success even in the least arduous pro- 
fessions of this world's inhabitants. It must be the 
same, if not in a higher, at least in an equal degree, 
with those who are set apai't for the services of the 



(Htbernacle of the Grospel of the Lord. They caniiot, 
if in want, have that cheerful and unburthened 
energy of mind by which alone we can attain to 
any excellency in the knowledge iemd. distribution of 
divine thing9. They cannot, if under an absolute 
uncertainty of their daily bread, feel that absoice of 
all worldly anxiety from the heart, without which it 
is almost impossible for the weakness of our fSdlen 
nature to give itself up wholly to any thing, but a 
laborious endeavour to obtain the necessaries of 
life. In cases where a worldly spirit, either of 
ambition or of avarice, has been voluntarily admitted 
and encouraged by a Christian minister, we can 
all perceive how inconsistent such a disposition 
must be with a due attention to his most holy call- 
ing, and how impossible it is, that he can be either 
ja faithful learner or an honest teacher of God's 
truth. We perceive this, and we condemn him for 
his voluntary devotion to the world, not perceiving 
that we ourselves are guilty when, by withholding 
from the minister of our saving faith, that provision 
fur thi) flofiih which is meet and right for the station 
ill which he stands, we almost compel him to turn the 
uurroiit of his thoughts from Heaven to the Earth, 
und direct his eiforts to the labour of securing his 
own temporary existence in this world, instead of 
working for our everlasting inheritance in the next 
When the Lord, therefore, ordained that the preach- 
ers of the Uospel should live of the Gospel, it is 
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must evideut, that it was his purpose to ordaia tbflt 
Uicy should so live, and be so assured that they 
should live of that Gospel, as to have at once the 
best encouragement and the faire3t opportunity 
both fully to learn and faithfully to preach it. This, 
at least, we must conceive to have been the inten- 
tion of the great Bishop of our souls. Hence, if 
we wish to discern the obligation which the rule 
imposes particularly on ourselves, we have only to 
reflect upon the circumstances of the times and coun- 
try in which we are placed, and so endeavour to 
ascertain In what manner the provision for our own 
Christian Ministers will be most likely to produce 
the blessed ends which the Lord contemplated in 
bis commandment. 



It will be almost universally admitted, as I should 
suppose, in the first place, that whatever has a tend- 
ency to make the teacher of religion a creature de- 
pendent for his life upon the caprices and the 
passions either of the many or the few, must through 
our oatural infirmities and wants, have a propor- 
tional tendency to tempt him to adapt his teaching 
so as to obtain the favour of those upon whom his 
life depends. A setded and a permanent provision 
would consequently appear to be one of the most 
^H indispensable requisites for obtaining a free and fear- 
^H less preaching of the Gospel from Christ's appointed 
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BO root of bitteraesSy and no principle of pride and 
unrighteousness in man, and were it not the spe- 
cial object of the religion of Jesus to rebuke and 
control the whole mass of our corruption, — then 
might the provision for the teachers of religion be- 
reasonably entrusted to the voluntary support of their 
hearers, whose natural desire it will ever be to inquire 
into the existence of a future state, and the means 
of obtaining its everlasting blessedness. But look 
where you will, and you will find in every class and 
station something to prevent their giving its due 
encouragement to the plain and honest statement of 
sanctifying truth. There is, in the rich, a love of 
luxury and ease ; amongst the poor the snares of 
dishonesty and discontent. There is oppression in 
rulers, as well as madness in the people ; and there 
is an abiding principle of disinclination to real and 
universal holiness in all. It is, moreover, the per- 
petual office of the preacher of the Gospel to enter 
into a conflict with this ungodliness, and spare none 
of our prejudices, and give room for the indulgence 
of not one of our manifold lusts. In such a contest 
it were impossible to expect that many offences 
should not arise, and that the alienation of the 
hearer's mind should not either check his liberality 
or make his teacher speak peace where God has 
said that there is no peace. But, even in its best 
spiritual state, our nature is miserably calculated, if 
left to its own impulses, to form a true judgment of 
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what is religiously right, and to persevere in that 
judgment without either defect or excess. Look to 
what is passing at this moment in our own land. 
On the one hand you will behold a congregation of 
men giving a free and a liberal support to a preacher 
of their choice, but choosing only a preacher whose 
unhappy misapprehensions of the Gospel have led 
him into the depths of many an enthusiastical imagi- 
nation, and who, with the most lofty aspirations 
after a pure and unblemished rule of righteousness* 
has debased his teaching by pretensions to the 
spirit, and by errors in doctrine, from which all 
humble sobriety revolts. Look, on the other hand, 
and you will perceive a denomination of the pro- 
fessors of Christianity, who measure all its glorious 
heights by the inadequate standard of their own 
grovelling understandings, and take away all the 
meritorious efficacy of the Saviour's blood for sal- 
vation, to place it upon the weakness and imperfec- 
tion of tlieir own repentance and works. These 
are the changing deformities, these the excrescences 
or the leannesses, with which an unsettled and an 
optional provision for the preachers of the Gospel 
would soon overload or attenuate that Gospel's fair 
proportion and form. Wherever the life of the 
Minister is star\'ed or bloated according to the 6uc- 
tuating breath of popular applause, or bangs for its 
preservation upon the arbitrary dictate of some 
ruler's power, there cannot be said to be in such a 
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church a provision which is at all in harmony with 
our blessed. Saviour's rule ; for it is not a provision 
which does its best to make those that live of the 
Gospel preach only and always the doctrines of the ' 
Gospel. For this purpose one of the first of our 
duties is, as a nation for our whole people, and as 
individuals for ourselves, to provide a niaintenance ' 
for a Christian ministry, so fixed and permanent as 
to be placed bey oiKd the control of our ungodliness 
and caprice. 

Yet the hearer^s passions and prejudices ietre not 
the only ones against' which we have to guard. Tt 
is equally necesi^ary to prevent the vanity and pre- 
sumption, the ignorance or the proud learning, of 
the teacher himself, from any perversion of the 
sacred word of truth. Some general principles 
there are, in the Book of God, to which all should 
bow, and by which all instruction should be regu- 
lated. To investigate those principles should be 
the business of the collective wisdom of many, and 
not be left to the carelessness, or the indiscretion, 
or the incapacity or the wilfulness of each individual 
minister. To the fundamental doctrines which the 
mature and deliberative wisdom of the most pious 
and learned have pronounced to be according to 
godliness and truth, should each man, in his teach- 
ing be conformed, and thus renounce the follies and 
the errors, with which curiosity or a love of novelty 
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might otherwise betray his understanding and his 
heart. Tliereis no man who has searched well into 
the weakness of hia own spirit who will not feel and 
bless the important benefits of such a guide to him 
in his work of dividing the weird as is provided by a 
body of sound doctrinal articles, and the devotional 
fomis of a pious and sober liturgy. And there is no 
one who considers those various dangers which beset 
the truth, without acknowledging, that if the preach- 
ers of the Gospel are to live of the Gospel at all, it 
should be a ministry endowed, and a church estab- 
lished, to which the privilege should be given. It 
should be to a ministry endowed, — lest they neglect 
or pervert the Gospel, in the hope of pleasing their 
congregation, for filthy lucre's sake. It should be 
in a Church whose leading doctrines and discipline 
are established and prescribed, lest the minister 
should deviate into error through bis own individual 
vanity or pride,— his want of wisdom or of care. 



I would now pass from the manner in which the 
proivisioD for a Christian minister should be obtained, 
to the extent to which that provision should be 
carried. We have already seen that our Lord's 
ordinance implies, that each preacher of the Gospel 
should so live of the Gospel, as it is meet and right 
that he should live, considering the circumstances 
in which he is placed and the work he has to per- 
form. What, then, are the circumstances in whiclt 
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the Christian ministry now stands. It has pleased 
the Almigh^ Giver of the Grospel so to order the 
course of human afiairs, that the revelation which 
was once plain in its language, should have become 
obscure to many through the change of nations 
and of tongues. It demands learning to interpret 
the language, as well as labour to investigate 
and wisdom to explain, and the gift of utterance to 
enforce the laws and precepts and promises oi 
God's word. It has also seemed fit unto the Lord, 
that the gifts of wisdom and of interpretation and 
of tongues, which were once communicated by the 
immediate agency of the spirit in his extraordinary 
operations, can now only be attained by that spirit's 
blessing in its ordinary course upon our education 
and study, a study and education which nothing 
but wealth can purchase and time make perfect for 
its holy end. The first claim, therefore, which we 
would prefer for the Christian ministry is, that their 
maintenance be such as the sacrifices which they 
make in coming to the Lord's altar may appear to 
deserve. Measure the provision which you make 
for the life of the Gospel preacher, by the quantiQr 
of the means of subsistence which he has given up 
to qualify himself for the station he holds, and 
assuredly I say not more than is just and true, when 
I say, that you have done no more than the strictest 
demands of an equitable recompence require. But 
there is another point to be considered in this ques« 
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tton ; and it is that which relates not only to the 
preacher himself, but to his family. St. Paul posi- 
tively aftirms the right of the Christian minister to be 
maintained, not only in his single but his married 
estate, and the melancholy history of ministerial sin- 
fulness for many hundreds of years confirms the ex- 
pediency not only of allowing, but almost of en- 
couraging, the clergy to enter into that estate. The 
dark annals of the Church proclaim aloud that an un- 
married cannot be a pure and holy ministry. But 
can the mother forget her child, or ought the father 
who is a preacher of the Gospel, to neglect to 
provide for his own household, and so deny the 
faith, and become worse than an infidel t Gad 
forbid, and forbid it also that bounty by which as a 
Christian people you seek to fulfil the spirit of the 
Lord's ordinance in the text. I am verily persuaded 
that I speak only the words of truth and sincerity, 
and that I press not the expressions of our blessed 
Redeemer beyond their legitimate import, when I 
draw this conclusion from his declaration, that it is 
the duty of every Christian legislature and com- 
munity to provide a certain and a sufficient main- 
tenaoce both for the minister and the children of 
a miaister, I mean a maintenance which may bear 
some reasonable proportion to that which he has 
given up in preparation for the ministry in which 
he is engaged. In one word, humanity and justice 
alike press upon the hearer of the Gospel the 
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necessity of so ordering the outward circumstances 
of the Church, that the preacher of the Gospel may 
live of the Gospel in a manner which will neither 
condemn his family to irremediable poverty, nor 
degrade himself to a station below every other 
individual who has enjoyed the same education. 
If he be thus degraded, the ministry will soon 
cease to be provided with such educated teachers^ 
and be filled principally with those who are too 
ignorant to understand the nature of that Gospel 
which they ought to preach, and who undertake 
the charge only for the means of a subsistence 
which it affords. For it is impossible, by any 
imaginable diminution of a Church's revenues, to 
make its offices cease to be the objects of ambition 
to some and of covetousness to others. Reduce it 
to the lowest of all possible scales, — make it barely 
enough to give to an individual only a morsel of 
bread, and there will still be found some so destitute 
both of food and principle as to thrust themselves 
into the priest's office for that solitary morsel's 
sake. 

A certain, a sufficient, and a fitting maintenance 
for himself and for his family is all that a Christian 
minister can claim as his due by reason of that 
which the Lord has ordained in the text. This is 
all that belongs to him as a debt. Whatever is 
given to him beyond this, is not of necessity but of 
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irrace. Wlicn, however, wo regard the dii^nity of 
his office, the excellency of its ministrations, and 
the divine glory and blessings which follow the 
conscientious performance of his work, there would 
seem to be abundant encouragement for the hearers 
of the Gospel to exercise that grace almost to an 
unlimited extent. No grateful heart which had 
through some preacher's instrumentality been made 
partaker of the mercies of redeeming love could 
think, if rightly disposed, that anything was too 
great or too good to testify liis sense of so great a 
lalvation. If cured, like Naaman, of the leprosy of 
sin, like him we shall desire to be liberal to the 
prophet who has shewn us the waters of healing for 
the soul, and to be liberal not according to, but 
even beyond, our power. But we plead not for the 
exercise of such boundless liberality, for we know 
that it would be most dangerous both to our ever- 
lasting welfare and our present religious usefulness. 
*' How hardly,'' said our Redeemer, " shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God," — 
Again he said — " It is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God." And when 
to explain the hardness of the saying, he 
relaxed no further than to say, " With men this is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible."* 
Such are the dangers of a state of great and ex- 
" See Matthew, c. \ix. v. 53 to 26 ; anil Mark, c. x. v. 23 Id 27- 
C 2 
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orbitant wealth even to the salvation of an ordmaiy 
Christian. To a minister it cannot be a less perilous 
possession. There is indeed in the splendour and 
the luxury to which excessive riches lead a tempta- 
tion to indulgence and to ease, most hazardous ta 
self-denial and exertion in all holy things which 
are required of every minister of the Lord. We 
ask not then, I repeat, for any dangerous pre- 
eminence in deceitful riches, for we know our 
weakness and our duty, and fear lest the one might 
be overpowered and the other neglected in the 
midst of so many earthly temptations and delights^ 
What we seek is not a superfluity, but a sufficiency, 
of the good things of this life ; and if at any time 
our desires should reach beyond the bounds of 
Christian moderation, it is your duty not to answer 
but resist the claim. By pride and by fulness of 
bread was Sodom delivered over to the vengeance 
of eternal fire. By the pride of excessive power 
and the fulness of excessive wealth did the clergy, 
in the tlark days of Popery become corrupt ; 
ignorant, persecuting, and abominable. Warned 
by their example, we would wish to be saved from 
their evil, and prefer to you, in behalf of the 
Christian ministry, nothing beyond the simplicity 
of Agur's prayer : — Give to them that watch over 
your souls neither riches nor poverty : Give them 
not poverty, lest through its wants and sorrows they 
become disinclined or disabled from the energetic 




pursuit of their most liuly calling, and cease to be 
disinterested and effectual teachers and guides. 
Give them not riches, lest they learn to forget their 
God and fall into many foolish and hurtful lusts 
ivdl make them the destroyers both of their 
loula and the souls of them that hear them. 

My brethren, I do not often trespass upon you 
with discussions like these — " Be ye followers of 
me," says St. Paul, " even as I am of Christ," 
and to follow St. Paul has ever, therefore, been the 
object of my humble efforts. Like him I have in 
general endeavoured to win souls to Christ by a 
display of all the leading doctrines and precepts of 
our saving faith. Like him also I have for once 
deviated into another path, and taken, as the occa- 
sion seemed to require, the duty of providing for 
the Christian ministry as nay theme. For these are 
truly no ordinary times. There are some who 
would sweep away with the besom of destruction 
every vestige of a settled and permanent provision 
for the preachers of the Gospel in our Church, and 
make us the uncertain pensioners upon the changing 
passions and partialities of men. To resist that 
ruinous imagination has been my labour, and .to 
convince you that it is in fact the duty of every 
Christian nation to pursue a very different line of 
conduct, has been the honest purpose of all that 
I have uttered this day. If I have spoken evil, bear 
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witness of the evil ; if in error, correct the error. 
But if, as I most earnestly hope and believe, I have 
spoken only what is just and true, accept the truth, 
and accepting it apply it to the Church to which 
you belong. If you confess it to be a Divine 
ordinance of the Lord Jesus himself, that the 
preachers of the Gospel should so live of the 
Grospel as to have a certain, a sufficient, and a 
suitable maintenance, speak forth before the world 
the conviction of your minds, and rebuke the un-^ 
christian clamour which demands the utter sacrifice 
of every privilege and possession of England's 
endowed and established Church. Let your 
thoughts and your deeds be alike for her, if you 
love her in sincerity and believe her to deserve that 
love ; and under every character you bear, by every 
power and influence you possess, as Christian 
writers and legislators and men, let your tongues 
and talents be exerted at once to purify and pre- 
serve her as a blessing to the land. For we pretend 
not that she is perfect, — her articles, her liturgy, 
and her discipline, were the creation of human 
hands, — and scriptural and excellent as they are, 
beyond the excellency which can be found in any 
other church, still, like every thing that is human, 
they have their blemishes and imperfections. They 
are blemishes and imperfections, however, which 
are neither so great nor so many as to justify us in 
lessening her in the opinion of others, or with- 




drawing; from her the homag;e of our own attacli- 
ment and support. But there are no terms which 
can more forcibly express the feelings with which 
every sincere and pious Christian ought to regard 
the Church to which we belong, than those wliich 
were used by an unhappy monarch of our own, at 
a time when misfortunes had gathered so thickly 
around his throne as to make it impossible to sup- 
pose that, upon such a subject, he could utter any 
thing but the genuine sentiments of his soul : — 



" If you never see my face again I do require and 
entreat you, that you never suffer your heart to re- 
ceive the least check against, or disaffection from, 
the church of England, I tell you I have tried it ; 
and, after much search and many disputes, have 
concluded it to be the best in the world, not only in 
the community as Christian, but, in the special 
notion, as reformed ; keeping the middle way 
between the pomp of superstitious tyranny, and the 
meanness of fantastic anarchy. Not hut that, the 
draught being excellent as to the main, both for 
doctrine and government, in the Church of England, 
some lines, as in very good figures, may haply re- 
quire correcting and polishing.'* 



Would to God, that seutiraents like these did not 

only almost, but altogether, prevail among the people 

■ Eikoti Busiliki', e. 17. 
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of our land ! Then would our Church be reformed, 
indeed, but cautiously and effectually reformed, not 
ruined. Then would her imperfections be removed, 
her defects supplied ; but neither her beauty de- 
faced, nor her strength impaired : and God might 
bless us with the favourable light of his countenance. 
But woe unto us, if the cry of those who would 
level her honour with the dust should triumph. She 
has been once in captivity ; and neither did religion 
prosper more, nor was the nation more satisfied, than 
when she was free, and in her glory and power. 
Should she now be blasted with the breath of utter 
and irremediable desolation, even her enemies may 
discover, when it is too late, that the learning of 
the Church of England's ministers, the excellence 
of her scriptural liturgy, the soundness of her scrips 
tural articles, and the stability of her decent and 
devout services and institutions, have been one 
principal bulwark of truth and piety in their cpur 
gregations, as well as our own. And then may 
God withdraw his blessing, and refuse to build 
again the walls of our Jerusalem, because we with- 
held from her our support in her adversity, and 
refused to do and to give that which the Lord has 
ordained in the text, that we should give and do for 
the maintenance of her Gospel ministers. 
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I HAVE ndiuitled in the preceding discourse, that there 
may be some blemishes and imperfections in our Eccle- 
Btafitical Establishment, and that such blemishes and 
imperfectioDs should, as reason and justice demand, be 
cautiously, and as far as possible, eflectually removed and 
supplied ; I feel called upon, iherefore, to take some brief 
notice of a few of those objections which are usually urged 
against the Church of England, and to eifpress the opinion 
which I have conscientiously, and I hope, not imprudently 
ventured to form, upon the propriety and means of their 
removah 

One of the most frequent and prominent accusations 
against the existing state of things in the established 
Church of England, is derived from the practice, and, 
under certain circumstances, the authorised practice, of 
holding pluralities of benefices with cure of souls. It is 
not only the professed enemies of our Church who have 
condemned the custom and the laws which sanction ihis 
practice, nor is it in these latter days alone that the voice 
of opposition has been raised. " The practice of holding 
plurahties of benefices with the cure of souls, hath been 
complained of, as one of the greatest grievances of the 
Church of England, ever since it hath been reformed,"* 

• Dean Pridetui. 
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and acknowledged as an evil of at least considerable mag- 
nitude, by many whose names upon every other subject, 
obtain our highest veneration and ready acquiescence. 
^ Be the consequences of the system, however, what they 
may, suppose the strongest language of our adversaries in 
their censures against pluralities to be fully justified, and 
I beg leave at once to say, that the Clergy of the Church 
of England are not responsible for the continuance of the 
system to any objectionable extent. The perpetuation of 
the practice is owing, not to the Clergy, but to the laity 
alone. More than a hundred years ago, the most rigid 
restraint upon pluralities, if not their entire abolitioii 
would have been legally enforced, had not the plan been 
overthrown, not by any interference of Parsons in favour 
of their own pecuniary interests, but by the resistance 
of the Peers for the sake of some of their own petty 
privileges. 

Soon after the Revolution in 1688, and when Tillotson 
had succeeded Archbishop Sancroft in the See of Canter- 
bury, there was formed, among other propositions of reform, 
a plan for removing " the scandal of pluralities.'' Several 
draughts of Bills were consequently prepared for the pur- 
pose of being offered to the consideration of Parliament, 
but in the end, that of the learned and judicious Dean 
Prideaux was unanimously approved of at a meeting of 
the Bishops at Lambeth, and the rest withdrawn. The 
first idea had been to take away all pluralities without 
exception. This had been the intention of Bishop 
Burnet in particular, but upon consultation with Prideaux 
he changed his views. Prideaux in fact convinced him 
*' that as long as there were so many small vicarages and 
other impropriated Churches, either wholly unendowed, 
or else insufficiently provided for, the state of this Churcln 
as it is at present, could not bear an absolute suppression 
of all pluralities, and therefore till all impropriated tithes 
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should be agaJD rcBtored, or every Church-Hving i 
other way made a competency, it would be necessary to 
proceed in a middle way as lo this matter," In confor- 
mity ivith these sentiments, the Bill which was drawn up 
and so unanimously agreed to, did not utterly destroy all 
pluralities, but only provided that they bhoiild for the 
future be restrained " within the limits of Rve miles 
distance, measuring it by the common road from one 
Church to another." The pluralist was thus placed iii a 
situation, in which if the inclination was not wanting, he 
bad always the power of superintending the spiritual 
interests of both the parishes to which he was attached. 
But wise and temperate as was the measure proposed, it 
met with a reception which, with all candid minds, ought 
to exonerate the English Clergy from a great portion of 
the abuse and ill-will under which they still and moat 
unjustly labour on this account. For " the Lords were so 
fond of their privilege of qualifying Chapluins for plurali- 
ties, that they would hearken to nothing which should 
diminish or restrain it, and therefore would not allow the 
Bill so much as to be once read in their House." 

The facU which I have here stated will be found more 
fully detailed in " The Life of Dean Prideaux," p. 79. to 
p. 82. and in a Tract written by Prideaux himself and 
appended to his Treatise upon "The Original and Right 
of Tithes," and 1 would earnestly commend the perusal 
of these works both to the Laity and Clergy of oik 
Church. 

Whether a measure which contemplates only the restraint 
of Pluralities, or one whicb would effect their entire 
abolition may be most expedient in the present state of 
things, I presume not to determine. It is undeniable, 
however, that the inadequacy of many livings to afford a 
mamtenance for a minister, which induced Prideaux lo 
content himself with an endeavour to restrain the evil 
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within some reasonable limits, still subsists : and forms 
the second ground of objection to the Established Church. 
Now as this inadequacy has, in general, arisen from the 
transfer of the tithes and other property which originally 
belonged to the parochial minister into the hands of lay- 
men, or of Bishops, or of other ecclesiastical bodies and 
individuals, it is most natural to look for a supply of the 
deficiency to the contributions of those who have been 
partakers of the alienated possessions. There is consider- 
able difficulty, however, in carrying such a plan into 
effect, yet there are one or two remarks which I would 
venture to make upon this subject 

I do not think that, in the case of Cathedral Churches, 
it would be at all expedient to place their property, as has 
been proposed, in the hands of commissioners, and leave 
the Deans and Prebendaries only as pensioners upon the 
general fund. In every case it seems desirable to effect 
as much real good with as little visible alteration as 
possible, and above all things, it should be the endeavour 
of reformers not to weaken the foundation upon which 
property in general rests, by any arbitrary interference 
with it in some particular instances. It would be most 
unwise, therefore, by sanctioning a sudden and extensive 
revolution in the tenure of so large a mass of property to 
give an example of spoliation which might be most fatally 
acted upon as a precedent by the advocates of changes of 
a very different description. For there are few titles to 
estates more ancient, and not many estates which have 
been employed more beneficially for the public than those 
which have been enjoyed by the members of ecclesiastical 
corporations. 

Again, it would not seem to be very desirable to call 
upon the Deans and Prebendaries to diminish their 
respective incomes to the extent to which a diminution 
would necessarily be required, were they to augment in 
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a proper degree, the Blipends of all the poorer benefices 
under their control. There is a certain dignity attached 
to the prebendal station, and a certain liberality and 
mode of life requiied from those who hold it. If the 
station is to be retained at all, it surely ought to be so 
provided for, as to preserve to it its dignity, and enable 
those who hold it to live and be liberal as all their 
predecessors have been. It has always, therefore, appeared 
to me that wbalever is to be done for the augmentation of 
smaller benefices by contributions from the funds belonging 
to the deans and chapters should be done by reducing the 
number of the prebendaries and not their incomes. In 
some Cathedrals, as it is well known, the general duties of 
the Church, and the entire management of the affairs are in- 
trusted to a dean and four residentiaries. The rest of the 
prebends in such Cathedrals are in fact sinecures, and more 
or less richly endowed according to circumstances, with 
separate estates, but in general very poorly provided for. 
Hence it is evident that a dean and four residentiariea 
ate all that are absolutely requisite to conduct the 
business and services of a Cathedral Church, and that 
all beyond that number, the sinecure stalls in particular, 
may be dispensed with, if any urgent motive appears 
to require the sacrifice. Suppose then that a Bill were 
introduced to suspend any further appointment to any 
prebendal stall until, where more than four exist, the 
number shall be reduced to four. Suppose that it were 
further enacted that the emoluments of each suppressed 
stall should be paid over to the governors of Queen 
Anne's Bounty, and appropriated by them, in the first 
instance, to the augmentation of those benefices which 
belonged to the ecclesiastical bodies from which the 
payments came, and I think I fall short of, rather than 
exceed the truth when I say that 60,000/. a year, would 
ultunatcly be obtauied with little if any additional trouble 
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or expence, for the increase of the maintenaace of the 
parochial Clergy, a body of men whoae importance and 
services it is impossible to overv^ue, though they are too 
often overlooked. At the same time there would not be the 
smallestinterference with the tenure of real property. The re- 
newals of leases and the management of estates would go on 
as before, and no pernicious precedent be held forth to en- 
courage the mistaken patrons of revolutionary change. I 
should scarce have ventured to propose even such an altera- 
tion had not an instance of a similar kind been already on 
record. Not many years ago two prebends were by an 
act of parliament suppressed, and their revenues diverted 
to the maintenance of the fabric of a cathedral Church, 
and few know and fewer still have been found to condemn 
the act. Archbishop Sutton also obtained much praise for a 
measure of a somewhat questionable expediency ; I meau 
the appropriation of a considerable portion of the emolu- 
ments of a parochial benefice for the purpose of increasing 
tlie scanty income of the Bishopric of Bristol. The 
spiritual interests of the Church of England, undoubtedly 
exceed the value of her material edifices. I cannot, 
therefore, but conceive that, if it be indeed a matter of 
Uie very first importance to raise to a decent sufficiency 
the maintenance of every parochial Minister throughout 
the land, the suggestions I have made will not be con- 
sidered by any one as an unheard of novelty proceeding 
from a spirit of wanton and unnecessary interference with 
the existing circumstances of our ecclesiastical establish*- 
ment 

The Bishops who hold the tithes originally belonging 
to parochial Ministers have already been empowered to 
augment the stipends of poor incumbents, and in many 
instances have done it. But many sees are not only 
incapable of bearing any diminution of emolument, but 
are actually incapable of supporting the Bishops them- 
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•elres. Before therefore we lay any large portion of 
the burden of making further provision for the parochial 
ttiiaistry upon the membera of the episcopal bench, we 
must consider whether the richer ought not, in the Brat 
instance, to be called upon to do something for the poorer 
among their own brethren. That it is expedient both 
to persevere in the system of perpetual translations, and 
to leave the sees in their present state of extreme 
ine(]uality, as to revenues, is what 1 suppose few would 
beansiousto maintain. Whenever translations are now 
made it is almost uniformly to a richer diocese, and the 
impression which attends the repetition of this pro- 
ceeding is, that emolument is the leading motive of the 
change. For it sometimes happens that the diocese 
which is quitted, is a more important nnd extensive 
sphere of action than that for which it is exchanged. 
Surely it is to be desired that il should be otherwise, and 
that preserving inviolate the privilege of translation, the 
privilege should seldom if ever be used, except when from 
infirmity or age, or some other grave reason, a Bishop 
might desire a change both for his own benefit, and that 
of the Church united. It is therefore a matter of great con- 
sequence to place the revenues of each Bishop upon such a 
footing that he should neither be compelled by poverty, 
nor tempted by riches to leave his appointed sphere of duty 
without some reasonable cause. But where can we with 
more propriety look for the means of effecting such an 
approximation to equality, {for absolute equality would 
be neither expedient nor just,) than to those richer 
bishoprics whose large emoluments now serve to make 
the poverty of the poorer dioceses more conspicuous. 
Whatever is done must be done, however, as in the case 
of chapters, without setting any evil example of change 
and violation of the rights of private property. It should 
be done, therefore, if at all. only by a contribution from the 
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more birg«ly endowed tees ; and as daring the late war an 
income lax was paid by Bishops, as well as others, for the 
purposes of the State, I do not see how any valid objection 
coold be raised against the principle of imposing a similar 
tax npon some of them for the general benefit of the 
Chorch. I speak this, of coarse, npon the supposition 
that there are some of the Episcopal revenues which 
would admit of beif^ thus curtailed, and still leave 
a remainder sufficient for the due maintenance of the 
station. If there be no such superfluity in any Diocese, 
or if what could be fairly spared would not supply all 
deficiencies in the poorer Sees, I feel convinced, that 
as it is the duty, so it would be the earnest wish of 
the Clergy in general, to have a proper provision made for 
their rulers out of the revenues of those situations which 
may be considered as more peculiarly belonging to them- 
selves, I mean the deaneries and prebendal stalls. 

The question as to what the lay impropriators should do 
to raise to a decent suflBciency the maintenances of the 
Clergy in those benefices whose tithes and other eccle- 
siastical emoluments they enjoy, is one both of delicacy 
and intricacy. Even when such impropriations have 
descended in uninterrupted succession from father to son, 
and the conditions, therefore, upon which the grant was 
originally made still remain in full force, there is con- 
siderable difficulty in enacting the fulfilment of these 
conditions after they have been permitted to remain so 
long without being acted upon, that the obligation has 
bron almost forgotten. Where such impropriations have 
pnRNml by sale, from one family to another, and no 
abntomont been made in the price paid, because of the 
obligations which rest upon the holders of such property, 
tho (lidlculty is materially increased. There are, how- 
rver» some valuable sugg^estions upon this point in the 
Into charge of the bishop of Exeter, to the consideration 
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of which, the reader is referred. I will only add that, 
should any future enactment require from ecclesiastical 
bodies and individuals an effort to place the Clergy 
of the Established Church upon the footing of a suitable 
and independent sufficiency, it is to be hoped that the 
laity, if not by constraint, yet of a wilHng mind, will come 
forward, if they really approve their Church's doctrine 
and discipline, to aid the accomplishment of so godly and 
beueficial a work. Already I could name some instances 
of voluntary and important sacrifices on the part of lay 
impropriators for the purpose of increasing the scanty 
income of their parochial ministers, and I will not doubt, 
that such examples would be imitated. At least I will 
venture to indulge the hope that the members of a reformed 
parliament will not merely pull down and destroy what 
ihey think to be pernicious, but, considering religion as 
the basis of all happiness in nations, as well as in indivi- 
duals, will shew a readiness to communicate the blessings 
of ibe Gospel to every coiner of the land, and supply the 
means of strengthening the weakness and extending the 
ministmtiuDs of the Estabhshed Church to every place, if, 
indeed, they do conscientiously believe it to be deserving 
of their support. 

There are many other points which require consider- 
ation, but which I abstain from discussing, because not 
immediately connected with the subject of my discourse 
—the duty of providing for Christ's ministers a certain 
and sufficient support. That is a subject upon which 
J feel most anxious, and in a humble reliance upon 
God's blessing, I commit the cause of the Clergy 
■ of the Established Church to the care of lis friends 
whom I believe to be both muny and sincere. 
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SERMON, 



" Tliat ye stand fatt in one Spirit with one minti, striving 
t^elher for tbe Faith of the Goapc), and in nothing terrified by 
your advetsnries," 

A suffering Apostle writes thus to a suffering 
Church, and expresses his anxiety to hear of them, 
as well for his own consolation, as their good, and 
the establishment of the faith itself, that they 
are thus maintaining, under trial, such a couversa- 
tion as becometh the Gospel of Christ. The ques- 
tion in fact for the Cluirch at Philippi to entertain 
in this emergency, was not simply a question of 
existence, but a queijtion of extension also — not 
whether they should be able effectually to resist, 
but whether they should be able to advance against 
their enemies. For, under the banners of that 
truth with which they had been entrusted, they 
were to secure further victories over the world, the 



Hesh, and the devil. They had themselves tasted 
of the heavenly gift, and were required, as far as 
human agency might avail, to impart the knowledge 
and blessings of it also unto others. Great privileges 
had been conferred upon them, a great necessity 
was laid on them. They had no easy task however 
to accomplish — their Church was at present only 
in its infancy — strong rooted prejudice and infidelity 
crossed them at every turn — idolatry and supersti- 
tion stood in their way — sensuality and divers lusts, 
strange customs and indulgencies, whatever in short 
could not bear the light, was in opposition to them, 
and persecution besides ready to overwhelm them. 
Yet though a diflScult task was imposed on them, it 
was not impracticable. They answered to the call 
and exhortation of the Apostle — they stood fast — 
they strove together for the Faith of the Gospel — 
they were in nothing terrified by their adversaries. 
It was owing to such examples of firmness in the 
Primitive Church, that the light of Divine truth, 
contained in the Gospel, was, through the Grace of 
God, like the breaking of the natural day, rapidly 
extended upon the earth, as well to those who were 
afar off, as to those who were nigh, and that a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works, devoted to a 
faith working by love, and followers of the righteous- 
ness which is by faith, were preserved and sepa- 
rated, in the midst of an evil and adulterous gene- 
ration, to glorify God in exhibiting and proclaiming 
the kingdom of his beloved Son. The circum- 
stance should not be lost sight of, because in peri- 



lous timt^s tlie rccoilectioii of it will always serve to 
strengthen the Church of Christ, that this epistle 
was especially addressed to the ministry at PliiHppi ; 
or in its own words, " to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus which are at Philippi, witli the Bishops and 
Deacons;" and it must be perfectly clear, that, in 
whatever shape the spirit of persecution may break 
out, or opposition be manifested to the revealed 
truth of God, a like course of conduct to that 
which is here so earnestly and affectionately urged 
by the Apostle, must be pursued by those, who are 
commissioned to publish that truth unto mankind. 
Not indeed for their own protection and preserva- 
tion simply, but as the appointed means, under 
Divine blessing, of upholding and continuing the 
purity of true religion upon earth. Could the 
Apostle have lived to witness what is now passing 
among us, it is hardly to be supposed that he 
could have addressed us in more seasonable and 
apposite terms. 

For the advantage, it was to be considered, of 
assuming such an attitude of defence would be two- 
fold. It would at once minister the assurance of 
safety to ourselves, and of defeat and confusion to 
our enemies : we bearing in mind, that God is not un- 
righteous to forget our work and labour of love, since 
He is faithful who has promised ; and they plainly 
perceiving that every attempt on their part against 
a Church so fortified and sustained, must come to 
nought. I will not therefore say, that tlie time is 
come when unity should especially be found to pre- 
vail among us as ministers of God's wordj aud 



members of the bodr of Christ — for onitv should 
at all times distingnish the teachers and professors 
of ChristianitT--but I will sav, that the time is 
come, when the want of it, could not fail of being 
attended with the most lamentable and serious 
consequences to ourselves, and all around us — ^to 
ourselves, as being found deficient in that mind 
and spirit which should animate the fiuthful guar- 
dians of men's souls — to those around us, as being 
distracted with our divisions, and rendered incapa- 
ble, in consequence, of profiting as they ought by 
that word of truth, which it is our business to set 
before them. For it can be no question with us, 
what is truth — we have all of us virtually agreed 
upon that, which Christ came into the world to 
IxNir witness to — in adopting the doctrines and 
articles of the Church to which we belong. Agree- 
'\\\% ihercrore in the faith, ought we not all "to speak 
th(^ same thing, and to have no divisions among 
IIS ; but to be perfectly joined together in the same 
mind, and in the same judgment." For if we are 
(lividcci how can we expect our flocks to be united, 
and how will that kingdom of Heaven be promoted 
by ns on earth, which is described, under figure 
at liiHt of one-fold and one shepherd? Already has 
Apostolic reprobation, marked that state of things, 
HH destructive of the very principle on which every 
true (Munch nnist be built — namely, one Lord 
Ji»suH Christ, the same yesterday, and to day, and 
foi ever when num, professing the same faith, are 
lu»itrd to declare themselves as of different house- 
}itihh ihiTcin, -•' 1 am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, 
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and I of Cephas, and I of C'iirist." Is Christ, he 
asks, divided 1 For whom do we preach ? our- 
selves ? or Christ crucified 1 — or, whose is the doc- 
trine ? ours ? or His who sent us ? Sensible as we 
must be, of the distinction to be drawn in this 
case, we cannot, while we strictly attend to it, be 
led into any very serious difference ourselves, nor 
cause those whom we are commissioned to instruct 
to fall into any thing of the kind. But it is to be 
regretted, that over zeal — the being well affected 
even in a good cause — shall sometimes, in its exu- 
berance, create the very confusion it would avoid, 
—and some of the doctrines of Christianity be so 
partially enforced, as to cause in the minds of men 
others of equal importance to be overlooked or 
held in no account— as faith, for instance, to the 
depreciation of good works, — or good works, to the 
exclusion or disregard of their sole great principle 
faith. That these things are not always intended 
by those, on either side, who arc the authors of 
such confusion, is not matter of charitable con- 
struction only, but absolute fact : and it were to 
be wished, that, instead of running into such ex- 
tremes, and affording an bundle to the enemies of 
the Gospel, to attack us, under the impression that 
we are at variance among ourselves, and do not 
know our own minds — they would moderate their 
zeal, and, rightly dividing the word of truth, would 
let their moderation be known unto all men. For 
among all tlie points which the teachers of divine 
truth have to guard against, no one is more essential. 



than misapprehension in the minds of those whom 
they instruct. But it is not agreement in doctrine 
only that is requirtd of us : there indeed the minis- 
ters of the Church of England, with nil tlieir par- 
ticular inchnings to bring one doctrine more 
prominently forward than another, some dwelling 
more largely on the principle, and others on the 
perfection of the Christian life, but all agreeing on 
the sole merits and mediation of Christ, as the pur- 
chase of salvation, may justly claim a high dis- 
tinction. Whilst the various sects around them 
differ no less from one another, than from the esta- 
blished Church, and embrace a variety of strange 
doctrine, the natural consequence of endeavouring 
to build themselves up, ratlier on their own opi- 
nions, than on the word of God, or, which is much 
the same, on a wresting of the Scriptures to their 
own impressions, rather than on a plain interpre- 
tation of them in godly simplicity — iliey, the minis- 
ters of our Church, are essentially agreed. But is 
this alt that we shall be able to say ? Shall we be 
aide to profess no further agreement 1 Shall we 
not exhibit also, to the world, unity of spirit ? That 
brethren should dwell together in unity— that the 
disciples of the same Lord should answer to the 
Prayer, which, in contemplation of bis sufferings for 
their sakes, and of the evil which he saw coming 
upon the world, he offered up to the Father for 
them, and all future members of his Church, that 
they should he one, even as He and the Father are 
one, are points, which can never be overlooked by 



a Cliristiun ministry. They will naturally consider, 
that, as in all things they should show themselves 
ensamples to the flock, so here they should not be 
wanting. What prudence, or worldly policy, as it 
is more attractingly defined, would dictate in ordi- 
nary cases, becomes here matter of religion and 
solemn obligation. We are set for the defence and 
propagation of the Gospel, and our interests, our 
dangers, our sufferings and our hopes are the same. 
The sympathy therefore which should prevail 
among us, should be such, as would fall within the 
spirit of the Apostolic description ■ that " whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it, 
or one member be honoured, all the members re- 
joice with it." If it mutit be so, in the nature of 
things, that in regard to many outward circum- 
stances and events, we cannot all be of one mind in 
one house, yet still, where the interests of Christ's 
kingdom are concerned, our heart should, unques- 
tionably, be as the heart of one man. For to see 
us divided in affection, is an encouragement to the 
enemies of our religion to break in upon us. And 
surely it nmst be felt by us all in the present day, 
tliat they need no such encouragement, but are 
ready enougli of themselves to make the attack. 
They are perfectly well aware of what union is 
capable of accomplishing, and what advantage may 
be taken of disunion, in those opposed to them. 
And therefore, with that wisdom which is too apt 
to distinguish the children of this world in their 
generation, from the children of liglit, they contrive, 
13 
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for a season, to compose the most jarring elements, 
and combine together to destroy that edifice of 
pure religion in the land, the Church of England, 
which stands aloof from their errors and supersti- 
tion, and throws into the shade all pretensions to a 
sounder faith. For the Church of England is not 
now threatened, but invested by her foes. Those 
who are without God in the world, and they who 
would be supposed to be with him in the world, 
they who deny the Lord who bought them, and yet 
would be called Christians after his name, the men 
who hold of superstitious vanities, and such as pro- 
fess to abhor all semblance of idolatry, and super- 
fluous ceremonies, and to separate themselves from 
all besides, by a stricter creed and more serious 
conversation ; these all hesitate not to make 
common cause, and enter into an offensive league, 
in order to violate our sanctuary, and make our 
Holy Temple an heap of ruins. 

For what else is the tendency of their designs ? 
They may put what plea they will upon their pro- 
ceedings ; there is no mistaking the real object of 
them. They may tell us that the project of sepa- 
rating Church from State, is for the good and pre- 
servation of both, and that the spoliation of the 
Church is the most effectual way to secure it in the 
possession of its treasures. But, white common 
sense and common honesty are in existence, can 
such pretences be believed ? They may tell us, 
that the alliance of Church and State is unscrip- 
tural, and sinful. But it must be considered as an 
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assertion which has no soHd foundation. They 
are in the liabit of denouncing many things, 
in the same terms, where there is no sin, and no 
contradiction to the Scriptures : and the reason is 
very obvious ; they go not, in the first instance, to 
the pure fountain of truth, the word of God ; but 
lay down certain maxims to tliemselves, of right and 
AVTong, and then seek to render the word of God 
conformable to them ; thus " teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men," But they plainly take 
upon themselves too much : they assume, in fact, 
that what Mr// suggest to be scriptural or unscrip- 
tural, holy or sinful, should be allowed or disal- 
lowed accordingly. They have yet to show, that 
their views and interpretations oftlie Scriptures are 
right, and that we, and all the members of our 
Church who are with us, and have preceded us, are 
to be convinced of sin, in attaching ourselves to its 
establishment, before they can expect credit to be 
given to their assertion. The alliance of Churcli 
and State, therefore, may be yet holy and scriptural, 
notwithstanding what they say, and perliaps more so 
on that very account ; and though they may construe 
it to contradict that declaration of our Lord, " my 
kingdom is not of this world," yet the prophecy, in 
favour of the Church of Christ, we would remind 
tliem, would point to the nature of its secular sup- 
port, that " kings should be its nursing fathers, 
and queens its nursing mothers.'' But what have 
they to say against the Jewish polity, both civil and j 
ecclesiastical, as founded and coimected togetha 
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by God himself ! Was there any thing sinful, or 
unscriptural in that ? Is there no precedent to be 
drawn from thence ? Is no indication to be traced, 
that God willed, that in all times to come, a similar 
union should exist among his people, of civil and 
religious government ? 

It has been observed, with just discrimination, 
that the design of such alliance, was not to make 
the Church political, but the State religious. Had 
it been otherwise, there might have been some just 
ground of complaint. But the State has benefitted 
by the dissemination, through the Church, of the 
pure principles of religion ; and the Clei^y of the 
Establishment have always been foremost to incul- 
cate in the minds of the people, those doctrines 
which most tended to promote the security and 
happiness of the State, and the advancement of 
God's kingdom upon earth. And the Church has 
never, as a Church, been political. She has strove 
and contended for the faith ; she has also suffered 
ibr its sake ; and in the midst of sufferings and ter- 
rors, ol* bhisphemy and reproach, has boldly pro- 
claiuunl thi' word of God. But she has not been in 
the habit ol* intonni.xing her doctrines with political 
evil and excitement ; she has not made her pulpits 
dons ot* turbulence and sedition ; she has not 
devoted herself to the service of factious and ambi- 
livuis spirits. The Church, in fact, has been the 
l^reat buhvark and protection of the State, and 
ilurvUuv it is, that the enemies of peace and order 
M\\\ \'\\>U\\^ institutions, make the Church their 
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grand oly'ect of attack, well knowing, that if they 
can once succeed in severing her from the State, 
they shall inflict such a deadly wound upon the 
State itself, as it will never be able to survive. 
Example unhappily is not wanting in this land 
to confirm the statement : the Liturgy was abo- 
lished, and a short interval sufficed to behold 
monarchy laid prostrate. It is curious, it is 
lamentable to witness the same system of opera- 
tions being pursued, in these days, as led formerly 
to the fatal results just noticed. The same outcry 
is being excited against Episcopacy and Church 
Government, against Clerical property, against 
what are called Church abuses and corruptions, and 
against those venerable foundations of religion, 
which adorn and consecrate the land. Civil and 
religious liberty are talked of as though they were 
not enjoyed under the government of Church and 
State. But a freer state cannot consist with order, 
nor a more tolerant Church with the preservation 
of true religion. Conscience maybe pleaded, on 
forbidding men to contribute to the maintenance of 
a Church, which they are not disposed to adopt, 
and the same conscience may be pleaded, as forbid- 
ding them to be good subjects of a State, which 
they are not inclined to uphold. But conscience 
was never designed to supersede either divine or 
human laws. Conscience will not justify their per- 
verting, or being opposed to the word of Divine 
truth : nor their resisting human authority, when it 
is not contrary to that word, nor subversive of those 



principles, on wliicli it is founded. Conscience will 
not justify their making use of its name, to disguise 
artifices, and motives, which have nothing to 
do with it whatever. Its liberty may be highly 
valued, but it never can, or should amount to this 
either in matters of state, or in matters of rehgion, 
that every one should do that which is good in his 
own eyes. For if that might be, there would be an 
end of that word, of which it has been declared, 
that heaven and earth might pass away, but it 
should never pass away — there would be an end too 
of the law of man. Religion would lose its force — 
man would be out of all control. As long, there- 
fore, as God is to be worshipped suitably to his 
nature, honoured in his ordinances, obeyed accord- 
ing to his commandments — as long as the know- 
ledge of redemption, and a Redeemer's love, the 
efficacy of the cross, the influence of the Spirit of 
Grace, the hope of the resurrection and the judg- 
ment to come, and the promise of eternal life, are 
to be set before men in all the purity of truth — as 
long as the kingdom of Christ is to be advanced 
upon earth, and the standard of the Gospel is to 
serve as a rallying point to the faithful, in the midst 
of prevailing error and delusion — as long, in short, 
as the glory of God, and the welfare of mankind, 
both here and hereafter, are to be consulted, so 
long must there be a National Church, as well as a 
national form of government. 

But the Church is assailed by still more formid- 
able and insidious methods than have been 






noticed. Tlie most powerful engines, the most 
subtle stratagems, are employed to demolish 
and undermine her towers. A venal and licen- 
tious press, in the hands of her most virulent 
and designing enemies, is ever at work to rouse 
the worst passions of the human mind, and pro- 
voke every violence of aggression against her — to 
strip her of the veneration which she enjoyed in 
the eyes of a once happy, united, and religious peo- 
ple — to fabricate malignant falsehood respecting 
her — to exaggerate all her failings, and with insa- 
tiable avidity, to seize every occasion of heaping 
shame and reproach upon her — feeding as it were 
upon her very vitals, like a monster gi'eedy of its 
prey. Even education, by its instrumentality, is 
attempted to be made a curse almost instead of a 
blessing. Its channels are studiously polluted. 
The minds of youth are sought to be corrupted 
from the truth — disaffection to all salutary rule and 
religious discipline, is fostered and encouraged — mo- 
rality of every kind, discountenanced and made 
light of — blasphemy widely circulated— in a word, 
all the principles which should be the safeguards 
and ornaments, as they may be the rewards of men, 
both as Christians and members of society, are more 
or less assailed by portions of an evil press. Nor 
are the oracles of God himself suffered to speak 
their own language, but, as by the Roman Catholic 
Church, they are sealed up to the people by the 
mystery of an unknown tongue, so by their allies 
in the warfare against our Church, they are studi- 
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ously perverted and mistranslated, for the purposes 
of delusion — to rob Christ of his divinity, and the 
faithful of their peace and joy in helieving. And 
if we look abroad into society, can we fail of ob- 
serving among us, in various instances, a very de- 
moralized people ?— the haunts of vice and intem- 
perance more numerous, and more frequented — 
habits of industry and contentedness, giving way to 
indolence and dissatisfaction — the once kind feeling 
between the employer and employed gradually les- 
sening — and a spirit of insubordination spreading 
firom class to class, and ready to break out at the 
bidding of interested and evil-minded guides ? — Can 
we wonder for a moment, that when Divine obli- 
gations are brought into contempt, human obliga- 
tions should not be regarded ?^when hostility is 
excited in men's minds against true religion, they 
should not be disposed to reverence human rights. 
What is to restrain the trespasser who fears not to 
venture on holy ground .' 

We have to lament besides, if not "perils 
among false brethren," a most unhappy lukewarm- 
ness and indifference among many of the professed 
friends of the Establishment. The time was when 
the rumour even of danger or injury to the Church, 
would have rallied, upon the instant, her friends 
around her ; when they would not have adopted 
in the slightest degree, the language and sentiments 
of her enemies — when concession, dangerous to her 
peace, would not have been made to clamour, nor 
expediency been held a justification for the surren- 
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der of her outworks. But now, from errors ivhich 
have been seen too late, and confessed at last, 
though signified in time, she has been leJ't exposed 
to the invasion of her foes. — Conciliation has only 
aggravated the violence and extravagance of their 
demands ; and the fruits are being reaped of tliat 
apathy in the minds of men to the true Protestant 
faith, which led them to consider that the protec- 
tion of the Church of England, in the plenitude of 
her strength, was rather a pohtical measure, than a 
matter of conscientious feeling and imperative obli- 
gation to her Christian members. It is true that 
some exertions are being made — that latent feeling 
of love to her integrity, which once glowed pure in 
the breasts of the laity at large, is being re-kindled; 
but they are efforts not yet commensurate with her 
necessities and claims. She is deserted of many of 
the sons whom she hath brought up ; she is coldly 
defended of many sons who remain to her. Her 
enemies have been too apt to charge this defection 
and supineness in her members at large, upon her 
ministers, and the manner of their support. They 
tell us, in fact, that there would be no dissent — the 
Church would be venerated and admired by all — if 
it were only modelled and regulated according to 
their notions — that is to say, if it ceased to be the 
true Church it is. Our conduct (they assume) and 
the nature of our incomes, and other worldly ar- 
rangements, multiply dissenters. Dissenters, then, 
they would give us to understand, are formed, not 
so much from a conscientious differing with us, in 
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»K. UK-r^^ivtatioii of the Scnptures, as from a dis- 
'%4i»U(< v^ith us about the maimenance and govern- 
iiv'ui of our Church. Bat do one who has a know- 
!tUgc of human nature, can be led to believe, that 
uuilvi' any circumstances, there would be no dis- 
sent, be the purity of the Church what it might, or 
that the spirit will ever vanish totally from among 
inou, which said of old '' to the seers, see not, and 
to the prophets, prophesy not unto us right things, 
speak unto us smooth things — prophesy deceits." 
Keluctance to endure sound doctrine may account 
tor nuich xuorv defection from the Church, than 
sci'cdorH Hvtf willing to allow, and the force of 
worldly consiilorutions may explain, why the love 
ikl uiaiiv shouUl wax cold. 

Thoso things, it nuist be confessed, are all against 

u.x, ami ilii*iv uiHV lu* moments, perhaps, when we 

»u,i\ lu' iiMupteil to inciuire, who can be sufficient 

'A»i iliv M' things ! Hut there is nothing at any time 

x' i»u\onl owv spirit reviving within us. Human 

iivM^ili muy prove unequal to the encounter, but, 

at. I ilu jiiooui' of (iod on the right hand and on 

\\ V i. wUm may we not hope to accomplish? The 

^ « i.iti^.v'it \>hieh beset us must unite us more 

\ »v.\ilis'K in bonds of harmony and affec- 

\S .^al nuwt rise in proportion as the cause 

\ > ill xauned and attacked. Our confidence 

X vx iv^'»^>» ,»\ the day of trial approaches. 

N »^» s ^^*^ '^ kingdom which is not of 

V A. * N NNVuu^nding for the faith which 

\ v\N :\v v\^ U^^ vunts; and the grace of 
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God is sufficient for us. With such a charge 
our hands, with the souls of multitudes of our M- 
low-creatures committed to our direction and de- 
fence, with generations yet to come, to be secured 
and blessed with the knowledge of the truth, as it 
is in Jesus— with the promise of Divine grace and 
support to wait upon the true Church of Christ, 
even to the end of the world — who does not feel 
that all his energies of soul and body must be 
brought forward to the work. Much as we may 
look to one another for support and co-operation 
in the cause, it is individual zeal and exertion, that 
must tend to secure success. Each one among us 
should feel, as though with the Divine armour wliich 
he may have, it rested with himself to gain the vic- 
tory—that for him it was to stem the torrent of infi- 
delity, directed against his Church ; to defend the 
breach effected by her foes ; to countermine all 
their secret workings and attempts ; to conquer for 
her in fact, the blessings of tranquillity and rest. 
What would be more likely, than the manifestation 
of individual zeal like this, to awaken the lay friends 
of the Establishment from that lethargic state of 
lukewarmnessand indifference into which they have 
fallen, and to stir up in their hearts those latent fires 
of devotion to the cause of truth wlncli were wont 
to shine attractive in their conversation before men .' 
What would be more effectual, to obviate and 
discountenance tlie circulation of those pernicious 
works, which in tempting form are sent forth into 
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the world, to rob religion of its disciples, and the 
state of its loyal supporters ? What would be more 
calculated to put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men, and to quiet the apprehensions they have ex- 
cited in the minds of those around us for the safety 
and continuance of our Church ? But why should 
there be any fear, while she is true to her princi- 
ples, and her ministers animated with becoming 
zeal and spirit ? Has God ever deserted his Church 
and people, while they have continued stedfast to 
llie faith ? Has He ever withdrawn from them the 
needful measures of his Spirit, or suffered them to 
be a prey unto their enemies, while they sought 
him in sincerity and truth ? 

Tlie Cliurch of England has stood against, and 
will withstand, all the attacks, come whence they 
M'ill, that may be made against her. I say this 
with a confidence, which no argument, no anticipa- 
tion, no even actual presence of evil, will ever be 
able to eradicate from the minds of those, who have 
embraced, and are attached to her on principle. 
But it is not as tlie Church of England merely ; it 
is not as the Church, of which v/e, and those of our 
flocks are individual members only ; it is not as the 
Church simply, which has enjoyed since the Re- 
formation, to the present day, the countenance and 
protection of the State ; it is not as the Church, 
which has sneeringly and illiberally been denomi- 
nated by those who have enjoyed and thriven 
beneath her toleration, and who vauntingly lay 
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claim to liberal devices, an Act of Parliament 
Church ; but it is, as forming a part of tliat true 
and visible Church of Christ, established upon 
earth, which has the promise of the Saviour to 
dwell with it for ever, which is built upon the 
foundation of the Prophets and Apostles, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief corner stone — it is 
as the Church, which is built upon the rock of 
Christ's divinity, and against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail, that she lays claim to the con- 
fidence expressed. It may please God, for various 
reasons, to suffer her to be afflicted — in warning, 
in punishment, in correction ; to withdraw from her 
for a season, the pillar of cloud by day, and leave 
her open to the assaults and inroads of her foes ; 
to keep from her the pillar of fire by night, and 
leave her for a season, in obscurity, to the guidance 
of her own directions. She may be covered with the 
reproaches of them that reproach her Lord ; she 
may be spoiled of them that hate !ier ; she may be 
deserted of many sons whom slie hath brought up ; 
she may be laid prostrate to the ground, and floods 
of ungodly men pass over her; but, as long as the 
love of truth shall continue upon earth ; as long as 
the pure word of God shall be precious in men's 
eyes, and his worship be sought by them in spirit 
and in truth; so long, she never will, she never 
can cease to exist, in the affections and veneration 
and lives of multitudes of believers, an imperishable 
monument of the wisdom, and prevailing grace of 
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ing vigilance and unyielding jealousy, the princi- 
ples of that Church, which embraces for its objects, 
the advancement of God's glory, and the edifying 
of the body of Christ. Great will be then the bless- 
ings we minister upon earth, — great our reward in 
heaven. " For they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, — and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 
ever." Now, &c. 



THE END. 
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SERMON, 



Redeeming the time, because the days a 



The most obvious sense' to be put upon these 
words, is that of making'^unerids for the time that 
is past ; and a very importaiit icsson would he thus 
conveyed, and one which should excite us to much 
of serious reflection, and much of circumspection, 
and watchfulness, and diligence. For, who is there 
among us, that has not wasted some portion of that 
time which is all too short for the work we have to 
do? And who can promise to himself days yet to 
come, and more of inclination or of power to use 
them aright? Let us all, brethren, lay to heart the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, the swiftness 
with which the moments flit by us, and the weighty 
errands with which they are charged, — the awful 
report which each carries to heaven's gate, to be 



registered in the books that shall be opened at the 
last day. 

The sense of redeeming the time that has been 
mis-spent, does not, however, appear to be that 
which was intended by the apostle in this place, or 
in a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Colos- 
eians. It is manifest that in each place St. Paul is 
instructing his disciples how to conduct themselves 
with reference to the evil days in which they were 
living, and tlie circumstances in which they were 
placed. This is perhaps made rather more clear 
in the latter epistle : " "Walk in wisdom towards 
them that are without ; redeeming the time ; let 
your speech be alway witb grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought to answer every 
man '." " See that ye walk circumspectly," in the 
verse before the text, " buying the time," — the 
opportunity and occasion, whereby God may be 
glorified, and the Gospel may be spread among the 
heathen. The expression implies the making the 
most of the opportunities that are afforded, turn- 
ing them to the best account, sacrificing every 
thing that may lawfully be parted with, and seiz- 
ing eagerly, and using wisely, the occasion of 
doing good. And this is urged as peculiarly im- 
portant, on account of the difficulties which might 
occur from the speeches and conduct of those who 
were opposed to the truth ; and from the character 




of the times being that of wickedness, of affliction, 
of persecution, and consequently of severe trial to 
the faith of the disciples. Here then is a precept 
for Hving, not virtuously only, but discreetly; with 
prudence and circumspection, as well as in the 
fear and love of God ; with due regard to the cen- 
sures of ill disposed men, and to the character of 
the time and season in which our lot is cast. The 
fundamental principles of our holy religion are 
fixed and unchangeable; the law of holiness, the 
moral law, can never pass away ; the rule of pro- 
moting God's glory and the good of our fellow- 
creatures, and especially their " growth in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ," is to be for ever bound upon our 
hearts, and before our eyes : hut the methods to 
be pursued in accomplishing this work and labour 
of love, may vary with the means and opportunities 
which may be presented, with the complexion of 
the times, and the character of those with whom 
we have to do. The word spoken may be season- 
able, or unseasonable. And though we are else- 
where exhorted to be " instant in season and out 
of season," yet it should be for the purpose of 
marking, not neglecting the difference between the 
favourable moment and that which is unfavourable. 
In short, it appears to be an injunction to us to 
avail ourselves of opportunities, to suit our ton- 
duct to circumstances as they arise ; not (we may 
be sure) by the abandonment of a single principle. 



not by any unworthy concessions ; but by applying 
our principles and rules of conduct as prudence 
may dictate, uniting the wisdom of the serpent with 
the simplicity of the dove. This may be often dif- 
ficult, and may sometimes offer a temptation and a 
snare ; but the danger of misapplying a rule is only 
a reason for greater care, not an excuse for neg- 
lecting it. A neglect of opportunities is a mis- 
application of them. 

We might exemplify this rule in many different 
ways ; that to which 1 would at present direct your 
attention, is the proper mode of exercising charity, 
in the common acceptation of the term. And here 
too I must almost coniine myself to a single instance 
— that of national instruction. What, now, for the 
purpose of making such application, is the character 
of the present time ? the spirit of the age ? It is one 
of activity, of restlessness ; desire of improvement, 
degenerating with some into a mere love of change ; 
liberal and enlarged views, tending too often to the 
pulling down of ancient landmarks, and even boldly 
aiming at the destruction of all that time has as it 
were consecrated; an endeavour to exalt what is low, 
but, it is to be feared, frequently accompanied with 
the pulling down of what is high. What.then, should 
be our course, if we would act wisely according to 
the precept of the apostle ? Surely, to refuse the 
evil, and choose the good ; to direct, as far as may 
be, to an useful end, that which may else be produc- 
tive of mischief : to follow, where we cannot lead, for 




the purpose of correcting errors which may not be 
prevented : to stand more firmly on our guard 
against all that may be plausible and delusive ; and 
strengthen ourselves in our attachment to those 
sound principles, upon which we rest for truth of 
doctrine, and holiness of living : and, lastly, to 
draw from those principles, what assuredly they 
will supply, the most powerful motives to warm 
piety and enlarged benevolence. 

How best to exercise charity is a problem not of 
easy solution. It is one in which the spirit of the 
present day is actively at work, but must be con- 
sulted with much caution, lest it inspire a cold, 
heartless, calculating disposition, which would go 
far towards destroying all charity. Yet many an 
useful lesson is to be learned from plans which 
cannot he adopted entirely ; and the exercise of a 
right judgment and sound discretion, in such a 
matter, will be one mode of " redeeming the time." 
The lesson to be learned and practised, in the pre- 
sent instance, is the evil of giving indiscriminate 
relief under the pleasing name of Christian bene- 
volence ; the great benefit arising from assisting 
the poor to support themselves ; the excellence of 
giving encouragement to industry, temperance, and 
the fear of God, and discountenancing vice and 
profaneness. It is fortunate, perhaps, that misery 
sometimes appears in such a garb that it is impos- 
sible to reject the petition and delay the needed 
assistance unt"il inquiry may be made, and the 
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worthiness oi' the object ascertained. For it is 
very desirable to cherisli in ourselves a kind dispo- 
sition, and a backwardness to judge harshly; it 
is much to be wished, that the first movement 
of the heart should be towards pity and benevo- 
lence, and that mere good-nature and tenderness, 
which are part of the natural man, should be 
consecrated to the service of God. It is well, 
therefore, that sometimes we act upon our feelings, 
either without an accurate balancing of the case, 
or with the full consent of the judgment ; that 
is, that we relieve an urgent case of distress at 
the moment of its presenting itself, or assist in 
some established mode of giving relief in case of 
necessity, where little difference can be made. But 
as a general rule, we must not be led by feelings, 
but directed by sound principles. And one very 
important principle, productive of the welfare of the 
community, and sanctioned by the word of God, is 
that which I have just mentioned — the promoting 
of honest industry, and distinguishing between the 
laborious and the idle, the sober and the dissolute, 
the man that serveth God, and him that serveth 
him not. Thus, then, we may " redeem the time " 
in this particular instance, or, in other words, avail 
ourselves of opportunities which arise ; and this, with 
reference to local circumstances, and the persons 
around us, and the days in which we live. — Upon 
these we must not enter further. I have lately 
had occasion to bring the subject before you in two 
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instances, corresponding to these two branches of 
charity ; — our Medical Dispensary, as an example 
of relief to those who are in need, and unable to 
help themselves ; and our Friendly Association, 
as giving employment to such as are able ami 
willing to work, and encouraging habits of pru- 
dence and economy. We are now to go one step 
farther, or, more properly, to enlarge upon this last, 
by considering the importance of not only affording 
assistance and support to the honest, the indus- 
trious, the sober, the faithful disciple of Christ ; but 
of training up the young to such habits of useful 
labour and moral discipline. 

And can it be necessary to enlarge upon this, 
when we' see around us the sad consequences of 
opposite habits — habits of idleness, intemperance, 
and profaneness ; in which respect we are fallen 
upon evil days ? Surely, if ever there were a time, 
when much of evil is felt, and more is to be appre- 
hended ; — if those days are evil, in which vice and 
ungodliness wear a bold front ; when dissolute 
practices prevail, and irreligious principles arc 
widely disseminated ; when the minds of men are set 
as it were afloat upon a wide sea of opinion, with- 
out chart and without pilot ; those who should lead 
indulging in bold theories and speculations, and 
those who must be led ready to overleap all fences, 
though it be even to the breaking to pieces the 
very framework of social order ; now is that evil 
day, corresponding with fearful exactness to the 
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"perilous times" foretold by the Apostle. And 
should it not then be our endeavour to " redeem 
the time," if possible, out of the hands of wicked 
men ; and to purchase, at almost any cost, and em- 
ploy, with the most strenuous diligence, the oppor- 
tunity which may be afforded us, of rescuing souls 
from the power of the destroyer, inculcating sounder 
principles, and a holier practice, and infusing, as 
it were, a better spirit into that portion of the com- 
munity which lies before us and around us ? 

This better spirit, with the sounder principles and 
holy practice just mentioned, must be drawn from 
the religion which we profess ; from the doctrines, 
the precepts, and example of Him whom we love 
and adore ; — from these, as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures of truth, and taught in our Church. There 
are two modes of instruction pursued in the pre- 
sent day, setting out upon a different principle, and 
proceeding in a different course. The object of 
the one is to ground all teaching upon the doctrines 
of our holy faith ; to make religion an essential 
part of instruction, so that the whole system with- 
out this shall be deemed imperfect, unsound, defi- 
cient in the " one thing needful" to make it wliat 
it ought to be. The other professes to leave reU- 
gion out of its consideration, as tending to gender 
strifes, perhaps to narrow the views of scholars, 
and in both respects inconsistent with the spirit of 
the age, which by an enlarged liberality would de- 
sire to embrace and unite all opinions, and melt 
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down all differences in one general system. These 
two modes of instruction hold an opposite course, 
not only in the great business of education, pro- 
perly so called, but in every branch of literature 
and science; the one professing to teach what is 
useful and entertaining, independent of religion ; 
and, where religion may necessarily be introduced, 
independent of any peculiar tenets ; — the other 
giving to all literature a religious tendency ; and 
this, agreeably to the doctrines of our Church. 

Now, it is easy to conjecture which side is likely 
to be chosen and recommended from this pulpit. 
Indeed, it might not unreasonably cast a suspicion 
of insincerity upon any clergyman of the Church 
of England, if a doubt could be raised respecting 
his opinions in this matter. For myself, I would 
desire to be understood to feel strongly, and ear- 
nestly recommend, a firm and decided course, to 
those who may peradventure be tossed upon a 
varying and fluctuating ocean. I would recom- 
mend this, not to be taken up out of any precon- 
ceived, but not sufficiently digested opinion ; but 
to be the result of serious and devout reflection. 
1 would press this upon all who have the care of 
young persons committed to them, be tliey parents, 
masters, teacliers — from the teacher of the village- 
school, to those who are qualified to lead their 
pupils to all that is profound in science or elegant 
in taste. Consider, my brethren, may we not 
argue justly and correctly thus '! 
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The object of all our researches is truth. Now, 
truth iu the highest sense, eternal, iufalhble, and 
unchangeable, is to be found only in the bosom of 
the Deity. We must ascend to the throne of God, 
if we would ascertain the real nature of things, 
or the laws by which they are governed ; and 
nothing can be strictly and essentially true, which 
is inconsistent with the divine nature, or opposed 
to the will of God, or in any way independent of 
Him. 

If we descend from the essential nature of things 
to that which is within our grasp, especially to the 
practical consideration of them, which is alone 
useful,— -what is there, of which you can take a 
just view, except in the way in which God hath 
made it known, or at least taking with you that 
degree of knowledge which he has been pleased to 
impart ? In theology and morals, which are the 
most excellent of all sciences. He is himself the 
very essence of the former, and His will the foun- 
dation of the latter. Of law, whether affecting 
nations or individuals, one of the wisest of the 
heathens will tell you that it is the mind and will 
of the Deity; and our own excellent Hooker, tliat 
' her seat is the bosom of God." If you inquire 
into the nature of man, how will you attain a just 
notion of his better part, his immortal soul, with 
all its frailties, passions, and desires, unless you 
rrceive the report made by tlic Inspired Word, and 
look at it as having been formed pure and almost 




divine, biitslioni of its brightness, sullied, depraved, 
every faculty weakened by sin, and every appetite in 
continual danger of subjection to " the law of sin in 
our members," of which the Apostle speaks? I do not 
say merely that you would omit a large and very in- 
teresting portion of the history of the human mind ; 
but 1 do not see how it is possible to acquire a correct 
knowledge of the subject, unless yon learn what was 
man's condition at his creation, and the change 
which has been produced in him. Nor can you 
have any but a very imperfect view of the same 
subject, if you do not take into your account the 
power which both good and evil spirits have over 
the mind of man, and especially the unceasing in- 
fluence exerted by the Autiior of all good, and the 
power granted to the creature to follow, to resist, 
and even to quench it. In this most interesting 
branch of science, then, the metaphysician will do 
his work lamely and imperfectly, who shall take 
the soul of man as if lying before him for curious 
examination, independent of all that the Word of 
God has revealed respecting it. 

And, with regard to the bodily part of man, or 
the whole science of physics, i. e. of natural history, 
of which it forms a part, will it be just, will it be 
philosophical, to leave out in your inquiries all 
consideration of that Being, who is not only the 
author of all, but upholds continually every par- 
ticle of the creation .' Some of those who are best 
qualified to judge in this matter — I mean those 



who are bred to the medical prot'cssion — best qua- 
lified to judge, because their studies bring them to 
an intimate acquaintance, not with the human 
frame only, but with the whole range of natural 
philosophy, with art and science; and who are led 
to mark the influence of body and mind upon each 
other ; — some of the wisest of these have declared 
the importance of such views, and have lamented 
the apathy of those whose minds have not been 
actuated by religious considerations. 

We might proceed to various other subjects which 
pass in review before those who are engaged in the 
great work of education. Take history, for example, 
and say whether the information which it is in- 
tended to convey, or the lessons it is calculated to 
teach, can be learned as they ought to be, without 
the knowledge of sacred history, of that unseen but 
real providential interposition in the affairs of in- 
dividuals, and of nations, which the Bible reveals; 
and that struggle between the powers of good and 
evil, that exhibition of the best and the worst of 
our passions, which religion has frequently, almost 
continually, called forth. 

If you turn from the severer studies, and the 
higher branches of literature, to those more elegant 
amusements by which the taste is both indulged 
and improved, — music, painting, poetry, — where 
will you find subjects so ennobling, so surpassing 
in beauty, so instructive to the learner, or so de- 
lightfid to the contemplation of the greatest pro- 



Hcients, as those which arc supplied by religion ? 
Who can describe the void which would be felt, if 
these could be at once banished ? or the injury to 
students if a less grand and less exalted style should 
grow up amongst us ? Surely, if a great master ' 
of one of these arts was right, (and who can doubt 
it ?) in recommending that " the principal attention 
should be fixed upon the higher excellences," and 
enforcing the study of " the great style," those who 
would attain to eminence must frequently have 
recourse to the rich stores of taste and fancy which 
are found in the sacred word, in sacred history, 
and the church services. Is it not hence, indeed, 
that the arts themselves derive their true dignity, 
and their best praise 1 

And thus in every department of science — so 
soon at least as it ceases to be purely abstract — 
and in every walk of literature, we shall find the 
path cleared and enlightened by the wisdom which 
is from above ; we shall have rules advantageously 
exemplified, and the subject best illustrated, when 
we become conversant with heavenly things. And 
how highly are learning, taste, genius, thus ex- 
alted and refined ! What a dignity and an orna- 
ment, what grace and beauty, are thus shed around 
every spot which the mind may touch as it ranges 
through the wide circuit of the universe ! How 
greatly .ire its views enlarged, and its desires enno- 

' Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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bled, and its powers strengthened ? And this is the 
point chiefly to be attended to. For the business 
of education is not so much to impart knowledge, 
as to train the heart and mind, to discipline the 
understanding, and especially tlie affections. And 
how imperfect will be the attempt in regard to the 
former, how erroneous probably in respect of the 
latter, if there be not a continual reference to the 
mind and will of God, as working all in all ! How 
great will be the danger of any one being puffed up 
with having acquired a little, instead of being hum- 
bled at the thought of how mucli remains unknown ! 
How great the danger of distorted views and a per- 
verted imagination, where there should be clearness 
of sight, singleness of intention, and firmness of 
purpose ? For how is any undertaking, especially 
one so pregnant with either good or ill, to succeed, 
except the favour of God rest upon it ? And how 
is this blessing to be obtained, unless He be re- 
garded as in every thing " the beginning and the 
ending, the first and the last," the moving principle, 
the sum, substance, and centre of all, without whose 
sustaining power every thing earthly will crumble 
into dust, and without whose enhghtening wisdom 
the thoughts of man are dark and vain ? Let all 
instruction, then, be grounded upon the knowledge 
of God, and be accompanied with a continual re- 
ference to His infinite perfections ; let its ultimate 
object be to lead up to Him ; let it be directed as 
far as may be, according to His will, sanctified by 



prayer, and seeking His glory. So aliall we be 
strong in the strength, and wise in the wisdom of 
the Most High. 

But now, may we proceed upon some lax, un- 
certain notions in religion, when it is made the 
ground-work of general instruction ? Must we not 
adopt some fixed and determinate principles ? 
Surely it were wise so to do. Is it consistent with 
truth, to think and speak oi' God, as the poet has 
named him, "Jehovah, Jove, or Lord"? i. e., 
making the true God of the Christians the same 
with the false gods of the heathen ? God forbid. 
Or may we be indifferent to the varieties of opinion 
common among all those who arc called Christians? 
Can it be a matter of indifference whether we ac- 
knowledge or reject the leading doctrines of our 
church ? I mean, a matter of indifference as it 
respects both the general course of instruction, or 
that branch of it which is conversant with religion 
and morality ? The truth is, that the whole system 
of education is much affected by the view which is 
taken of the doctrines of the Gospel. The mind is 
as it were cast and moulded according to the im- 
pression here given ; and you will see the turn of 
thought, the mode of acting, the taste, the senti- 
ments, the manners, varying according to the 
direction which is taken, in considering the nature 
and attributes of the Deity, and his dealings to- 
wards men, and all the wonderful things which are 
revealed, filling the mind, and laying fast hold on 
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the aft'ections. We should fail therefore in our 
duty, if we did not press upon you the importance 
of holding firmly, and steadily inculcating some 
fixed rule of faith. 

The Church, which by the divine blessing has 
been established among us, possesses, independently 
of its high origin, a strong claim to our regard 
in these respects; first, as it does due honour to 
the inspired word, seeking there for the truth as it 
is in Jesus : secondly, as from its veneration for an- 
tiquity it is free from the varieties of novelty and 
fluctuations of opinion : thirdly, as, having a rule 
of faith, it offers to its disciples a standard, and 
gives no license to each teacher to disseminate his 
own notions; fourthly, from the purity of its mo- 
rals, and its simple and edifying ceremonies, and 
the tone it thereby gives to the sentiments and 
character; fifthly, from its being the patron of 
true liberty, which consists in every one being en- 
couraged to search diligently after the truth, and 
permitted to do that which is agreeable to the divine 
will, and consistent with the good of his brethren. 
Upon these grounds, to go no higher, we would 
lead you to a steady, zealous, affectionate attach- 
ment to the Church, of which you are members; 
and exhort you to support it by a faithful adherence 
to its doctrines, and attendance upon its offices. 

And now, if the truths which the Gospel reveals, 
and the motives it supplies, ought to be an essential 
ingredient in the education of those wIid have 



many advantages at their command, and time to 
make use of them, how needful for that large class 
of our brethren, whose opportunities are few, and 
who must in very early life go forth to regular daily 
hodily labour? If necessary for tliose whose minds 
arc cultivated and their manners softened by being 
conversant with polite literature, and with the vari- 
ous elegancies of society, how much more for those 
whose lot is cast in a ruder scene, and who are con- 
tinually exposed to the temptation of indulging 
irregular desires and violent passions ? If it be 
of high importance, even for those who have the 
means of inquiring after religious truth, to liave 
a settled form and rule of faith and worship, it 
must he almost indispensably necessary for such, 
as having neither means nor opportunity of search- 
ing for themselves, must be led by the opinions of 
others, and are liable to be seduced into many 
and grievous errors. To lay in a large store of 
sound religious truths, which may be drawn forth 
in after life for direction in difficulties, for comfort 
in sorrow, and for resisting of temptation ; to acquire 
a habit of referring upon every occasion to the word 
and will of God ; to imbibe the spirit of the Gospel 
for the active performance of duty, and for the 
milder graces of meekness, contentment, patience, 
and long-suffering ; these are the objects which 
the poor man will desire for his children, if he 
would seek their happiness; and these, therefore, 
we endeavour to provide, and ask your ass'stance 
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in the good work. We teach the children, even 
from their infancy, the fear and love of God ; we 
teach them to look up to Him as their Father, to 
Jesus Christ as the Author of their salvation, and 
to the Holy Spirit for putting into their hearts all 
good thoughts and desires ; we open to them, as 
soon as possible, the word of truth ; first, in its 
simplest and easiest parts, engaging as far as may 
be their veneration and love, more especially for 
the history, character, and precepts, of the blessed 
Jesus; and thence leading them to the rest of 
sacred writ, and a familiar acquaintance with its 
language, with a desire to give them a just and con- 
nected view of the whole of religion. The same we 
endeavour to attain likewise by catechetical instruc- 
tion, grounded upon our excellent Church catechism, 
with a wish which we do not pretend to disguise, 
but on the contrary would openly declare, of fixing 
them in a settled attachment to our Church, 
because it teaches the truth as it is in Jesus. We 
labour to impress them with the importance of 
prayer, and instruct them how to pray; and in 
every thing we impress the power of godliness upon 
their hearts, while they have the form of it before 
their eyes and upon their lips. Thus we strive to 
lay a good foundation for all true wisdom, and at 
the same time furnish them with a standard to 
which all opinions may be referred, and a principle 
which may infuse itself into every desire of the 
heart, and every part of the conduct. This, per- 
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haps, may be said to be al! that, strictly speaking, 
we undertake to do ; for in strictness we can hardly 
be said to undertake more than to give a religious 
education. And as to giving more, there may be a 
difference of opinion : it may be deemed useful by 
some, by others it will be deprecated. Here, then, 
may we not have recourse to the advice of the 
Apostle in the text, and suit our conduct to the 
times in which we live ? The present time calls 
for a general advance in knowledge ; should the 
poor be shut out from it, at least from that which 
may be useful, suited to their station, and calcu- 
lated to streugthen and improve the faculties which 
have been given them? may they not be led to some 
acquaintance with the works of God, and some 
with the liistory of man, and some knowledge of 
the globe which they inhabit, and of this their 
native land ? Perhaps the question is almost de- 
cided, before it is asked. For, not to mention that 
in teaching even the simplest rules of arithmetic, 
you are entering upon the threshold of art and 
science, it must be borne in mind that they who 
are enabled to read the Bible can read any thing 
else ; and moreover, that the Bible is a storehouse 
of much knowledge besides what is strictly religi- 
ous. While we read it, at least with the under- 
standing, we become intimate with some portion of 
the history of nations, and their manners and cus- 
toms in times past; we hear of various Hving 
creatures, of mountains and trees, seas and rivers. 



islands and cuiitinents ; in short, a large portion of 
natural history : and it seems difficult to say why 
they who are led thus far, may not be carried a 
little farther, according as their capacities, and the 
time during which they are under our care will 
permit : in short, why tliey should not be invited to 
read at school, and encouraged to read at liome, 
books of useful knowledge, written upon sound 
principles ; and thus redeem the time and sources 
of information out of the power of those, who, with 
malicious industry, would poison the springs of 
wisdom and happiness. 

There is another point worthy of much attention, 
viz. the providing some manual employment for tlie 
children, by which they may be taught the im- 
portance of industry, and possibly may be put one 
step forward towards earning an honest livelihood; 
especially if this can be effected by the healthy and 
quiet occupation of gardening or agriculture. This 
would be but carrying into effect the lessons which 
it is our duty to inculcate, of patient labour and 
cheerful content. 

By these means then we may " redeem the 
time" allowed us, and employ to the best advantage 
the opportunities we possess ; we may " walk circum- 
spectly" towards those who view us with an evil eye, 
and turn their evil to greater good. But whatever 
may be thought of these latter points, be it well 
remembered, that the inculcation of the doctrines 
and duties of our most holy religion, is the founda- 
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tioD, the mainspring, tlie vital principb, which is 
to sustain and direct all our teaching. It is upon 
this ground that we come before you with our 
annual request, that those who can afford it will 
subscribe to our schools, and that all will contri- 
bute, though it be but a trifle, to the support of 
that institution in the success of which they are so 
deeply interested. For who is not interested in 
the welfare and the virtue of the several genera- 
tions as they rise one after another ? Who will 
not assist in sowing the good seed, hoping to sec 
it bring forth fruit, even though it be not till after 
many days ? Who that has known the force and 
gentleness of true religion, in heating down the 
haughty spirit, and softening that which is hard 
and rugged, but must desire to spread abroad the 
praise and power of godliness ? Who that sees every 
day, and has heretofore felt in himself, the force 
of desire and danger of temptation, before reason 
has come to its strength, or experience brought its 
aid to show the excellence of self-controul, and 
the blessedness of fearing always, but must long to 
place the lambs of the flock under the care of the 
goodShepherd, ere they wander forth from the fold 
" in the cloudy and dark day ?" And who that 
has witnessed the dawning of a light from above 
upon the heart, the strengthening of faith, and 
mild unfolding of love and meekness and every 
Christian grace, but must rejoice in committing 
them to the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the Com- 
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forter^ and Giver of all good ^s? Parents, 
masters, friends of the young, friends of the poor 
— ^here you may exercise the best benevolence — 
here you may redeem the time : redeem what is 
gone, by greater watchfulness ; redeem the present, 
though evil be the day, by a holy diligence ; redeem 
even the future, by a wise foresight, and pious com- 
mitting of all to Him who is the Father and friend 
of all. To Him be the praise for ever and ever. 



THE END. 
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The Author of the following Sermon feels some apology ne- 
cessary for obtruding it on the public, destitute as it is of all 
claim to notice, in regard either to novelty of matter or superior 
excellence of arrangement. 

His plea is^ that the motive of its publication is entirely local 
and personal ; it was his last discourse to the congregation to 
which it was addressed — a congregation which he has parted 
from under peculiar circumstances^ and to many of whom he 
was bound by ties of gratitude and affection. A kind wish 
was expressed by some of these^ that he should publish the 
sermon, as a parting token of remembrance ; to this wish he 
has yielded, and had its merits been even less than they are, he 
could not have felt himself justified in refusing a request, 
prompted by such feelings. 

If it be asked, why his last address should have been devoted 
to an extra-parochial object, and not rather, as is most usual in 
such cases, to a review of his ministry, and a reiteration of those 
truths which formed the leading features of his preaching, and 
which he deemed most important to leave on the minds of his 
hearers; his reply is, tliat the Sunday which closed his ministry 
had been some time previously fixed on for the object to which 
the sermon is directed, and owing to the claims of other charities 
it was impossible to alter the arrangement. 

He trusts these explanations will avert a too critical judg- 
ment on the merits of the composition, or the appropriateness 
of the subject. 





A SERMON. 



HOSEA IT. 6. 

"HT PEOPLE AflE DESTROYED FOK LACK UF KNOWtEDaS." 

These words contain the basis of a denunciation 
uttered by a prophet of the Lord against his 
priests, who had neglected to instruct the people 
committed to their charge, and suffered ignorance 
of his law to prevail among them ;— but without 
referring further to the occasion which called them 
forth, we propose to consider them in reference 
to the universal truth they involve, that "the 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge." 
Not, as is evident, the knowledge of this life ; nor 
an acquaintance with the discoveries of human 
science (of such knowledge, unless sanctified, and 
kept in due subservience to the promotion of 
God's glory, it is the abundance, not the lack, 
that too often destroys), but the knowledge of 
God's revealed will ; this is that for the want of 
which men are destroyed, and with a destruction 
not confined to the interests of the perishable 
body, but extending to the eternal interests of 
the immortal soul. 
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This word of inspiratiou 1 propose to improve 
to the advocacy of the cause committed to me 
this day, by showing, first, the truth of it as ap- 
plying to God's way of saving sinners, and that 
a knowledge of that way is essential to salvation. 
Secondly, which will follow from such a point 
established, that it is an important duty of charity 
to promote the diflusion of that knowledge. 
Lastly, that an obvious and indispensable step 
towards the fulfilment of this duty, is to provide 
the people with means of regular instruction in 
the house of God. 

If I shall succeed in establishing to your sa- 
tisfaction these three points, there can remain 
nothing but a deficiency of that heavenly principle 
to militate in your breasts against the demand 1 
am authorised to make on you, to contribute, each 
according to the ability wherewith God hatli 
blessed him, to the funds of the society for 
building and enlarging Churches. 

I pass over very rapidly the first division of my 
subject, as containing only a position which 
scarcely admits of controversy. 

It is, in the first place, the express testimony 
of scripture, that without a knowledge of God's 
way of salvation, or a faith in it, which involves 
such knowledge, man is not saved; in other 
words, that tho atonoment by Christ, however 
comprehensive in itsi nature, is not applicable to 
the case of any who do not believe in it. ^ Whoso 
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believelli not sliull be damned." "He tliai tie- 
lievetli not \s condemoed already, because he hath 
not believed in the Name oftheonlj-begotteuSon 
of God." "And this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the oiily true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent." Here our Saviour 
calls tlii.s knowledge eternal life, as being funda- 
mentally necessary, in order to the allainnient of it. 

This belief then, with the knowledge of God's 
ways, which it implies, being essential to sal- 
vation, it remains to consider whether such is 
attainable by the unaided light of nature and 
reason. 

The Apostle seems to cut short the matter, 
when he exclaims, " How shall they believe on 
him of whom they have not heard?" implying 
thereby> that there is nothing in man which can 
bring him spontaneously to the knowledge of a 
Saviour. And still less is there surely in his 
nature or the constitution of his mind, which 
could bring him to the knowledge of such a Sa- 
viour, and such a process of salvation, as God 
has thought fit to set forth. 

I speak not of the atonement, considered in 
the abstract, as a means of justification. I be- 
lieve that there exists in the human mind an innate 
sentiment of the necessity and appropriateness 
of an expiation for sin ; or at least there seems 
to have prevailed among men from tiie earliest 
times, a traditionary notion of such necessity ; 
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atid tins is evidenced by the various forms of ex- 
J)iatory sacrifice resorted to by different people, 
Who had not any direct revelation of the Lord's 
will on that point. But I speak of that precis^ 
fonn which the light of tlie Gospel has shown to 
be alone effectual, the atonement by the sacrifice 
of the Son of God. 

This is a process which man could not dis- 
cover, from any analogy with the known dispen- 
sations of Providence towards him. It is a pro- 
cess with which his natute has no sympathies ; 
which is, oti the contrary, revolting to all his ideas 
of justice or congruity, and opposed to all his 
prejudices ; how then is it possible he should, of 
himself, conceive it, and conceive it with that 
assurance which would warrant his depending on 
it for salvation. Could the mind of the most 
Vain and presumptuous of God's creatures ex- 
pect that his Creator would condescend to clothe 
himself in his vile form, to effect any good for 
him? No, the natural reflection which would 
combat such rising arrogance is, ^ Lord, what is 
man, that thou shouldest be mindful of him, or 
the son of man, that thou shouldest visit him 1^ 
Or, is there imagination in man to conceive, 
without an express revelation of the fiict, a Divine 
i3eing suffering in his stead ? No, the united 
voice of humanity would exclaim witfi unenlight- 
ened Peter, " Be it far from thee. Lord ; this shall 
not be unto thee.'' 




Agaiu, all tliis that God has done for us is Ihe 
pure fruit of infinite love j but whence could man, 
antecedently to a knowledge of its great display, 
koow of such love ? Is there any tiling in bummi 
afiections to furnish a pattern of it ? Nay! man 
could not conceive such love, even in Divinity. 
It is the first dictate of reason, that God made 
liis creatures for liis own glory, and tliat lie loves 
tliem only in proportion as tbey contribute (which 
alas ! the natural man hath never done) to the 
promotion of that object. 

The creature, by his unassisted reason, might 
imagine that God would pardon his sin; to go 
beyond this, to suppose that he would himself in 
any way pay the penalty, must be the eflect of a 
well-attested revelation. 

And further, let us not forget that man is a 
fallen being; his nature corrupt, and full of evil 
passions, some of which direcdy militate against 
the christian scheme of atonement ; and these, 
as they are too often found to prevent him from 
embracing it, even when revealed to him, must 
still more prevent him from admitting it as a 
speculation. Pride, for example, the most obvi- 
ous evil ofthe fall : both its cause and (irst ell'cct 
would surely' suggest some form of atonement 
(supposing him to admit its necessity at all), 
in which he would himself have the chief part, 
and never could it suSer him to imagine the 
humiliating doclrine of a vicarious sacrifice. 
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It is thus^ I think plain^ that unless the know- 
ledge of this mode of salvation be brought home 
to man^ unless his natural repugnance to its recep- 
tion be overborne by the most positive assurance 
of its truth, he will never know it, nor conse- 
quently rely on it to his souFs health ; and hence^ 
as we proposed to establish in the second division 
of our subject, the duty of charity, to provide for 
the supply of this knowledge to all who other- 
wise would have it not, 

I need not, I trust, here argue the abstract 
necessity of charity to the perfection of the chris- 
tian character. Charity ! that peerless gem in the 
incorruptible crown, which is laid up for all who 
shall have fought "the good fight of faith!'* 
Charity, that brightest thread in the " fine linen 
of the saints ;" the wedding garment in which 
all must be arrayed who shall be "called unto 
the Marriage Supper of the Lamb !" You are 
all aware of its importance, and of the pre- 
eminence given to it among the essential virtues, 
in all the exhortations of inspired teaching, 
whether of our Lord himself, or of his blessed 
Apostles. ^^ A new commandment I give unto 
you, that you love one another.'* And mark the 
standard of that love ; " As I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another." Oh ! that the 
disciples of Christ would have ever before their 
eyes this pattern and this standard ; that they 
would by its height measure the love they owe one 
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to another ; charity woukl not then be as it too 
of\eii is among men, a cold calculation of chances 
ami interests. Why need I refer to the teaching 
of the Apostles: "Put on charity, which is the 
bond of perfectiiess, ' " Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass." " He that 
loveth not his brother, abideth in death." 

But it is to my purpose to expose an error in 
regard to this duty, which prevails very generally 
among men, and is productive of the worst con- 
sequences to the cause of true charity, namely, 
that that virtue is in its proper province, and in 
the discharge of its highest functions, when exer- 
cised on the bodies of men, and about their tem- 
poral interests. Surely, reason might easily have 
dissipated such a delusion, and taught that the 
most noble and legitimate field for the exercise 
of love, is that wherein there is the most real good 
to be done ; and who will say that the body 
aSbrds such a tield ? Who will say that its demands 
are as important or imperative as those of the 
soul, or that the highest possible benefit conferred 
on the former, bears any proportion to the lowest 
service rendered to the latter ? It is doubtless 
gootl to sympathise in the bodily sufterings of our 
fellow -creatures, and to relieve them as we have 
opportunity. It is one out of the manifold 
objects of charity, and our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles have left us the example, which we are bound 
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to follow; but the wants of the body^ though 
unrelieved^ could endure but for a very brief sea- 
800^ — could produce but a limited measure of 
iqfiisary ; and the relief afforded them must be pro* 
portionately transient in its effects^ and of a value 
proportionately inconsiderable. 

But the wants of the soul are^ unless effectually 
ministered unto^ for eternity ; the amount of the 
wretchedness they may occasion, beyond all com- 
putation^ and the good rendered in their relief^ of 
infinite and eternal amount. 

But would we know by an unerring test^ the 
true nature and legitimate province of charity^ 
let us mark the course it took when flowing from 
the fountain of all love« Was it on the bodies or 
the souls of his people that Infinite Mercy sought 
to confer his benefits ? Was it to their temporal 
or their eternal interests he had regard, when 
he " so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son ?" The Son himself replies, wlieu 
he says, ^^ He gave him, that whoso believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life." If the true province of charity were, in 
the Divine mind, the removal of the burthens 
of the body rather than of the soul, the object 
of his sending his Son into the world had been 
to save men from bodily suffering, and make 
them prospen)U8 and happy in this life; and 
then there had been ri'^siM^vocl for them who should 
believe on him, not IriuU and afflictions, which 
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liavp evor boon (lie lot of Ijelievcrs, but peace, 
and bealtli, and competence, tliese being tbe pri- 
mary wants of the body. Christ said to his dis- 
ciples, in a passage already referred to, "As I 
have loved you, that ye also love one anoUier." 
Now, if he meant that love to be expended on 
the temporal welfare of each other, his own deal- 
incfs towards them were but a poor standard to set 
up for its admeasurement ; he might have made 
them rich, — he might have set them on thrones, 
—made them princes of the earth, — and there 
can be little doubt that some of them in their un- 
enlightened state (James and John to a certaintj') 
looked for this proof of his love — he might have 
preserved tJtem from bodily paiu and mental an- 
guish ; but no ; he let them be persecuted, afllictct^ 
and weighed down with sorrows; he suffered 
them to continue in tLe lowest stations, ex- 
posed to neglect and scorn, to toil for their daily 
bread, and endure all the miseries of poverty and 
want. But their souls were the objects of his 
st^icitude ; on them he ex|>ended all the riches 
ofhis grace; and it would be absurd in us, in 
interpreting his lessons of love, to make them 
apply solely or chietly to interests which he evi- 
dently considered so subordinate ; it would be 
an utter disregard of his example, to neglect the 
sotfls of our fellow-creatures, in seeking to acquit 
ourselves of the duty of mutual love. 

The thought of confining charity to the relief 
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of bodily wants, might well become the heart- 
less disciple of (materialism, — might, with con* 
sistency be^ entertained, and without indecency 
promnlged, by him who feels not within himself 
the stirring of an immaterial spirit, — who ranks 
himself above the brutes only as a more noble spe- 
cimen of organization, and looks to annihilation as' 
the appropriate issue of bis wretched existence ; 
but comes with a bad grace from him who knows 
that his body is but the perishable receptacle of 
an immortal soul, and believes that at the great 
day of assembling worlds, he shall stand con- 
fronted with all those who were within the range 
of his usefulness in life, all those to whom he had 
opportunity of doing good ; and shall find in them 
either friends, rejoicing to welcome him into the 
heavenly habitations to which he may have contri- 
buted to advance them, or enemies, with bitter 
upbraidings to receive him into that hell, to which, 
but for his neglect, they had perhaps never come. 
We must regard it then, as the first dictate of 
christian love to rescue the souls of our fellow- 
creatures from eternal peril ; and this being only 
to be accomplished, as we have reminded you, by 
bringing them to a knowledge of the true Saviour, 
it remains that I point out to you, in the last divi- 
sion of my subject, a way in which you may mate- 
rially advance this object, and thus discbarge a 
most imperative duty, namely, by promoting the 
building and enlarging of Churches, for the regu- 
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lar preaching of God's word. Without Churches 
in a land, adequate to the accommodation of its 
population, it is idle to expect h diffusion, to 
any extent, of religious knowledge among them ; 
I take for granted the existence of other means 
in full operation ; the circulation of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; the instruction of schools, Sec. The 
great mass of every people is incapable of 
profiting by such means. Schools they will not 
attend ; and as to their perusing the Sacred 
volume, many of them are wholly unable to do 
so ; and the rest, with few exceptions, inca- 
pable, from want of intelligence, of extracting 
the true spirit of the Revelations it contains.* 
Its stores must then be communicated orally, if at 
all, to the former; and it must be explained, and 
its doctrines summed up, and put into a concise 
and tangible form, for the latter; and even this 
will not do, unless those doctrines be constantly 
reiterated, earnestly insisted on, and their accept- 
ance enforced by the variety of arguments which 
are found, by experience of the human mind, tp 
have weight witli it. It is not enough, according 
to the ordinary course of God's dispensations, 
to tell a man the way of salvation once or twice, 
and leave it to his own memory to treasure up 



* AnJcTcn, KlienncitlKrartheiei 
ofCoJ ftWIjneBlwMJbrnnny, who would, n«*eithilcw, regulwlj illeoJ 
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the precious deposit^ — to bis own appreciation to 
estimate its value, — to his own inclination to apply 
it to his case. W hoever expects success from such 
a course, looks for a miracle. The subject of 
religion is not one so congenial to man's nature, 
that by its own intrinsic virtue it easily wins 
upon him so as to make a profitable impression. 
No ; it is only by dint of repetition that he is at 
last brought to see its importance, and seriously 
to incline his ear unto its teaching. Now, such 
repeated solicitation is surely practicable only 
where means are provided for regular preaching. 

Nor are we to lose sight of the pre-eminence 
given in Scripture, to this, among the means of 
bringing men to the knowledge of God s salvation, 
nor of the special blessing promised to this means. 
^^ How beautiful (saith Isaiah) are the feet of 
them that preach the Gospel !" ^*Go ye into all 
the world, (saith our Lord) and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature." ^' Faith (saith St. Paul) 
cometh by hearing." ^^How can they believe 
■nless they hear, and how can they hear without 
a preacher?*' And he, in another place, gives a 
strong testimony to the importance of preaching, 
when he says, " Christ sent me not to baptize, 
(the most essential rite of Christianity) but to 
preach the Gospel.'* 

And if wc would jiulgo of the importance of 
this means, by its rtH.ordod results, let us only 
read the history of \\\v early propagation of 




Chrisliauity ; we shall find Ibat every great 
iiumcrica] addition to the Church, indeed we may 
almost say, every individual conversion, after tlic 
Apostles themselves, every striking manifestation 
of the power of God in promoting his kingdom 
on eartli, was the result of preaching. 

Nor let it be said, that all this was ascribable 
to tlie power of inspired oratory, or to the mira- 
culous ageucy of the Holy Ghost on the hearts 
of the hearers ; the effects of preaching in those 
days, were, no doubt, from such causes, more 
instantaneous, — more visible, — more decisive. 
But the like may be said of all the other means 
of grace ; and we are no more warranted in 
presuming a withdrawal of the Divine blessing 
from this than from them ; and experience teaches 
us, that tiiere has not been any such with- 
drawal, that preaching has ever maintiiined the 
same pre-eminence it had at the earliest ages 
iunong the instruments of the Church's exten- 
sion; and it may be asserted, without scruple, 
that up to this very day, there has not occurred 
an instance of the increase of Christ's kingdotd, 
inanalion or community, where the ordinance 
of preaching has been neglected; and further 
tJiat, wlierever it has been discontinued, the pure 
doctrine of the Gospel has invariably declined.* 



■ The pment conditwD of ti) 
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But the question^ as to the importance of this 
means^ may safely be left to the experience of 
every converted man^ who has watched the pror 
gress of the word in his heart ; all snch will^ I 
think^ concur with me in the inference^ that where 
there is no preaching of the Gospel^ there will be 
no knowledge of it; and that such knowledge 
will be found among a people io proportion to 
the accessibleness of this ordinance. 

But churches are essential to the extension of 
Chrises kingdom^ on other grounds than merely 
for the instruction there delivered The strength 
from above necessary for bringing that instruction 
to good effect^ is to be expected through various 
channels. It is^ of course^ in the power of the 
Almighty Oiver^ to send it abundantly through 
one only, but such is not the ordinary course of 
his dispensations ; all the means he has ordained 
must be resorted to, and we have reason to be- 



•xdiided from their regukr ordinancet, and in both a thick darkness pre- 
viUs. Now, as they have all the other means of grace, the sacraments, 
prayer, public assemblies, the written word at least accessible to all. Aposto- 
lical orders, Ac. Ac. it is not unfair to attribute, in an eminent degree, their 
departure from Dirine truth, and blind continuance in error, to the absence 
of that one which they neglect. And here it may be well to remark, that, 
neglect of an ordinance by a Church, does not neeessarily mean an absolute 
prohibition of its use ; it is, to all the purposes of general edification, neg- 
lected, when not holding a place in her regular senrices. Preaching may be 
blessed as an oeeatUmal instrument, but it more frequently, when thus 
only used, serres the purposes of inculcating or confirming error. It is to 
tl|is end fifiployed, oecatUmaUy and suocenfiillyi by both the Chnrdies 
alluded to. 




lieve that any one oriliem neglected, a coirespoiid- 
iiig deficiency will be experienced, of the heavenly 
gift. Now. of these, some of the most important 
are inseparably connected with the service of the 
temple, so that wliere there is no temple, they 
mnst be lacking. The sacraments, in the first 
place, ordinances of Christ for the admission of 
members to his Church, and the sustaining of them 
amidst the toils and perils of their warfare, (and 
no donbt blessed, in their proper use, to these 
objects), are, unless in extraordiiiarj" cases, exclu- 
sively administered within the walls of the temple. 
Public prayer, likewise, is an ordinance to 
which great efficacy is ascribed in Scripture, and 
which we deera to be essential to the obtaining a 
full measure of the grace of God ; private prayer 
is not sufficient ; it ascends, it is true, as an 
incense of a sweet-smelling savour, to the throne 
of grace, and briugs down a benefit ; but public 
prayer in the congregation, has its own peculiar 
and especial blessings annexed to it, and may not 
with safety be omitted. " Where two or three 
are gathered together, tliere am I in the midst of 
them." And without this constant presence of 
our Saviour, we cannot maintain onr station in 
his service; unless his eye be repeatedly turned 
upon us, we are prone enough, with Peter, to 
forget or deny him : but this effectual preserva- 
tive, this precious opportunity of heavenly com- 
munion, must, it is needless to say, be foregone, 
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M well as tlio last mentioned^ by him who has no 
liouse of God to resort to. 

On one other jy^^und^ in reference to the purely 
spirituul interests of luan^ I would endeavour to 
establish the value and necessity of Churches. 
In thoni the Most High God is worshipped. 
Now, this worship of Him here on earth, is, in- 
dependently of its being a duty of the most solemn 
obligtxtion, a necessary discipline, to school the 
heir of eternity into that holiness, that spirituality, 
Uiat relish for the pleasures of heaven, and meet- 
ness for its employments, without which none are 
qualified to appear there — without which, none 
shall appear there. 

But the evil which arises from the want of 
Church-accommodation, does not apply merely to 
man's future hopes ; it touches likewise his present 
condition, and affects society in some very mate- 
rial points. I shall advert only to one. It will, 
I think, be conceded by all who hear me, that the 
observance of the Sabbath-day is the corner stone 
of the moral edifice ; that where this is wanting in 
the habits of a people, or of individuals, there is 
little morality, and I need scarcely add, religion. 
— It would be interesting, did time permit, to 
trace the connexion, as cause and effect, between 
them, by an examination of the progress of crime 
in those who have made themselves public ex- 
amples by their vices. One fact is remarkable 
and undeniable, that almost every culprit in- 
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scribetl on the calendar of our gaols, is found to 
have been a Sabbatb-breaker, ant! many of tliera 
will candidly avow that their career of vice com- 
menced with the non-observance of the Sabbath, 
and was accelerated, to tlieir present ruin, by 
their continued violation of it. Now, it were to 
scoff at reason and experience, to expect that 
the Sabbath will be kejit holy, by a people who 
have no opportunities of religious assembliug on 
that day,~wbo have uo Churches wherein to dis- 
charge its most obvious and unquestionable duties. 
How are they to devote the day to God ? 
Would yovi have them read His book ? This, 
truly, were a way most acceptable to Him; but 
they cannot read, or if they can, they cannot 
sufficiently appreciate all the beauties of that 
volume, to enable them to de%'ote to its perusal, 
continuously and intelligently, any considerable 
portion of tlieir time. Would you have them 
spend in private prayer the time they should 
spend in Church? It would be to grant a great 
amount of spiritual attainment in the land, to 
suppose the generality of its population capa- 
ble of this highest act of Christian perfection. 
No ; let us not shut our eyes to the testimony of 
experience ; the senses of the people must be 
attracted, and some impulse given, from wittioiit, 
to their devotion, which has so little to feed on 
from within ; some legitimate occupation must be 
furnished, to men who from habits of constant 
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employment^ cannot separate idleness from mis- 
chief; or the Sabbath-day will be either profiuie4 
by witnessing the ordinary occupations of die 
week^ or its sacredness polluted by being appro- 
priated to a criminal indulgence in intempers^nce 
or sloth. 

But there is a further ground on which we 
should desire to see the increase of Churches in 
this land^ and one on which I feel much confidence 
in resting my appeal with this congregation* 
We have hitherto considered our duty in this re- 
gard as members of Christ's Church catholically ; 
but we now proceed to consider it^ as we are 
members^ and I trust stanch ones (such are at 
present much needed) of the Established Church 
of England. We have supposed^ and alas ! the 
supposition is too much a certainty^ that men 
in general^ are indifferent to religious truths, 
careless about the salvation of their souls^ and 
willing to be ^Mestroyed for lack of knowledge;*' 
and we have supposed them likewise not sorry 
for the excuse which want of Church-accommo- 
dation affords them^ of desecrating the Lord s day ; 
but there are always some in every community 
(and their number is, I rejoice to say, on the in- 
crease), not thus indifferent to eternal interests, 
nor so recklessly neglectful of the most sacred 
duties ; and there are always some, who having 
heard enough of the truth to know that it is pre- 
cious, do hunger and thirst after a more inti- 



mate acquaintance wilh it. Such, it is tra6, 
csca])e the evils and g^ilt which the want of 
Chiirclies entails on others; they will not be 
" destroyed for lack of knowledge ;" they will not 
"neglect the assembling of themselves together," 
to the desecration of tire Lord's day ; tliey will 
seek out for themselves tlie means of both tlie one 
and the other. But see the alternative : they are 
forced to go where they can find accommodation ; 
they join themselves to the dissenters. Now, 
this is an alternative which, though I do not class 
H with the evils resulting from an opposite dis- 
position, I cannot yet thhik lightly of, as regards 
either individuals, or the common interests of 
Christianity; although t do not, with blind, un- 
christian bigotry, deny to all places of dissenting 
worship indiscriminately, the power or the prac- 
tice of imparting the true knowledge of God's 
word ; although 1 believe, and gladly avow it, 
that many of them, differing as they do inform 
of worship, agree with us to the letter in essen- 
tial doctrines ; yet I find no guarantee in any of 
them for their continuance in their present ortho- 
doxy ; and therefore cannot see, without alarm, 
a soul trusting itself to such precarious guidance.- 
No man can calculate how long tlic most scriptu- 
ral of all the sectarian bodies may continue so; 
many a house, built for the preaching of one set 
of doctrines (to look not beyond our own town), 
is now devoted to the preaching of the very 
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opposite^ and the hearers of the former^ or 
their descendants^ are the equally costented^ snd, 
as they believe^ equally edifieci^ hearers of the 
latter ; and such traoBmutations are surely not fa 
be wondered at ; what guarantee is there against 
thenii except the life of the present preacher, 
or his continuance in his present opinions ? for if 
he have acquired aa ascendancy over his flock, 
and it is the nature of Sectarianism to gire sock 
an ascendancy to its teachers^ he is not likely to 
be removed for apparently slight changes in his 
views^ though by such it ia that the greatest 
apostacies have grown to their height. 

Now niark^ in contrast with this insecurity 
(and bless Grod for his care of you)^ the provision 
made in your Church for the permanency of her 
truly scriptural doctrines^ for such is the charac- 
ter allowed tliem^ even by her enemies. She has 
her written articles and homilies, wherein her 
interpretations of God's word are authoritatively 
set forth; she has her creeds^ her formularies 
of worship^ her unvarying prayers, every line of 
which breathes the pure spirit of the Gospel. 

Her ministers may speculate and theorize as 
they will ; her authorised doctrine (and this is 
what her true sons will have regard to) remains 
the same ; and even those wavering servants she 
keeps from wholly swerving, by that standard of 
truth which she is ever holding up to their view. 
They cannot read the service of her public wor- 
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sliip iu tbe discLai^e of their daily functions, 
witliout hearing lier voice incessantly calling them 
to return from their wanderings; they cannot 
open her authorised interpretations, which they 
profess to reverence, without lighting on some 
burning truth, before which tlieir vapory specu- 
lations are dissolved, as by the rising sun the 
misty envelope of the morning. 

There are, then, in the very constitution of our 
Church, ample securities for those who trust their 
salvation to lier guidance ; but none whatever in 
the system we are opposing, aud, therefore, every 
man, who embarks his eternal interests in this 
vessel, exposes himself to the danger of being 
carried about with every wind of doctrine. 

But the full amount of tlie danger in trusting to 
such guidance, is not yet stated ; besides the or- 
dinance we have spoken of, there are other means 
of spiritual editicatioa pointed out in scripture to 
tlie christian militant ; and among them the Sacra- 
ments. Now, it is a disputed point (and this is 
sufficient for our present purpose) whetlier the 
benefits of these are at all enjoyed by dissenters. 
The negative seems to follow necessarily from this 
obvious position, that no means can be perfect, or 
consequently fitted to their proper end, if there 
be an essential informality in their administration ; 
which we conceive the want of an apostolic suc- 
cession in the administrators of the sacraments to 
amount to ; and if this be so, then all who receive 
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diem at hands not episcopally ordained^ are trustr 
ing to a delusion^ looking for a blessing in one 
paih^ which is only to be found in another. 

The precise amount of the danger thus in- 
eurred depends^ it is true^ on the nature and the 
extent of that blessing ; in other words^ on the 
degree in which the sacraments are necessary to 
salvation ; that is^ on this^ whether they are aids 
which may^ under circumstances^ be dispensed 
with^ or essentials which may not ; but whatever 
be their value (and that it is very great no one 
will pretend to deny) ought a man^ really alive to 
the terrors of an hereafter^ to peril his salvation 
on a question, by separating himself from the 
communion in which^ at all events^ they are rightly 
and duly administered according to the pattern 
left by the Head of our Churchy and followed by 
his holy Apostles? The adventurous bird may 
haply escape the dangers of the floods and be 
founds at the final disclosure^ resting on the rock 
of ages^ with the " olive-leaf in her mouth ; but 
the other inmates of the ark would not surely do 
well to forsake the shelter which they know^ to 
follow her in her perilous enterprize. 

But^ independently of all concern for the in- 
dividual^ we should take every means^ on public 
grounds^ to check the progress of dissent^ and 
diminish its actual strength and influence. 

Is it a light evil^ in the first place^ supposing that 
the doctrines of all sects were alike unobjectiou* 



iiUle, to see the Cliiirch divided ngiunst lierself, 
and heresy aud Infidelity acquiring strength and 
assurance from her disunion; to see doubters 
confirmed in their scepticism, by the open disa- 
greement of bodies professing to believe the same 
truths ; and humble sec]cers, despairing to find 
the true guide among so many opposing preten- 
sions, contenting themselves in ignorance and 
error? "Wo to the world, because of oficnces," 
and " wo to them, by whom the offence cometli." 
Sectaries would do well to ponder these words 
of our Saviour. The very Spirit of his Gospel is 
Uniox, though at the sacrifice of many personal 
feelings. Even the sense of duty is, according to 
the Apostle, in things indifferent, to be laid upon 
the attar of concord ; but division, even upon 
the most futile grounds, is tlie principle which, 
in too many breasts, has supplanted this heavenly 
spirit. The seamless coat of Christ is (to borrow 
an illustration from the Fathers) rent into a thou- 
sand pieces. Ought this to be? 

But, there is a greater evil still ; to see the 
grossest and most anti -scriptural heresies main- 
taining their ground, and even advancing in 
this christian laud, under the protection and coun- 
tenance afforded, from the purest motives, to the 
more orthodox forms of dissent, and this with the 
ctmlingency before our eyes, which we have 
already demonstrated to be possible, of such here- 
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sies supplanting the truths ev^en in Hie latter^ «id 
a total degeneracy from the pare standard of 
God's word^ prevailing among the thousands in 
our land^ who are without the protecting pale of 
the Establishment Truly^ there is enough in the 
nature and tendency of Sectarianism^ to fill the 
mind with uneasiness Bt its advances^ and to arm 
against it all that our Church numbers in her 
ranks^ of consistency^ pi^ty^ and philanthropy ; 
and every step taken to abate its influence is an 
important service rendered to the souls of all 
who may thereby be rescued from its sweeping 
net^ and to the great cause of scriptural religion. 
But how are these objects to be attained with- 
out ample accommodation for the people in 
Churches of the Establishment ? Should we 
desire to deprive them of the opportunities 
which dissent affords^ of obtaining the knowledge 
of 6od^ even with all the dangers of such a mode 
of obtaining it^ without supplying others more 
unobjectionable in their stead ? Would a sincere 
lover of Christy o^ one concerned for the interests 
of his fellow-creatures^ wish to see one channel 
of communication for the living waters dried up, 
without another more pure being opened in its 
stead ? This would not surely be the part either 
of true Christianity, or true philanthropy. But 
the proper remedy is, to afford abundant accom- 
modation within our own pale to all who desire 
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to hear the word of God ; in otlier words, to in- 
crease the amount of Church-room throughout 
the land. 

This would be to remove tlie prime cause of 
the evil. The people of these countries are not 
oaturall}' inclined to Sectarianism : when they do 
resort to it, it is more commonly from necessity, 
than from choice, when they lind not the means 
of instruction in the Establishment; and of tim 
an abundant proof is furnished by the progress 
of the evil in this town. For many years, the 
number of its Churches was utterly inadequate 
to meet the spiritual wants of even a moiety of its 
rapidly-increasing population ; the process then 
atone in operation for the supply of Churches 
was too slow, too sluggish, to keep pace with its 
unexampled growth. No " King's letters" were 
then wont to be issued, to awaken attention to 
tlie importance of obviating this evil, and to 
invite the charitable and wealthy to co-operate 
with a gracious Sovereign, in promoting the glory 
of the King of kings, in the ditfusion of his 
saving trutli. No; our Governments were then 
indifferent to this, the most crying want of a 
nation ; dissent of course took advantage of our 
tardiness — our apathy — our shameful neglect ; 
meeting-houses multiplied— stray sheep of our 
fold, seeking a shepherd, found here one wiUiny 
to lead them, and in some cases, happdy for manj 
who otherwise bad died in ignorance of the trutli» 
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able, under God*s guidance^ to lead tbem safely j^ 
hence^ naturally^ the increase of dissenters ; yet, 
still the principle itself was not become popular. 
Most of you remember^ and remember I trust with 
pain^ from its rcTolting associations^ a period at 
which public opinion on this pointy ran in a very 
different current from that in which it has since 
flowed ; and what has been the cause of this change 
in favour of Sectarianism ? simply this^ that the 
growing thirst in the people for knowledge of 
every kind^ and of course for scripture knowledge; 
bore down at length all remaining barriers of 
filial duty and affection^ and drove the most 
attached children of the establishment^ in indig- 
nation at the apathy and heartlessness of their 
natural parent^ who^ ^^ when they asked for breads 
gave them a stone,*' to seek that food elsewhere, 
which they sought in vain at home, and without 
which tliey felt they could not live ; and a means 
of supply thus resorted to from pure necessity, 
has been by too many adhered to from acquired 
predilection ; and, to complete our argument, let 
us remark upon the fact, that, with the increase of 
Churches, the decrease of dissenters has been, 
in this town at least, progressive. That the 
leaders of that body feel it to be the case,^ is 
evidenced by their increased enmity to our 
Church, beyond what she ever experienced from 
them in the time of her greatest dormancy, when 
she may be said to have deserted the field, and 
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left tlieiti to reap the spoils they had so cheaply 
won ; an enmity, which, increasing in direct pro- 
portion to our increasing good-will towards them, 
is only to he accounted for upon the principle of 
ungenerous rivalry. Let, then, the pure Gospel 
be supplied tiirough the proper channel of the 
Establishment, and dissent will again assume its 
due position in our land. Do you desire to wit- 
ness such a result? You readily answer, yes! 
but, perhaps, think this a matter for Government 
to look to ; you perhaps feel yourselves exone- 
rated from all obligation to co-operate in the work. 
In reply to such a plea, let me, in the first place, 
remind you, that in leaving it entirely to the 
Government, you do not tlie more exempt your- 
selves from the necessity of contributing to it, for 
whatever is provided by Government, is equally 
at your expense ; you only thereby deprive your- 
selves of the noble title of benefactor, and give 
without enjoying the luxury of giving. In the next 
place, I would say, that whether your co-opera- 
tion ought or ought not to have been requested, 
whether your Sovereign has acted rightly or other- 
wise, in condescending to enjoin it, the fact of 
your having been called on, and called on in the 
most formal manner, by hint whom you acknow- 
ledge to be the rightful guardian of your Church, 
and through your proper Ministers, and from 
this sacred place ; this fact — the very invitation 
itself, imposes on you a duty of tlic highest 
order, and one which you are not at liberty to 
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neglect or trifle with. But^ duty out of the qaes- 
tion^ will you put from you the privilege now of- 
tered, of conferring on thousands of your fellow- 
creatures lAie greatest boon that could be ren- 
dered to a human beings and choose rather to ob- 
struct^ by your unkindness^ that good which 
better christians have in view for them. Is there 
any here who contributed to the erection of that 
goodly edifice in our neighbourhood^* of which 
tiiis were the appropriate inscription^ ^^ the poor 
have the Gospel preached to them^'' — in which 
hundreds are even now receiving instruction in 
'* the way everlasting^'* who, without it, had per- 
haps, up to this hour, wandered in ^^ the valley of 
the shadow of death,'' and from whose assemblies 
so many have been called, we trust to eternal 
happiness, who, but for the truth there learned, 
might have found eternal misery? Does not such 
a one, on every remembrance of the share he had 
in the noble work, reap a rich harvest of pure satis- 
faction, and ^^ bless God that He put such a thing 
into his heart." Had I, he will sometimes say, by 
my parsimony, defeated the benevolent purpose of 
the projectors of that building, or curtailed, by one 
seat, its accommodations, so that a single soul the 
less had been enabled to profit by the spiritual 
nourishment, with so much piety and eloquence 
there administered, of what an exquisite gratifica- 
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tioii had I deprived myself — in what heavy respon- 
sibility had I beeu involved ! This is the gratili- 
ciitioii, brethren, we have in prospect for you, 
and iiitreat you to realise, and such the responsi- 
bility we would have you avoids by coatributiug, 
every one according to his ability, to the object 
now proposed to you, which is nothing less than 
the building, enlarging, and repairing of such 
edifices throughout the length and breadth of thia 
land. 

But I hear a poor man exclaim, what place 
could my humble tribute find, ia the promotion of 
these grand designs, among tlie splendid offerings 
of munificence and wealth, or how could its 
absence be felt to their obstruction? Suppose it 
could uot ; is God's eye too large to note and 
smile upon the smallest act of his humblest crea- 
ture, done to his glory ? The Saviour's beamed 
heavenly complacency on the "widow's mite," 
and tlie Apostle reveals the principle, "if there 
be first a willing mind it is accepted according 
to that a man hath, not according to that he hath 
not." But tliink not, friend, your contribution, 
humble as it may be, has not its assignable place 
in the noble work to which it is consecrated. 
The very bench on which a hardened sinner first 
placed himself to scofl' — on which his soul was 
first made to burn within him at the faithful re- 
presentations of his condition and his danger — ou 
which he first sat aud sighed, " God be merciful 
to me asiuuer," and nitli a look, more eloquent 
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than words^ demanded^ ^^ What shall I do to be 
gaved?" The very bench on which he first 
caught the reviving answer^ ^^ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christy and thou shalt be saved!" 
That very bench^ the scene of triumphs which 
the blood of millions could not achieve^ was pur- 
chased by your contribution. Why proceed in 
this minute detail ? Is there a single part^ even 
the least honourable of the sacred edifice^ which 
could with propriety or decency be dispensed 
with ? and if not, your contribution, however 
small — your individual contribution, is effectually 
that which rears a temple to the living God, and 
provides means of instruction in the way of life 
to the thousands who frequent it, and who other- 
wise would perish in their ignorance. 

And now, brethren, before I dismiss you, allow 
me to discharge a most painful, but necessary 
duty, that of announcing the close of my ministry 
among you ; it is always painful to dissolve ties 
once formed. Ere a returning Sabbath, the con- 
nexion which now subsists between us, is dis- 
solved, and another shepherd occupies my place 
in the oversight of you. This is a solemn occa- 
sion ; for I cannot shut out from my mind the re- 
flection, that though our union in the body now 
, terminates, and we part to see each other's face 
no more, there survives an important relationship 
with heavy responsibilities, which the dread day 
of judgment must annul. At that day we shall 
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meet again ; but, oh, under what altered cir- 
cumstances! we shall stand together "at the 
judgment seat of Christ," arraigued, and evi- 
dence in awful confrontation ! Yes, brethren, 
we shall bear witness one against another; 
against, did I say ? oh, haply not; perhaps, de- 
lightful anticipation ! for each otlier. I shall 
then be called on to give an account of my 
stewardship in this part of the Lord's household, 
and you, of your profitiug. H", at that dread 
scrutiny, it shall appear, that 1 shunned to declare 
unto you the whole counsel of God, or kept back 
any thing that was profitable for you ; if any 
of you, or, more auful still, of those who have 
finished their mortal course under my aiinistry, 
shall testify against me, that through my unfaitli- 
fulness they have perished — that they have been 
destroyed for lack of that knowledge which it 
was my most solemn duty to have supplied, what 
shall I answer ? If any of you shall say to ine iu 
that day, " I was an hungered and you gave me 
no meat, t was thirsty and you gave me no drink," 
who shall stay the sentence, "cast the unprofitable 
servant into outer darkness?" And on your side, 
should you be examined touching the use you 
made of that talent, small as it was, which, in my 
ministry, was committed to you; if it be required 
whether your profiting under that ministry was 
as great as it might have been, whether you re- 
ceived the truth preached to you, with teachable- 
ness and humility, or by indiflerence or resistance 
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impeded its free coarse in your hearts^ and frus* 
trated the efforts made for your salvation^ take 
heed how ye shall excuse yourselves ; ^^ God is 
not mocked, for whatsoever a man soweth that 
shall he also reap." 

These are awful considerations, and demand 
from each of us a corresponding walking in hum^ 
ble penitence and fearfulness, that, whatever be the 
amount of the guilt already incurred, on my part, 
by unfaithfulness, or on yours, by unfruitfulness^ 
we may not aggravate it by continued obduracy ; 
if perhaps by the mercy of a long-suffering God 
it be forgiven us, and add not to our condemna- 
tion at the day of reckoning. But let us not now 
indulge in gloomy forebodings ; God forbid that 
we should either of us come to condemnation^ 
and still more that our mutual connexion should 
contribute to it ; let us rather hope that the word 
sown in your hearts, whether through my minis- 
try, or that of my brethren, who have preceded or 
accompanied me, may, by the blessing of God pro- 
mised to his word, and by the watering of his Holy 
Spirit, grow up in every one of you into a tree of 
life. But let us not merely hope, let us ^^ watch 
thereunto with all perseverance and prayer.'' 
I, for my part, am bound not to lose sight of you, 
nor forget you in my addresses to the throne of 
mercy, that God may in his own good time, bring 
these mighty things to pass in you. And you, 
brethren, for your parts, call to mind the doc- 
trines you have heard of me ; consider not the 




Iiumble channel of commnnication, but look to the 
great source, tlie word of God. Meditate on the 
evil of your own hearts, which I have so often, 
perhaps to your pain, perhaps with unskilful 
hand, but with the sincerest wish to do yoo good, 
attempted to probe. Tliink on the Saviour it 
has been ever ray anxious desire to exhibit to 
you — think on his love — his power to save to the 
uttermost all that come to him — think on his free 
invitations — and above all, reflect on this awful 
alternative, " How shall ye escape if ye neglect 
so great salvation !" 

Had not circumstances obliged me to direct 
my observations to a prescribed object, I should 
have wished to recapitulate at large, for my own 
vindication, and to put you in remembrance, the 
doctrines which formed the leading features of 
my teaching among you. I do not, however, 
regret, that the last act of my ministry has 
been one which precludes the possibility of 
giving ofience to a single individual, one in 
which I may, 1 think, confidently hope to unite 
the good wishes of my entire congregation. If I 
have not always been thus happy ; if oft, com- 
pelled by my solemn engagements, I preached 
doctrines offensive to some, the doctrines of the 
cross; or from a conviction of their importance, 
and an anxiety for their success in your hearts, 
have been over-earnest with you in their incul- 
cation ; or whatever causes have deprived me 
of tlie aflectionate co-operation of so many. 
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for whose eternal welfare I was labouring^ and 
in whom I must have felt^ and did feel a deep 
interest, I sincerely regret it; I would it had 
been otherwise ; it was not willingly that I 
drew down upon myself one of the greatest 
trials a minister has to encounter, and the most 
difficult to be encountered with success ; it had 
surely been more flattering to my own feelings, 
to have received from all of you, the kind sup- 
port, which, with gratitude I acknowledge to 
have received from the majority. But our con- 
nexion is henceforth dissolved, and with it, I 
sincerely trust, every angry and uncharitable 
feeling it may have given birth to. For my own 
part, I can entertain no other sentiments towards 
you, collectively or individually, than those I ever 
have, namely, the most ardent wish for your 
welfare here, and still more for your eternal hap- 
piness hereafter. ^ My heart's desire and prayer 
to God for you, is, that you may be saved." 
Once more, let me remind you of the cause I have 
have endeavoured to advocate, a cause intimately 
connected with the glory of God, and the best 
interests of man. Finally, brethren, farewell. "Be 
perfect; be of good comfort ; be of one mind; live 
in peace ; and the God of love and peace shall be 
with you." Amen. 
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Defences and Apolo^es for established religious 
or civil institutions, however valuable these insti- 
tutions may be, are not, in ordinary times, the 
most approved means of usefulness, either from 
the pulpit or the press. But they assume a wholly 
different character, when a busy and inquiring age 
is intent upon subjecting whatever is established to 
the teat of iitiUty, and shows itself more forward to 
detect abuses, than to investigate principles of right. 
A spirit of innovation is abroad, and our own 
venerable Church Establishment is summoned to 
the bar of public opinion to show cause, why she 
should not submit her constitution and privileges 
to be remodelled, according to the wishes of the 
majority, — and consent that her endowments be 
apportioned by other measures than those which 
justice and the law of the land have hitherto ap- 
proved. In this crisis, it becomes her genuine sons 
to inform themselves — on what testimony of Scrip- 
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twre her claims to reverence and regard are founded ; 
what benefits she has conferred upon the State 
and people ; and how far her efficiency may be imn 
paired by any of the contemplated changes. It was 
under the impression of the above sentiments, that 
the following pages on the general principle of 
Church Establishments were thrown together. 
They carry conviction to the mind of the Author^ 
but he offers them with diffidence to the public, 
when he reflects — how small a portion they form of 
that mass of argument and illustration, which might 
be brought to bear upon his subject, — ^and he is 
justly solicitous, lest an imperfect advocacy, by 
leaving an opening for fresh objections, should only 
prejudice the cause it was designed to serve. Still, 
he has done what he could ; and if only one dis- 
passionate reader, hitherto opposed by principle or 
prejudice to our venerable Establishment, should 
be led to question his former judgment, and seek 
to more erudite sources of information in the pre- 
sent day, — or to the Hookers, the Chillingworths, 
and the Taylors, of a former age — ^he shall not 
account that he has written in vain. 
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The Queen of the South shall rue up in the judgment mth this gene- 
ration, and thall condemn it .- for the camcjrotn the utterniost 
parts of the earth to hear the triidom of Solomon ; and behold, a 
greater than Solomon t* here. 

This solemn rebuke was uttered by our Lord on an 
occasion, when, certain of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
willing to justify their hardness of heart, and un- 
behef, — sought from Him a sign from heaven. 
But He answered them iu terms — at once righte- 
ous, and merciful — displaying a knowledge of their 
wickedness, and inviting such, as were sttU open to 
conviction, to search the Scriptures, for those evi- 
dences of a siifj'ering Messiah, which they were so, 
backward to entertain. " An evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign, and there shall no 
sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet 
Jonas.'" His compassioti further induced Him to 
lay before them the consequences of their /jer«*/i«^ 



in unbelief, that the Ninevites, to whom Jonas was 
gent, would rise up in the judgment against tbem 
at the last day, and attesting that they, with slighter 
privileges, and a shorter invitation, had repented in 
sackcloth and ashes, leave them, without excuse, 
in that fearful judgment. But not only so ; the 
Queen of the South, or the Queen of Sheba, (Sheba, 
signifying the South,) would rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, and would condemn it, for she 
came from the confines of the then known world, 
to hear the wisdom of Solomon ; and He who now 
addressed them, could advance a claim to their 
regard, greater than Solomon, with all his wisdom, 
could pretend to. 

Such being the connection of the text, before we 
proceed to build any doctrine upon it, it may be 
proper to inquire : — Can we believe that no higher 
motive than an idle curiosity, or the voice of fame, 
induced this Ethiopian Queen to encounter perils 
by sea and land to obtain an interview with the 
King of Israel ? And does not the stress laid upon 
the occurrence by our Lord warrant the belief, that 
some great good resulted from such an expedition ? 

The uniform testimony of the Ethiopians to the 
present day, accords with such a supposition '. 
One of the most investigating and discreet of 
British travellers also attests such to have been the 
case ; and moreover, asserts, upon the authority of 
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both Jews and Pagans, resident in that country, 
that it has been the constant behef, that the Queen 
of Sheba establislied the Jewish religion in her dorm- 
nions. Thereby evidencing that the wisdom of 
Solomon had not been listened to in vain. 

But whatever degree of credit may be attached 
to this traditionary occurrence, the fact of its exist- 
ence gives rise to the following inquiry. 

Is it not the duty of the Sovereign Power in a 
State, to uphold and extend the principles of true 
Religion ? 

It would be superfluous to undertake to show, 
that as Governments have a sphere of action dis- 
tinct from that of individuals, so have they respon- 
sibiUties of a separate character. " To whomsoever 
much is given (whether it be ruler or subject), of 
him will much be required." Neither will it be 
denied, in the abstract, that social happiness, and 
national prosperity, are, to a great degree, depen- 
dent upon the difiusion of sound religious instruc- 
tion. Y'et, when we would approach the subject 
more nearly, with a view to frame regulations to 
cement this union, the discordant passions, and 
conflicting interests, the misguided zeal, and reli- 
gious ignorance, of the many, rise up against the 
hallowed design. Principles are disputed, which 
before were taken as admitted, and objections are 
allowed to weigh, which, in the conduct of secular 
affairs, where the interests of the zehole are to be 
balanced against the supposed claims of a por- 



tion of the commmiity, would speedily be dis- 
posed of. 

Men cannot, or av7/ not admit, that what is 
established loses nothing of its just and reasonable 
character, because the fiat of authority has passed 
over it ; and are prone to suspect that in propor- 
tion as nnrestrained liberty of thought and action in 
religious matters is surrendered to a commission, 
to be harmonized and worked up for the general 
good, the rights of conscience are exposed to com- 
promise. But, it is worthy of consideration, how 
far these rights of conscience are by such concession 
liable to be overborne. Is it by consenting to abide 
by one confession of doctrine, grounded on the 
Scriptures, when the distinguishing badge of Christ- 
ian fellowship is pronounced by an Apostle to consist 
in " one faith ' ?" Or, is it in the necessity of 
yielding, in matters indifferent, to the prejudices of 
our weaker brethren, when this duty is so plainly in- 
culcated by the same Apostle. " It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby 
thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made 
weak * ?" Is it by a pertinacious assertion of pri- 
vate judgment in points of ceremony — when the 
same authority has 'directed, " Let all things be 
done decently, and in order ' ;" and has clearly in- 
timated that the exercise of this discretion should 
be vested in the heads and governors of the 
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Church. " The rest will / set in order, when 1 
come T Is it, again, in the exercise of a whole- 
some discipline {vow, alas ! too much fallen into 
disuse) — when the Divine Founder of our faith, in 
propounding the measures of Christian reconcilia- 
tion towards an offending brother, sanctions an 
authority in the elders of the Church, to reprove, 
" Tell it unto the Church " ?" 

If these restrictions and limitations may eonmt 
with scriptural religion — it is not too much to assert, 
that a wil-fiil spirit of insubordination may shelter 
itself under the guise of liberty of conscience. Happy 
would it have been for the peace and unity of the 
Christian Church, if the so/icitiide manifested for 
the so named rights of conscience, had been more 
generally bestowed, upon proving its suggestions, 
by the revealed will of God ! But to revert to our 
former inquiry. Taking the profession of Christ- 
ianity as it is, and not as it should be, it may be 
asked, how may a government best support, and 
extend the principles of true religion ? I answer ; 
tutt by encouraging, first one sect, and then an- 
other ; not by making a specious balance of parties, 
an engine of political intrigue ; but by singling out, 
for especial regard, that Church, which shall appear 
to make the nearest approach to apostolic purity of 
doctrine: that Church, which with the above re- 
quisite, can trace a commission, derived in regular 
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succession from the first founders of our faith ; 
that Church, which, mifh tlie fostering care of a 
paternal government, may be best enabled to 
maintain a discipline — salutary to all her members. 
But, perhaps, the delusive plea may be urged, that 
exclusive Church privileges are foreign to the spirit 
of free institutions in a State ; and that the bigotry 
engendered by protecting laws is more hostile to 
Christian charity, than the unchecked march of 
schism. The Divine Founder of our holy religion 
sanctioned no such opinion, and his Apostles taught 
a directly opposite doctrine. 

The first edict of the Church of Jerusalem was 
of the nature of a protecting law. It was designed 
to screen from offence the consciences of the Jewish 
converts, by imposing certain restrictions upon 
their Gentile brethren. These restrictions were, 
undoubtedly, in their full extent, an infringement on 
their Christian liberty ; but, it was an infringement, 
prescribed by the superior law of charity ; and they 
were bound to respect it, not only by virtue of that 
law, but in obedience to the authority vested in the 
heads and governors of the Church. A schism in 
the infant community would have been the pro- 
bable result of a less prudent course of manage- 
ment. 

Nor, are the Scriptures silent upon the alleged 
opposition between exclusive Church privileges and 
freedom in civil rights. The principles of St. Paul 
did not indispose him to claim the rights of Roman 




citizenship, when he appealed unto Cfesar ; and, 
though no close parallel can be drawn between 
ancient and modern institutions ; yet are we war- 
ranted to argue, from this fact, taken in conjunc- 
tion with his solicitude to discourage heresy and 
schism; that, had the supreme temporal power 
tlien become Christian, the Apostle would gladly 
have availed himself of its direct countenance and 
support, without entrenching upon the well-defined 
claims of civil hberty. 

Men may, without doubt, entertain very prepos- 
terous notions upon the rights of citizens ; but no 
theories of government ought to stand, if opposed to 
revelation. The antecedent obligations of Christian 
governors, to promote Christian unity, to bind 
every class and order by common religious ties, to 
respect the supremacy of law, require, that, to the 
best of an upright judgment, they should give their 
weight and sanction to our form of worship, leaving 
the professors of separate creeds to enjoy the rights 
otcomcience; or, as convictions may arise of the 
blessings spiritual and social, flowing from national 
communion, to join themselves to the religion of 
the State. 

Another objection, not unfrequently urged, 
against a union of Church and State^ is, the purity 
of the Christian Church during the three first cen- 
turies, before kings became " her nursing fathers," 
and queens " her nursing mothers." But it is not 
duly considered by such objectors, at how early a 



period heresies and divisions began to rend her 
peace and Hiuty, even during the life-time of the 
Apostles, as their Epistles testify ; how wholly ujiac- 
qtiahifed we are with the records of raany separate 
churches, and consequently, how unfitted to pro- 
nounce upon their primitive state : and, again, 
notwithstanding the noble army of martyrs, who 
sealed the truth with their blood, /low many pro- 
fessing Christians, in the persecutions raised by the 
Roman Emperors, were found ready to scatter in- 
cense upon the altars of false gods. These are 
melancholy facts; but they rest upon undoubted 
testimony, and are fitted to abate our confidence in 
the inherent excellency of any external condition of 
the Christian Church, separate from the energy of 
that life-giving Spirit, who hath the times and 
seasons in his own power. Should we not, in 
the face of such facts, and in the absence of 
others, be warranted to trace up the declension 
from pure religion, to the innate corruption of 
human nature, which can pervert the best gifts, 
rather than to the blighting influence of royal 
patronage ? 

Again, — the Evangelical Prophet, in foretelling 
the triumphs of the Messiah's kingdom, declares, 
" Nations shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising." Can we believe tliat the 
mighty of the earth would crowd to the palace of the 
King of kings, without those appropriate offerings, 
which, in the instance of the Eastern Magi, obtained 




so gracious an acceptance ? I speak not so much of 
temporal endowments, and civil immunities, as of 
that lively interest in the welfare of the Church, 
which should afford facilities for the extension of 
her spiritual influence. *' In the last days," also 
says the Apostle, " perilous times shall come ' ;" 
but the peril here foreseen to the Church of 
Christ, is ascribed to no other cause than the un- 
godliness of its professed and individual members. 
And throughout the Sacred Volume no intimation 
is given of the growth of any other antagonist 
power, than that of a spiritual apostasy. The man 
of sin, that should be revealed, is described in 
terms that apply to no merely temporal authority. 
The alliance deprecated /vr the Church, by the in- 
spired penman, is not that of the kings of the earth ; 
but of that usurphig power, — *' that uncked one," 
whom the Lord shall " at length consume with the 
spirit of bis mouth, and shall destroy with the 
brightness of his coming." 

But, passing from objections, we proceed to 
notice the chief argument in favour of a union 
between tlie civil and the ecclesiastical power, 
drawn from the analogy of that subsisting under 
the Jewish dispensation. It is generally admitted, 
that this union was instituted by God himself, for 
reasons bearing upon the irelfare of the w/tole human 
race, — that, in accordance with this benign object. 
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it was sanctioned, for many successive ages, by a 
miraculous agency ; — that, had it been prematurelif 
dissolved, not local and national interests, — not 
priestly influence and authority would have been 
involved in the issue ; but, the developement of a 
plan, founded in the highest wisdotn, and inspired 
by inconceivable love. 

But are we thence entitled to argue, that a 
similar union is enjoined under the Christian dis- 
pensation ? I answer, all that was ti/pical, all that 
was designed to subserve merely temporary ends, 
expired, with the attainment of the objects for 
which it was enjoined ; but so far as the circum- 
stances of the Christian Church can be shown to re- 
semble those of the Jewish, so far any pre-existent 
obligation continues in full force, being founded on 
the moral law. Our blessed Lord declared that 
" He came not to destroy the Law and the 
Prophets, but to fulfil," to verify the prophecies, 
the types, and the ceremonies, by appearing Him- 
self as the person in whom they all centered, and 
to confirm and extend the obligations of the moral 
law. All rights previously existing, by virtue of 
that law, do, (the party to whom they refer re- 
maining essentially the same), as is the case with 
the true Church of God, now adopted in Christ, 
continue unimpaired. Nor cafi we believe that " the 
mild olive tree," which by the skill and favour of 
the spiritual husbandman has been " grafted" into 
the parent stock, stands less in need of a fostering 
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care, Oian did " the natural branc/ies," when i 
are destined to strike into an uncongenial soil, and 
its branches hereafter to overshadow the whole 
earth. It may, further, be alleged, that God's deal- 
ings %vith his peculiar people have both a peculiar 
and a general significancy, and convey promsional 
as well as direct instruction, agreeably to that of 
the Apostle. " All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine." It is ottr 
duty, by the dispassionate use of our reasoning 
faculties, to distinguish the one from the other. 
In the instance before us, the professioti of Christ's 
religion, lending a direct support to the authority 
of the civil ruler, as did that of Moses, necessarily 
clatms n ximilar protection m return. " Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them, for this is the law and the prophets '." 
But, unless the protection here contended for, be 
extended to it as a religion of unity, the debt of 
justice and of gratitude is most imperfectly dis- 
charged. By the divine precepts, and solemn sanc- 
tions of the Gospel, the throne is established in 
righteousness ; and shall it, in return, ungenerously 
scatter the seeds of dissension in the bosom of the 
Church. Yet, what does it less than this, when 
it disputes the Church's right to an honourable 
establishment in the land, or by a latitudinarian 
indifference ; affects to hold the balance between 
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contending sects ? Alas ! how little do they know 
what is due to the smictitij of their faith, who make 
the elements of its prosperity to consist in dis- 
union ! 

The venerable frtiraers of our Liturgy and Articles 
appear to have taken the same views respecting 
the claims of the Church to the protection and 
patronage of the State as those which we have 
just advocated. In the thirty- seventh Article, 
having employed the terms, " chief government,'' 
as appertaining to the Sovereign in ecclesiastical 
affairs, they think fit to qualify and explain them, 
hy reference to " that only prerogative, which 
we see to have been given always to all godly 
princes in holy Scriptures by God himself." We 
have briefly considered the testimony borne by 
Scripture to the unity of the Church of Christ ; 
and from the same divine authority have attempted 
to deduce the duty incumbent upon a Christian 
State to preserve and extend this unity, or, in other 
words, closely to ally itself with the Church. We 
have also been led to combat some objections to 
an union between the civil and ecclesiastical powers. 
It remains that we notice a few of the many 
reciprocal advantages springing from the above 
union. 

First, — To the State, to which it has a tendency 
to impart a principle of stability. I will not insist 
upon any of those general considerations, bearing 
upon the secure exercise of religious rites, which 
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in times of peril, have sustained the patriotism as 
well of the ancient heathen, as of the Christian 
world, though, such considerations, founded as 
they are upon the constitution of the human 
mind, are likely to become more operative, in 
proportion as a confidence in the plighted faith of 
the governing power is increased. I would rather 
point to thai more peculiar iitfluence exercised in 
favour of the State, by a large body of enlightened 
men possessed of endowments, which, while they 
raise them above the risk of a mean subserviency, 
shall engage them, by every motive of duty and 
interest, to uphold the established order of tilings. 
Nor, let such an influence be underrated, or de- 
spised, so long as the training of youth, and the 
instruction of the great body of the people is 
committed to their especial care. But, as the dif- 
fusion of sound learning also, is a matter highly 
conducive to the prosperity of a State, so will a 
Church Estabhshment be found no less materially 
to contribute to its advancement. The adhesion 
of all the great and influential authorities of the 
land to one profession of religiotts doctrine gives, as 
it were, a point of support to the exercise of the 
intellectual powers of the community. The leading 
spirits of the age, released from the necessity of 
selecting a mode oi faith from amidst the mass of 
conflicting sentiments, address themselves to the 
more grateful task of confirming and illustrating 
truths which, they are taught to believe, have re- 



ceived the sanction of the great and good of past 
generations. Thus reverence for authority takes 
the place of sceptical conceit, and humility, the 
nurse of true wisdom, cradles the earliest effort of 
the understanding. 

Philosophy, too, feels the advantage of this alli- 
ance; for what so fitted to induce a prudent 
caution in the investigation o{ principles in general, 
as the well grounded belief that those of religion, 
which the State has sanctioned for giving tone and 
direction to pubhc morals, have been the result of 
anxious zeal and well weighed deliberation. 

Nor is that provision, which every well ordered 
State has, in some way or other, secured for the 
furtherance of the established religion, viz. the 
endowment of colleges and halls, to be considered 
as exercising a slight hiflucncc upon the prosperity 
of the nation at large. In our own country the 
munificence of founders and benefactors, while it 
principally had respect to the upholding the then 
established religion, was preparing the ground for 
a rich harvest of learning and science to be reaped 
by future generations. These venerable institu- 
tions, as it is hard to say that they would have 
been called into existence, had not the State 
encouraged and fostered a national religion ; so it 
is certain that, were that encouragement now with- 
drawn, they would quickly degenerate into arenae of 
fierce political and religious dissension ; and their 
endowments, divested of all peculiar use and signifi- 
1 
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cancy, would only serve to accelerate the ruin in 
which all sound learning would ultimately be in- 
volved. Nor is the advantage accruing to the 
Church herself from this alliance with the State of 
a less decisive character. 

Those extensive districts in every land, whose 
occupants are few in comparative numbers, scattered 
in habitation, and dissociated in sympathies and 
views from the more crowded residents in towns and 
cities, enjoy, by the care of a paternal government, 
the blessing of stated religious ministrations. How 
great a blessing this really proves, and how con- 
ducive to the triumph of the Christian cause, will 
best be estimated by those who have duly reflected 
upon the budcwmdness of mankind in general to 
purchase religious instruction at the cost of fre- 
quently recurring private contributions. A back- 
wardness, increasing in proportion to the urgency 
of the call for imparting that instruction. The 
difficulty will, doubtless, be met and obviated, 
through the influence of the religious and social 
principles, where professing Christians are closely 
congregated, but ever at a large expeme of unity, that 
brightest ornament of the visible Church of Christ ; 
for " men will" thus " heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears ;" but who shall estimate the 
dearth of spiritual instruction that will pervade the 
less frequented corners of the land '*. 

It is not, however, by bare endowments, that 
a measure of just encouragement and protection 



can be meted out to the Church, in her alliance 
with the State. It may seem to many a question- 
able assertion ; but it will be found to involve the 
best interests of religion, that in a country, far ad- 
vanced in civilization, " whose nobles are princes, 
and her merchants the excellent of the earth," 
the provision made for the ministers of religion 
should bear some just proportion to the aggregate 
distribution of wealth. In times of persecution 
Christianity sustains her influence through her OTxm 
spiritual energy. The very distresses she under- 
goes prove the touchstone to the reality of her 
dominion over the hearts of her votaries; and she 
may be said to win her way, rather by the clear- 
ness with which she holds forth future rewards, as a 
balance to present sufferings, than by the bene6cial 
agency she is fitted to exert over the temporal no 
less than the spiritual destinies of mankind. But 
the case is far otherwise when she has obtained a 
quiet possession in the land. 

Then it is that she holds, indeed, a wide nominal 
jurisdiction, but her real authority is confined 
within narrow limits. How may she best extend 
these limits ? How may she best obtain a fair 
hearing, and illustrate her maxims of charity to an 
unreflecting world T True it is, that the Saviour 
of men appeared upon earth in a low and mean 
condition ; but its sovereigns and potentates did 
not esteem the lesson of humility, thereby enforced, 
at variance with their legal rights. How is it then 
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that the rights of citizens, to which her ministers 
lay claim, should be alone compromised ? But, do 
not those rights guarantee the quiet enjoyment of 
whatever the affection of congregations, the zeal 
of governors, or the munificence of founders and 
benefactors may have bestowed on them 1 The 
Apostle St. Paul, — placed in far other circumstances 
with respect to his Christian converts, than those 
we have just adverted to, — conceived, that the ob- 
jects of his divine mission would best be advanced 
by his " working with his own hands that he 
might not be chargeable to any of them;" but he 
elsewhere asserts the claims of Christian ministers 
to a provision, in terras which show that he medi- 
tated no niggardly supply. 

Having thus summarily discussed the general 
argument in favour of an alliance between Church 
and State, we may be permitted to observe, that 
j/" the Church of England possesses those charac- 
teristics, which, at the commencement of this dis- 
course, we stated should rightly belong to a 
Church, claiming the protection of the State, then 
the clamour for a radical Reform, now so perse- 
veringly raised, cannot appertain to her ; and the 
very employment of the terms implies a desertion 
of her banners, and an adhesion to those of the 
enemy. Her friends may safely appeal to the fact, 
that, in a free country, for the space of nearly 
three hundred years, she has stood the scrutiny 
which the spirit of religious inquiry has directed 



against her doctrines and Liturgy ; and that the 
result has proved, her candid inquisitors being the 
judges, that no cause }ias been shown, why she 
should not direct the faith, and form the morals of 
the majority of this land. But it may be worthy 
of remark, that the pretext alleged for bearing 
down her influence, and usurping her privileges, 
will be found to adapt itself to prevailing and 
popular notions, of the sources from which some 
great evil is to be apprehended, or some great 
and indefinite good to be obtained. Hope and 
fear being the principles, or rather the impulses, 
which most influence the actions of men. In the 
times of our forefathers, the latter proved the 
strongest incitement to plunder and oppression. 
" Strip her of the rags of Popery," was then the 
prevailing cry ; of popery, that domineering and 
persecuting power, under whose iron yoke, the 
nation had till late, for so many generations groaned. 
Now the people are instructed to call for changes 
in her constitution and privileges, which may adapt 
her to the enlarged spirit of freedom, and the 
march of intellect. Shall we be blamed for affirm- 
ing that these demands are, as they formerly rcere, 
founded in delusion ? And that those who openly 
or secretly prompt them, have their own party 
ends and purposes in view, distinct from the in- 
terests of religion ? 

History records the unhallowed success of the 
artifices of contending sects in this our land. 
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backed by tbe ignorance and alarms of the multi- 
tude, and holds up as a warning to succeeding 
generations the /u^a/ consequences that spring from 
not first " proving all things, and holding fast that 
which is good." May our venerable Church 
never again, as in those disastrous times, while 
bewailing her widowhood on the ground, appro- 
priate the lamentation of her prophet : " O my 
people, many physicians have destroyed me !" 
Let us, in conclusion, make it our humble endea- 
vour, that the homage we pay to religion by our 
lives and conduct, may bear some just proportion 
to our wishes to give it an honourable establishment 
in the land. It is a divine law in the kingdom of 
grace, that " whosoever hath, to him shall be given." 
Lei the first measure of heavenly wisdom be ever so 
inconsiderable, resembling those faint glimmerings 
which dawned upon the Ethiopian queen ; yet, if 
they impel him, to whom they are imparted, to 
encounter the floods of difficulty and the moun- 
tains of opposition, to press forward to higher at- 
tainments, they will at length force from him the 
grateful acknowledgment, that the half of that 
pleasantTiess and peace had not been told him, to 
which they^ have insensibly led. 



Now to God the Father, &c, 
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2 Cob. iii. 17. 



Where the Spirit of the Lord u, there is liberty. 

These words were spoken with a more immediate 
reference to the law of Moses, as contrasted with the 
freer dispensation of the Gospel of Christ ; but they 
are capable of a yet wider interpretation. " Where 
the Spirif of the Lord is, there is liberty ;" liberty, not 
only from the multifarious ordinances, which were 
exacted under the Mosaic law, but from that igno- 
rance in spiritual things, and things essential to peace 
and salvation, under which the whole Gentile world 
lay before the preaching of the Gospel; liberty from 
the gross, and cruel, and debasing superstitions 
of idolatry ; liberty from the fear of death, from 
the recklessness and despondency of unbelief, from 
the vanity of mere worldly wisdom, and from the 
dominion of those lustful affections, " tv/tich," in 
the expressive language of another apostle ', " war 



against the soul." From the bondage of all these 
the Gospel has delivered, and still, wherever it is 
faithfully applied, and obediently received, conti- 
nues to deliver mankind. 

For not to dwell on the Christian's release 
from the ceremonial law of Moses, — a yoke, which 
the assembled Apostles acknowledged, that neither 
their fathers nor they were able to bear ', — consider 
how many vital truths are now known to the 
meanest amongst us, of which the wisest of the 
heathen philosophers were imperfectly informed, 
or altogether ignorant. The origin of moral and 
physical evil ; the resurrection and glorification of 
our mortal bodies ; the sanctifying power of the 
Spirit, whereby even in this life, the soul, though 
stained and weakened by sin, is yet enabled to 
purify itself after the pure example of a Divine 
Redeemer ; the holiness of heaven ; the certainty 
of a day of final retribution, when He, who once 
came into the world to save it, shall again come 
to judge it in righteousness ; the whole stu- 
pendous scheme of man's atonement, and that 
mysterious doctrine of the existence of Three Di- 
vine Persons in one undivided Godhead, which is so 
intimately and essentially interwoven with it; — these 
are truths, which were unknown to the Gentiles, 
until preached by the apostles of the Lord Jesus. 
" Where is the wise ? Where w the Scribe ?" asks St. 
Paul. ^' Where is the disputer of this world ^^^ Which 

* Acts XV. 10. 



of all these fundamental points of divine knowledge 
were they able of themselves to discover or estab- 
lish i " Hath not God made foolish" — demon- 
strated the insufficiency of " the wisdom of the 
world 9" *' For after that in the wisdom of God the 
world by" all its vaunted " irisdom knew not God, it 
pleased God by the foolishness," as the world termed 
it, " of preaching to save tfiem that believe '." " / am 
come a light into the world," were the Redeemer's 
own words, " that whosoever believeth in me should 
not abide in darkness' :" nor be subject to the 
perplexities, anxieties, and misapprehensions, inse- 
parable from a state of spiritual ignorance. For 
what could have been more perplexing to an in- 
quiring Heathen, than the seeming frustration of 
the Divine purpose in the works of creation through 
the prevalence of evil ? By what mental process 
could he have reconciled his convictions of the 
wisdom and goodness of God, with the scenes of 
misery and vice around him ? The question, 
" whence hath this world its tares ^ would have 
continually returned upon him. And how anxious 
must have been his condition, reminded as he was 
of his own mortality by the daily instances of death 
in others, and yet feeling himself without any clear 
unerring voice to assure him, that, after this 
brief and troublous life ended, there was another 
and better life yet in store. His conceptions, even 
of the Supreme Bi-ing, as the Creator of the uni- 
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verse, though often just, and expressed in lan- 
guage, which might put to shame many a professing 
Christian ^ were yet involved in much uncertainty K 
Even the enlightened Athenian raised an altar 
to the unknown God. ** We must needs wait until 
some One shall instruct us how we ought to regulate 
our conduct towards God and towards man/' was 
the confession oS the very chief of the heathen phi- 
losophers ^ The Christian himself, indeed^ 
knows but in part ; '^for who can find out the Al^ 
mighty to perfection 9'' But he knows enough for 
all the practical purposes of piety and charity ; his 
knowledge is incomplete, indeed, through the pre* 
sent weakness of the flesh : but there is nothing 
erroneous, nothing vague, nothing doubtful in it ; 
he *' knows but in part,** but that part is true, and 
divinely revealed ; he knows all that is necessary 
for him now to know ; and he has the promise in 
a higher and better state of existence, of " knowing 
even as he is knonm *." 

Compared, then, with the wisest of the heathen 
world, from how much ignorance, doubt, anxiety, 
and error, is the Christian freed through the 
Gospel * ! 

But the comparison must be extended farther. 
The wiser heathens held themselves aloof from 
the multitude ; they kept their knowledge to them- 
selves, or imparted it only with much mystery to a 



* See Note A, at the end. * See Note B. 

' See Note C. * 1 Cor. xiii. 9—13. • See Note D. 



favoured few. The mass of mankind, before the 
coming of our Lord, was universally sunk in idola- 
try ; nay, in practice, the very wisest dared not to 
disavow or withdraw themselves from the public 
exercise of it'. The one true and living God was 
dishonoured and forgotten in the false worship of 
a countless host of imaginary deities. " The glory 
of' the incorruptible God was even changed into 
images made like to corruptible man, and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and creeping things ; and 
men worshipjied the creature more than the Creator, 
who is blessed for ever '." It was in the Gospel 
of Christ that the declaration was first authorita- 
tively made, that " God is a Spirit, and" that " theff 
thai worship him, must worship him in spirit and 
in truih \" Idolatry never stood, and never can 
stand, before the purity and spirituality of the 
Gospel ; it must either corrupt the truth by its own 
foul admixture, or cease altogether to exist. 

Freed from error, and instructed in the truth, 
raised above idolatry, and devoted to the spiritual 
worship of the true God, through one Mediator, 
both God and man, by one Divine Spirit, what fur- 
ther liberty has the Gospel yet in store for the re- 
deemed of the Lord ? Let that man reply, who 
has felt the hand of death approaching, and knew 
not, until ttitighf of Christ, whither it would lead 
him ! Let that man reply, who, having been con- 
victed in his conscience of the guilt and enormity 

' Set NoU- E. ' Rom. i. 20—23. * John iv. 24. 
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of his sins^ was full of terror at the thought of his 
being amenable to the divine justice, and yet saw not^ 
until his eye rested on Calvary, that there was any to 
help ' ! Let that man reply, whose lustful propen- 
sities are continually haunting his imagination with 
scenes of past sensuality, intruding themselves into 
every thought, inflaming his desires, enervating his 
nobler faculties by the very disuse into which they 
are suffered to fall, impeding all virtuous energy, and 
in the end polluting and brutalizing the whole man ! 
Call you, my Brethren, this man free ^ ? Strike 
off from him every shackle, which civil or domestic 
tjrranny ever forged for the most debased of the 
sons of Adam ; place him on the very pinnacle of 
earthly power, and let nations crouch at his feet ; 
still is this man, whilst he continues in his sins, 
the abject slave of his own passions ; bound hand 
and foot by them, and delivered over into the snare 
of the devil, having been, in the expressive lan- 
guage of the apostle, ^' taken captive by him ^." 
Have the ambitious any power to say, *' thus far 
will I go, and no farther ?" Can the sensualist 
control his lusts ? Or the covetous Judas forbear 
even the price of blood ? Not one is there of 
all these who can call himself his own. Christ 
only, and His Gospel, can make him free ; and 
" if the Son make him free, he shall he free in- 
deed * ;" free to the exercise of every good thought, 
and word, and work; unshackled by any habitual 

' Isaiah Ixiii. 5. ^ See Note F. 

' 2 Tim. ii. 26. ' John viii. 36. 
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lust ; ungoaded by the sting of any unrepented sin ; 
ever carrying about a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man ; fearing nothing, for he has 
nothing to conceal : anxious for nothing, for long 
since lias his care been cast upon God ; delivered 
by his Redeemer's death from the fear of death ' ; 
and cheered in his work of righteousness with the 
hope of that yet more perfect liberty, which through 
the merits of the Redeemer awaits the children of 
God in heaven. 

Well therefore, without fear of contradiction from 
Jewish converts, who were rejoicing in their release 
from the bondage of the ceremonial law ; without 
fear of contradiction from Gentile believers, who 
had escaped from the darkness and perplexity of 
spiritual ignorance, from the vanity of worldly wis- 
dom, and from the gross, and cruel, and debasing 
rites of idolatry ; without fear of contradiction from 
the penitent sinner, released from the dominion of 
sin, and from the dread of its awful punishment here- 
after; without fear of contradiction from "///erf/'s/j«/CT- 
of this world," when once instructed and grounded in 
the knowledge which " makelh wise tmto salvation ;" 
without fear of contradiction from any serious 
and honest inquirer after the trnth ; well therefore 
might the Apostle assert, that " irhere the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty." And thankfully may 
we, my Brethren, whose blessed privilege it has 
been, even in our infancy, to have been brought unto 

' llcb. ii. 14, 15. 
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Christ, and to have heard His words, and to have 
partaken of His Spirit, and to have grown up in 
the enjoyment of evangelical freedom — thankfully 
may we endeavour, as we are in duty bound, to 
promote, through the assistance of that Spirit, every 
measure, whereby the knowledge of the Grospel of 
Christ may be yet more and more established, 
and acted upon in our own land, and preached in 
all its purity and fulness to every quarter under 
heaven. 

Though the Gospel, however, appeals as unto 
wise Tnen\ and courts the most rigorous examinar- 
tion into its evidences, its doctrines, and its pre- 
cepts, and claims to be in the strictest and highest 
sense, a reasonable service *, yet it must never be 
forgotten in our charitable wishes for the improve- 
ment of mankind, that there is a zvisdom and a 
knowledge most opposed to its reception. Men 
are apt to estimate too highly, and to pride them- 
selves too much, on those acquisitions which 
they have themselves made ; and, as self-acquired 
knowledge is wholly concerned about secular mat- 
ters, religion, which consists chiefly of what has 
been implanted by conscience, or revealed by the 
Spirit independently of man and even in opposi- 
tion to his natural inclinations, is too often under- 
valued and little considered, and at length practi- 
cally, if not openly, disbelieved ^ It is of this wis- 



^ 1 Cor. X, 15. • Rom. xii. 1. 

^ See an admirable Sermon ** on the Self-wise Inquirer," in a 
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dom, and of this knowledge, and of that evil heart, 
which both instigates and accompanies it, that the 
prophet Isaiah emphatically declares to the sages of 
Chaldea, " Thou hast trusted in thy wickedness ; thou 
hastsaid,no7ie seeth me: thij wisdom and thy knowledge, 
it kathpercertedtkee' .•" ithatb turned thee away from 
the fear of the Lord, and filled thee with a high con- 
ceit of thine own intellectual powers, until thou hast 
said, " I am, and none else beside me." It is not every 
kind of knowledge which profits a man ; and for this 
simple reason, because man is born, not only for tliis 
world, but for another; and, because, whilst in this 
world, he is exposed to many a mental and bodily 
trial, for which religion alone can supply the antidote. 
Ail knowledge, therefore, however secular in itself, 
and in its object, must be grounded and sanctified 
by the pervading principle of religion, or it will only 
leave us in the state of the hopeless Gentile, the 
cause of continual apprehension to our fellow-crea- 
tures, if not of mischief and destruction to their 
dearest interests in time and in eternity. Our Lord's 
words are philosophically true, (if I may use such an 
expression of the sayings of Him, "irAoipoiteflw net'ec 
man spake;" and was the very perfectiou of all wis- 
dom,) " Seekjirst" said He, "the kingdom of God 

vc^iime of Parochial Sermons, recently published by John Henry 
Newman, M.A., Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and Fel- 
low of Oriel College. Also a paper " on the high Veneration 
Man's Intellect owes to God," in the Honourable Robert 
Boyle's Philosophical Works, vol. ii. p. 264. 
' Iiaiah xxvii. 10. 
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and his righteousness, and all other things shallM 
added unfo you '." Man, by the distinguishing 
property of his nature, is essentially a religious 
being; other animals approach by the force of in- 
stinct to somewhat like reason ^ ; but man only can 
own, and supphcate, and glorify the Lord of alt 
flesh ; religion is the purpose of his creation. Be- 
fore the Fall, this purpose was strictly fulfilled by 
him : and since the Fall, notwithstanding the 
" fault and corruption of the nature of every man" 
consequent on that calamitous event, religion is 
still to a certain degree the object of his natural 
reverence ' ; and, where faithfully obeyed, the only 
source, through the Spirit, of solid satisfaction and 
delight. Let a man's intellect be of the highest 
order, or let his lot be to till the ground in the 
sweat of his face, yet there is nothing in reUgion to 
impede the fullest exercise of his mental and bodily 
powers. With religion to control the means, and 
sanctify the end, every other acquisition becomes 
safe in its application ; and man stands forth to 
the work of life, complete in spirit, soul, and body. 

Take heed, then, ^rs^ my Brethren, through the 
grace given unto you in the Gospel, to your own 
hearts and lives, that these be evangelically free 
from every domineering passion, whetlier of ambi- 
tion, sensuality, or gain : then look at these chil- 
dren, and to the rising generation of your respec- 
tive neighbourhoods, and plant early and deeply 
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in their affections the truths of the Christian reli- 
gion. They are Christ's children, but have been 
entrusted to your care. Let religion be to them as 
the air in whicli they iive, and inoee, ami have their 
heing — the spiritual element, as it were, of the soul, 
ever within and around them, wherein they may 
employ all their faculties, not only with no impedi- 
ment from its presence, but with yet greater facility, 
and under the comfortable conviction, that they are 
labourers iogelkcr with God, and that having no 
sinister or nnhallowed views to serve, they may 
humbly anticipate the Divine blessing on all their 
endeavours. " Whatsoever ye do" says the Apostle, 
" in word, or i?i deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesiis'," with an eye to His Gospel, and to the laws 
therein contained ; thus sanctifying the most ordi- 
nary occupation, imparting fresh dignity to the 
highest, and acting already, whilst on earth, as fel- 
low-citizens with the Saints and Angels, of whom it 
is written, that they do the tdll of God in heaven. 

From the contemplation of the blessings which the 
teaching of the Gospel thus provides for the children 
of our own Land, the mind cannot but pass to the 
thousands in other lands yet given up to idolatry — 
unheard the name of Christ, unfelt the liberty of the 
Gospel. We do not presume to set limits to the 
saving mercy of God ; but who can read the solemn 
command, " Go ye into all the tcorfd, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature : he that beUeveth and is 
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baptized shall be saved; but he that believeth not 
s/iall be damned^:** or the explicit declaration of St. 
Peter, " There is none other name under heaven 
given among men wliereby we must be saved, but only 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ * ;" and not deeply 
feel how strong the obligation is on every Christ- 
ian, out of thankfulness for the mercy which he 
has himself received, and out of compassion for 
the nncovenanted condition of so many of his fellow- 
creatures, to use his most earnest endeavours, that 
the word of the Lord may have free course, and he 
glorified^ in all other parts of God's world, even as 
it is within his own land. 

It was once objected to our Church — and therein 
to Protestantism itself, of which that Church has 
been ever the brightest ornament and pillar — that its 
spirit was not missionary. The time has long gone 
by, — if indeed it ever existed — since that charge 
could be substantiated. The Christian of the pre- 
sent day requires to have his zeal regulated rather 
than quickened. Various are the Societies which 
press forward to obtain his support. All bear on 
their banners the name of Christ. Have all an equal 
claim on his confidence ? I am not here to speak 
of other religious associations, whether for the dis- 
tribution of God's word, or for the conversion of the 
heathen. It is sufficient for us of the Church of 
England to know, that our Church has its Socie- 
ties for both these purposes, with their subordinate 

' St. Mark xvi. 15, 16. ' Acts iv. 12. '2 Thess. iii. 1. 
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Committees at home and nbroad ; and that tliese 
Societies are as unexceptionable in their constitu- 
tion and operation, as they have proved, under 
God, successlui in their management. 

The object of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is implied in its name : it m to pro- 
mote or set forward among men the knowledge of 
Chritt and his Gospel. Of the two modes of effect- 
ing this object, — by the distribution of the written 
Word, or by the preaching of Christ's ministers, it 
confines itself to the former, leaving the latter to 
the Sister-Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Together with Sacred 
Scripture — that foundation, substance, and test of 
the truth of all other compositions, whether devo- 
tional, doctrinal, or practical — it undertakes to 
supply the Liturgy of our Church, and all such 
books as are necessary for the elementary instruc- 
tion of the young, and for the comfort and edifica- 
tion of the aged. Publications, even of a more gene- 
ral kind, are not excluded from its circulation, pro- 
vided only that in them religion be the pervading 
principle, "leavening the whole lump." 

The province of this Society is to provide the 
matetial of religious and useful instruction. By 
its constitution all, that have a right to regulate 
its proceedings, must be members of the Church 
of England: all its publications are submitted to 
Committees formed of such members : and all its 
deliberations are commenced and concluded by the 
prayers of the Bishops who may be present, or other 
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Ministers of the Church. Holding its central 
meetings in the Metropolis of the Empire, it yet, 
by means of its district-committees, diffuses its sa- 
lutary stream to the remotest portions. Whether 
in Eastern or Western India, in Northern Ame- 
rica, or in Southern Africa, in Australia, or in the 
Mediterranean Sea, the minister of Christ is sup- 
plied abundantly from its stores — with the word of 
the Living God faithfully translated into the Eng- 
lish language — with a Liturgy, both primitive in its 
form, and scriptural in its matter — and with what- 
ever other manual of Christian knowledge his mi- 
nisterial duties may require. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts is more strictly missionary. Its 
object is to propagate or spread abroad tlie Gospel 
in lands beyond our omn. Though directed at its 
commencement to one more especial quarter of the 
western world, it has already extended its opera- 
tions to the eastern hemisphere, and is eminently 
qualified, by its Apostolical name and constitution^ 
to be henceforward regarded as the representative 
of the Church of England iji Iter missionary cha- 
racter, with no other limits to its evangelical exer- 
tions than its own pecuniary resources, and the 
wants of all those vast portions of the human race, 
which are yet in the darkness of superstitious igno- 
ranee, or groaning under the bondage of a cruel 
idolatry, or still in deluded subjection to the blas- 
phemous pretensions of the impostor of Mecca. 

Its province is to send forth labourers to the 
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work of the ministry. By its constitution it is em- 
powered to send them. The B'tshopx of the Church 
are officially raembers of this society. They whom 
the Lord has appointed in uninterrupted succes- 
sion from the Apostles to " net in order the thills 
that are icuiiting, and to orda'm elders*," are thus 
present to give their duly-authorised sanction to its 
deUberations and proceedings. 

Incidentally indeed it has exercised a most bene- 
ficial influence on the great question of Negro 
emancipation. For more than a century had the 
temporal and moral improvement of the enslaved 
African been the subject of public remonstrance 
and entreaty at its successive Anniversaries. The 
eloquent appeals, made from time to time by the 
Bishops and clergy of our Church, have not been 
unacknowledged, even by those, who, on recent 
occasions, have accused the Church of a culpa- 
ble supineness -. Civil emancipation has noic been 
effected. The British negro has been freed from 
the yoke of a debasing, though often mitigated, 
servitude ; and fervently may we pray, when con- 
templating so great a change in the civil condition 
of nearly a million of human agents, that the 
great Disposer of all things may cause this and 
every other public measure to zcork together for 
good: fervently indeed may we thus pray to Him, 
c/io can alone order the unruly ■will and ajf'ections of 
nful men ; yet thankfully may the members of 
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this Society reflect, that not only by the salutary 
regulations adopted on their West-India Trust es- 
tates, within the last fifteen years, have they 
been instrumental, in the way of example in pro* 
ducing generally a kinder, *and more Christian 
spirit towards the African bondsman, but that 
they were the first to send out from this Country, 
80 early as tlie year 1712, a Missionary for his 
conversion, and to have '^ taken into consideror 
tion"* (I quote the words of the Report of that same 
year) " tlie most effectual ways and methods of breed- 
ing of young scholars, to be well qualified and regu^ 
larly educated, in due time, to take upon them the 
office and duty of missionaries, in going cheerfully to 
propagate tlie Gospel in the West-Indies.** 

With this view, the Society commenced imme- 
diately, on a large scale, the erection of a missionary 
school and college in the central island of Barbados; 
still continuing, at the same time, so effectually 
the religious care of their own people that in 1744 
it was publicly stated, " that for more than thirty 
years the Society have maintained two catechists,for 
the particular instruction of the negroes, — the one at 
New York, the other on the Sodettfs plantations in 
Barbados; by whom many hundreds of these poor 
slaves have been taught to believe in God, and in his 
Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord, and, by baptism ad^ 
mitted into Im Church'* And had it pleased the 
Almighty to have preserved their property from 
the violence of successive hurricanes ', and to have 

* In 1730 and 1780. 
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averted the opposition, with whicli at the first 
their measures were met, and to have spared the 
Society the expensive litigation, in which, in 
their capacity of trustees, they were for so many 
years involved, and the disappointment and delay 
occasioned by the frequent changes, through 
death or resignation, of the Masters and other In- 
structors of the College, they would doubtless have 
been enabled, at a much earlier period, to have sent 
forth, year after year, under a resident Bishop, 
whom it was proposed to place at the head of their 
institution, a sjijficient number of able and zealom 
native missionaries for the work of llie ministry '. 
The difficulty, indeed, of keeping up the religious 
impressions, which might have been made, would 
still have been great, (as was experienced by the 
Society on their own more immediate estates), from 
the continual accession of new captives from the 
coast of Africa, often recognised by those already 
in the colonies as near relatives or friends, and 
always reviving, in their original and seductive 
freshness, all those heathen prejudices, supersti- 
tions ', and vicious habits, which the Minister of 
Clirist had been labouring to cfFace. With the 
abolition, however, of the slave trade, this difficulty 
ceased. The larger portion of the present negro 
population has been born, and bred up in the 
British Colonies, and is African only by descent. 
The West-Indies now present a large body of 
British subjects, no longer indeed distinguished into 

' See Note K. ' Seo Note L. 
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separate classes by any difference of civil privileges, 
but calling on tlte Church of England yet more eartt- 
estlythan ever, through the operation of her two great 
and leading Societies, to *^come over and help them ^^ 
Much has been done by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Knowledge; and I cannot but 
hope, under God, that the Society for the Propa^ 
gation of the Gospel may be disposed and enabled 
to follow up yet more vigorously that good work to 
which they were first to lead the way. Plenteous 
truly is the harvest which awaits its sickle ; not in 
the west only, but in the east ; in the north, and in 
the south. The vast empire of China is yet hear 
then. Our extensive possessions in Hindostan, 
the whole continent of Africa, and the isles of the 
Pacific, are asjields whitening unto harvest. 

To Societies thus intimately connected with our 
own Apostolical Church, and acting strictly in ac- 
cordance with her principles, both as regards re- 
ligion, doctrine, and ecclesiastical discipline, shall 
we not, my Brethren, wish good luck in the fiame of 
the Lord ? Your own more immediate neighbour- 
hoods, no less than the remotest quarters of the 
world, are most largely and materially benefited 
by them. From the depository of the committee 
of this Diocese alone y there have been issued, during 
the past year — for local distribution, no less than 
2372 Bibles, 2938 Testaments, 1127 Psalters, 4722 
Common Prayer Books, and more than 40,000 of 

* See Note M. 
o 
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other religious books mid tracts '. Surely, after a 
statement so gratifying, and which comes home to 
our own doors, and at a time when every day 
brings forth something new and specious, yet un- 
tried, it were wise to "stand in the ways and see 
and ask for the old paths, rchere is the good way ? 
and walk therein ' ;" and lo be true to ourselves, and 
to adliere yet more closely to our own Societies, 
and to support them to the utmost of our power 
by our prayers and by our alms ? 

Standing as I now do, through the protecting 
blessing of the Most High, on the same spot whence, 
ten years since, I made a similar appeal to your 
charity, and confirmed still more by the experience 
of that interval, in my convictions of the benefi- 
cial operations and erpamHtifr capabilities of these 
Societies under proper support, I do entreat you to 
evince this day your sense of their importance by the 
liberality of your contributions. And if, on revisit- 

I ' " About 2000 or the above Bibles, TectamcnU, Common 
Prayer Books, Psalters, and other bound books, and upwards of 
3000 of the above Tracts, were issued either gratrntoatly, or for 
re-sale at tery reduced pricct ; donations, to the ainonnt of £50. 
to the Parent Society, and of £30. in aid of different Schools, and 
of Parochial Libraries in the dioccsi?, have been made during the 
past yuar. The Chaplain of tbo Counly-Piison is dlowcd lo 

I purchase booka and tracts at the depository to an unlimited 
extent; and his demand is most satisfactorily lar|j;e : many hun- 
dred of Bibles, Prayer Books, and Tracts having been distributed 
by him among the prisoners, genernlly bought ly them out of 
Ikeir gaol larumgs." — Lelter frt/ni the Diocrtim Sr^relary to He 
ttitbojt •>/ Biirbadm. 
' Jcr. vi. l«. 
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ing, after an absence of many years of no small 
trial and danger, not my native Country only, but 
this ancient and loyal City so dear to my earliest re* 
collections, and numbers, here assembled, familiar 
to me from my youth, or connected with me by the 
closest ties of consanguinity and firiendship, I should 
be betrayed into too great earnestness of entreaty, 
and for love's sake, be bold, with the Apostle, even 
to enjoin that which is convenient \ bear with me, 
I beseech you, and set down this earnestness to the 
fervent desire which I have in your behalf, that you 
may show before the Churches, in the sight of God and 
man, '' the proof of your love, and, of your professed 
subjection unto the glory of Christ * :*' that so you 
yourselves may come behind in no good work of 
faith or charity : and God be glorified in you, and 
man benefited, and the Church commended, and the 
operation of its Societies still farther sustained and 
enlarged, and the name of the Lord exalted through- 
out the earth, (J^or He dwelleth on high above all 
flesh,) and His liberty proclaimed — a liberty from 
sin and from the grave — and Zion be filled with 
judgment and righteousness. Then, in the words of 
the evangelical Prophet, " shall wisdom and knovo^ 
ledge be the stability of thy times, and strength of 
salvation; for the fear of the Lord shall be thy trea- 
sure '.*' 

» Philemon 8, 9. » 2 Cor. viii. 24. ix. 18. 

' Isaiali xxxiii. 5, 6. 
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" Prxclare Aristoteles, 'Si eascnt,' inquit, '(jui nib tenfl lemper 
habilavissent, bonis et illustribus domiciliis, qus cisent omaU 
ai^is atque picturis, instnictaque rebus iis omnibus, quibua 
abuudant ii, qui beati puUintur, nee tamen exisscnt unquam 
Kuprs terrain ; accepisBent autem fAma ct auditione, t»$e ^uoddam 
nvmca, ct cim deorum : deinde aliqun tempore, patcfuctis tcrnc 
faudbus, ct UHs abditis ledibus evadere in hsec loco, qus nos 
incolimua, atquc cxire potuisaetit ; cum repcntc terrain, et maria, 
cslumque vidissent ; nubium magnitudinein, Tentoniinque vim 
cognoviasent ; adspexiasentquc solem, ejusque ciim magnitudi- 
Dem, piUcrJtudinemquc, tum etiaro efficientiam cognoviasent, 
qDod in diem efiii'eret, toto cctlo luce diffusa; cum autcm terras 
nox opocaatiel, tum cirluni totum cemeret oatria distinutum, et 
omatum, lunioque luminuni varietatem, tum crescentis, tum se~ 
nescentia, eorumque omnium ortus et occasu*, atquc in omni 
eetemitate ratoa immulabileaquc cursus ; hac cum viderent, pro- 
fecto el ette deos, et keec tanla opera detrrum et*e arbttrarenlur." 
— Cicero de iS'alurd Deorum, lib. ii. c, S7- 

" H«c igitur, et alia innurnerabilia, ciim cemimua, possu- 
muane dubitarc, quin bia prseait aliquls vel cfTector, ai bsc nata 
sunt, at Platoni videtar ; vel si semper fiierint, ut Ariatotcli 
placet, moderator lanti opcria et muneris ? Sic mentcm homj- 
nis quamvis earn nan videos, ut Deum non videa, (amen at Dtum 
tignoscurxf/x'rilmifjiii," («rc the Apostle's reasoning, Rom. i. 20.) 
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dc ex memoria rerum, et inyentione, et celeritate motiLs, omni- 
que pulchritudine virtutis, vim divinam mentb agnoscito." — 
Cicero Tusculanarum Qtueslkmum, lib. 1. xxix. 

*' Nee me vixisse poenitet ; quoniam ita yixi, ut non frnstra me 
natum existimem ; et ex h4c vita ita discedo, tanquam ex katpi" 
/•o, noH tanquam ex domo : commorandi enim natura diversoriom 
nobis, non habitandi dedit. O pmclarum cttem, cUm ad ilhid 
divinum anhnorum concilium ccelumque proficiscar^ cUmque ex hdc 
lurbd el coUuvione discedam," — Cicero de Senectute^ c. xxiii. 

" Quod si in hoc erro, qu6d animos hominum immortales esse 
credam, libenter erro : nee ndhi hunc errorem, quo delector^ dum 
vicOf extorqueri volo ; sin raortuus (ut quidam minuti philosophi 
censent) nihil sentiam ; non vereor, ne hunc errorem meum mor- 
tui philosophi invideant." — Cicero de Senectute, c. xxiii. 

Note B. — Page 8. 

*' Plerique, (quod maxime veri simile est, et quo omnes, duce 
naturd, vehimur) deos esse dixerunt : dubitare se Protagoras : 
nullos esse omnino Diagoras Melius, et Theodorus Cyrenaicus 
putaverunt. Qui yero deos esse dixerunt, tantd sunt in varietaie 
ac dissensione, ut eorum molestum sit dinumerare sententias. Nam 
et de figuris deonim, et de locis atque scdibus et actione vita? 
multa dicuntur ; deque his summd philosophorum dissensione cer^ 
talur : quod vero maxime rem causamque continet, utrum nihil 
agant, nihil moliantur, omni curatione et administratione rerum 
vacant, an contra ab his et a principio omnia facta et constituta 
sunt, et ad infinitum tempus regantur, atque moveantur, itwprt- 
misque magna dissensio est: eaque nisi dijudicetur, in summo 
errorc necesse est homines, atque in maximarnm rerum igfiora- 
tione versari.'* — Cicero de Naturd Deorum, lib. i. c. 1. 



Note C. — Page 8. 

The following is the passage to which allusion is made : 

2^. AvayKaiov ovy core Tripifxiyeiy, tijg av nc I^^Ori wg ^ei vpoQ 

Otov£ kai TTpoc avdpiOTTOVQ CiaKetaOau 

AAK. riort ovy vapiaTai 6 xporotj ouror, ut ^wKptiTii: ; kat ric 

i) TratftufTwr ; i/Oiora yap ay fioi coKta iCtiy rovroy roi' arOpunroy 
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ri£ tarif. ZQK. Uumc coTiv }! ^iXti wipi row' aXXu ^ti pui, 

aiftXiir my ax\uv. 

Ofp' (u yiyvMDKOi ir/i(>- Stay tfCe KOI avSpa' 
HUTU n'ai iniu Mif iiro n)c '4"'X^t vpurof aiptXayra rqv a^Xiiv, q 
cuK jrmJoi'O'a ruyxacti, roritfucaiT' ij^q 7p(iaf(pfi>- ^i' ur ^XXiic 
yyiacoOtti ifty KaKor tfct cat f99Xo>-' rvv fuv yof) ovk av fim loxgt 
ivyttOiivai. — Platonit Ahibiadet, II. 

" Hie (Socrates) in omnibuR fert Bermonibus, qui ab iin qui 
ilium auilieiunt, prescript! varie copiose sunt,^ita disputat, Hi 
nihil affirmrt ijut, refellat alios ; nihil te leire dicat, niti id iptum." 
— Cictro jicadem. lib. i.e.*. 

NuTE D— Pages. 

"Exposui fere Don phitosophominJQdicia,sed delirantium som- 
nia. Nee enim multo abaurdiora sunt ea, quie poetanun vocibus 
fiisa ipsd suavitate nucuenint : qui ct itd inflammatos ct libidinc 
ftirentes indujterunt deos ; fecemntque ut eorum bella, pugnas, 
prslia, vuloera vidcremus : odia prsetcrea, dissidia, discordias, 
oitut, intcritus, querelas, lamentationes, etfusas in omni inteni' 
perantiS ; libidines, adulteria, vinculo, cum bumauo geoere con- 
I'ubitus, mortnlcsque ex immortali procrcatos. Cum poetanun 
autcni erroiv, conjungcrc licet portentn magorum, jEgyptiotum- 
que in cudcm genere dcmentiam ; turn ctiam rulgi opinionet, 
ijua in maximd inconttanlid vcritatii ignoratioiu vermntur." — 
Cicero dc Nalum Drorum, lib.i. c. Ifi, 



Note E.— Page 9. 

Philosophy had shown its utmost force in the great masters of 
Athens and Home ; and was just able to aSbrd light cnougb to 
ditcottr ilt irftn rrrort and defects, and to refer them to a better 
guide. Its votaries having been long tossed to and fro, among 
the various systt-ms which human wit had inventwl, were at last 
left in abaolute unccTtnintg ; unable to decide amongst them, and 
influenced by nothing more thaii some dark hints of tradition ; 
and that became one of its most flourishing sects which professed 
to doubt (if every thing ; accordingly, we find the great advocate 
and ornunent of ihiii sect, Cittto, declaring on sonic of the mont 
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important points, that it was impossible to determine on which 
side lay (not the certainty, for that they did not pretend to dis- 
cover ; but) even the greatest probability, concluding that in all 
such cases it is much easier for him to say what is not his opi- 
nion, than what is ; nay, professing that in the grand article of a 
first cause, if he had discovered the truth, he durst not have di- 
tmlged it.** — Bishop Law*s Consideration of the Theory of ReU* 
gion. Part IL nith the references given in the notes. 

Note F. — Page 10. 

The very Heathen could ask, " Quse servitus est, si heec li- 
bertas existimari potest ? Quid ? Cum cupiditatum dominatus 
excess] t, et alius est dominus exortus ex conscientia peccatorum, 
timor? Quam est ilia misera, quam dura servitus.** — Cicero 
Paradoxon. v. c. ill. 

Note G. — Page 14. 

" There is another argument for prayer, which must not be 
omitted : we ought to cultivate that duty which is the distinguish" 
ing perfection of our nature. Now religion (and by religion the 
worship of God is chiefly intended) seems to bid the fairest for 
the distinguishing perfection of our nature. Brutes sfwwing 
some symptoms, at least of reason, in their actions, though they 
discover none of religion ; or, to speak more properly, brutes 
seem to be endowed with reason in a lower degree, as far as it is 
necessary to preserve themselves, or to propagate their kind ; 
but man alone is ennobled with reason in so high a degree, as 
enables him to lift up his heart unto God in prayer, and his un^ 
der standing in contemplation. And we should make it our chief 
business to excel the rest of mankind in that very perfection, 
viz. religion, by which mankind excel.the brute creation.** — Seed's 
Works, vol. i. Sermon on the Reasonableness of Prayer, and of 
Public Worship. 

Note H. — Page 14. 

** Voila Tetat, oii les hommes sont aujourdliui. // leur reste 
quelquc instinct jmissant du bonheur de leur prctniere nature ; et 



ils Bont ploDges dans les mitiSrea de leiir avenglement. ct dc Icur 
■concupiscence, qui est devenuc Uur seconde nature." Pauitt de 

" tn the human soul, many are the tokens yet remaining of 
primeval innocence, while at the same time the malignant pai- 
sions, by which it is agitated, and the sclliRh propensities by 
which it is debased, bear an undeniable testimony to the con- 
tn$;iou« entailment of our first parents' crime and corruption-" 
ItenueU'i Sermotu, p. 93. 



Note I.— Page 19. 
Api>rabi in behalf of the eluUlved African, taken chirjly from 
tke SeriHOna preacheil at the Annivertarg of the Society for the 
Priypagation of the Ootpel in Foreign Parit. 

" Let both minitteri and people encourage and provoke each 
other to lore and to goad morkt. Let us consider, tliat we hnvc 
no more ditpenmlioH for our silence than the ApoKlUs, willi 
other succeeding holy B'uhopt and Prieili, hail, who first 
planted and watered the church with their blood, and went 
about, and preached eterymhere, when it was death to be a 
Christian; — that faith is an active and prolific grace, and cannot 
remain in idleness, but must operate and employ that heavenly 
heat which it receives from above, for the use of others ; — thai 
ther« is no neutrality in this war, and tliat whoever is not ac- 
tually in amu, prepared to light against «in and iufidrVity, is to 
be reputed a contpiralor wiili them ; — tliat there is the uime 
Heaven and solvation proposed for the conversion of tlacei, as 
of more illustrious granderi ; the whole being but the sating of 
hjuIm ; the effecting of which upon but a very few, is worth the 
labour of many, all their lives. Even we, nn leas than Saint 
Paul, are debtors to the Greeks and Barbarians, to the vise and 
lo the unwise ; and God hath, bif an extraordinary providence 
brought these people to our very aoors, to try our justice, and to 
see whether wo will pay this debt, unto which, if ever any did, 
each sou] of us do stand most fmtly obliged." — Rec. Morgan 
Godwyn's Negro /tdvocate, 1680. 

" Now, taking this for granted, that all Christians, botli by 
the nature and reaitm of llic thing, as well as Christ's cmmnand, 
stand obliged to contribute tn the bringing the whole world to 
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the knowledge and faith of Christ, as they have opportunity 
and abilities of doing it, — taking this for granted, it will be very 
hard to find excuses for those Christian governments^ or those 
private Christians, who are not content barely to pass by, and 
neglect the opportunities of bringing many thousand souls to 
Christ, who died to save them all ; but who really discourage suck 
as, animated with true and godly zeal, would undertake that godiy 
work. 

" That 1 may not lose myself in generals, nor be encumbered 
with too many particulars, I will at this time, with your patience, 
consider only the case of such as will not permit their slaves to 
be instructed in the £Eiith of Christ, and brought to baptism ; a 
thing so common in all our plantations abroad, that I have reason 
to doubt, whether there be any exception of any people of ours 
who cause their slaves to be baptized. What do these people 
think of Christ ? What of their slaves ? What of themselves ? 
What do they think of Christ ? That He who came from Hea- 
ven to purchase to himself a Church, with his own precious 
blood, should sit contented, and behold with unconcern, those 
who profess themselves his servants, excluding from its gates 
those who would gladly enter if they might, and exercising no 
less cruelty to their souls (as far as they are able), than to their 
bodies ? One may ask with indignation, indeed, what such 
people think of Christ ? But it is more proper to say, they 
think not at all of him. For if they would consider him in any 
quality or capacity whatever, as Saviour, Law-giver, Head of his 
Church, or Judge, they would no more venture to lay an impedi- 
ment in any one's way to conversion, than they would throw 
themselves into the fire deliberately. It would be as hard for 
them to give an account of what they think of those unhappy 
creatures, whom they use thus cruelly. They see them equally 
the workmanship of God with themselves ; endued with the same 
faculties and intellectual powers ; bodies of the same flesh and 
blood ; and souls as certainly immortal. These people were 
made to be as happy as themselves, and are as capable of being 
so ; and however hard their condition be in this world, with re- 
spect to their captivity and subjection, they were to be as just and 
honest, as chaste and virtuous, as godly and religious, as them- 
selves. They were bought with the same price ; purchased 
with the same blood of Christ, tlieir common Saviour and Re- 
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ilci^miT ; nnil, in order tu do all thit, they were to have thtr 
means of salvation put into titcir hands; they were Ui bu 
instructed in the Taith of Chritt — to li!ivi< the terms and condi- 
tions fairly offered and propust^d to them. Let any of these 
cruel niastem tell us what part of ull tbeic blessings wore not 
intended for their unhappy slaves by God ; purchased for them 
by [he blood of Chrut ,- and which they are not equally capable 
of enjoying with themselves! JVhat account, then, will ihete 
tnatlert give of themielvet, mho were the vccation and the tnslru- 
foettln of bringing ikcte unhiippy people from a country nherc 
the name a/ Chritl it nevrr heard, or called upon, into a ronnlrg 
whtre Chriitiant govern all, and Chritl i$ called their Lord and 
master, and yet leill not permit Ikete slaves to be intlraeled, and 
become the serrantt of this keaeealif maittr T Who bring them, 
aa it were, into sight of the watrrt of life, and then withhold 
them from receiving nny benefit ftom them ! They hope, it is 
likely, God will be merciful to these unhappy creatures, though 
theg themselves will not be ao. Their hope is good—but they 
have reason to fear God may deny that mercy to themselves 
which they deny to otliers ; and no mnn living can assign a 
belter and more justifiable cause for God's withholding mercy 
from a Chrintian, than that Christian'* withholding the mercy of 
Chritlianity from an Unbeliever. If these men ever read the 
Scriptures, and meet with such a question as this, ' Lord, are 
there few that be saved V what a strange puzzle they must be 
at to moke an answer I I, for my own particular part, hinder, 
as much as possibly I can, some fifty or an hundred, it may he 
many more, from being saved. I con lie certiun only of tlic sid- 
valion of Chruliam, and therefore am myself a Christian. I 
know it is impossible for nny one to become o Chriilian, without 
being instructed in the knowledge of Christ, and being afterwards 
baptixed with water, in the manner and form prescribed by Christ 
himself : and 1 know I hinder all these people that ore under 
me, &om being inslrucred and hapli/ed ; go on — therefore 1 
know I hinder them, as much as. in me lies, from being saeed. 
1 dare not for all the world renounce my own baptism ; t 
would not venture my own salvation on God's unpromised, unre- 
vealed mercy, without the being made a Christian, as I should : 
but t/cl I have nolhing to dirpend upon but that nnpromiied 
mcTCtj for these poor crenturci , and now it is in my pnvrrr to 
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seal dial mercy to them certainly, by means and inatraments of 
God*8 own appointment, and yet I refuse to do it. The Scrip- 
tures will read strangely with such practices as these ; and a 
Christian^ hindering others from becoming CkrUtianSf most 
needs be a strange creature, even to himself, when he considers." 
— Bishop Fleetwood, 1710. 

" The Society have been always sensible, the most effectual 
way to convert the Negroes was by engaging their masters to 
countenance and promote their conversion. The late Bishop of 
St. Asaph, Dr. Fleetwood, preached a sermon before this Society 
in the year 1711* setting forth the duty of instructing the JV^ 
groes in the Christian religion. The Society thought this so 
useful a discourse, that they printed and dispersed abroad in ike 
plantations great numbers of that sermon in the same year; amd 
lately in the year 1725, reprinted the same, and dispersed again 
large numbers. The present Bishop of London (Dr. Gribson) 
became a second advocate for the conversion of the Negroes, 
and wrote two letters on this subject : the first, addressed to the 
masters and mistresses of families in the English plantations 
abroad, exhorting them to encourage and promote the instrucii4m 
of their Negroes in the Christian faith ; the second, to the Mis^ 
sionaries tltere, directing them to distribute the said letter, and 
exhorting them to give their assistance towards the instruction of 
the Negroes within their several parishes.*' — Humphrey's Mis^ 
sionsj 1712. 

" Christianity is very particularly to be considered as a trust cfe- 
positedwith us in behalf if other s^ in behalf of mankind, as well 
as for our own instruction. No one has a right to be called 
a ChriHtian, who doth not do somewhat in his station towards 
the discharge of this trust : who doth not, for instance, assist in 
keeping up the profession of Christianity where he lives. And 
it is an obligation but little more remote, to assist in doing it in 
our factories abroad, and in the colonies to which we are related, 
by their being peopled from our own mother-country and sub- 
jects, indeed very necessary ones, to the same government with 
ourselves ; and nearer yet is the obligation upon such persons in 
particular, as have the intercourse of an advantageous commerce 
with them. Of these our colonics, the slaves ought to be con- 
sidered as inferior members, and thercjore to be treated as mem- 
bers of them ; and not merely as cattle or goods, the property of 
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lirir matlcrs. Nor can lAc hi/fhett propeflt/ posnihtt tu be oc- 
quired in these tertfanU cancel ike obligation lo take care of 
ikeir religious inttraetiim. Deipii^able as Ihey may appear in 
our pyes. they are the crealurps of God, and of ihe race of man- 
kind for whom Chiist died ; and it is inexcusable to keep them 
in ignorance of the end for which they were mode, and the n, 
whereby tliey may become partakers of the general redemption. 
On the contrary, if the necessity of the caae requires that they 
may be treated with tho rery utmost rigour that humanity will at 
all permit, oa they certainly are ; and, for our advantage, made 
as miserable a* they well can be in this present world ; (Am tvrely 
keightem our obligation to put tkem into a* advatitageani a 
tiluatitm ai we are able with regard lo another." — Sinkop 
BttlUr, 1T38. 

" The next object of the Society'i concern, were the poor Ne- 
groes. Tliete unhappy tnelehet learn, in their native cimntry, 
the grozsest idolatry, and the molt ravage dispoiitioni, and then 
are told to the btst purchaMrr ; tntnetimes by their enetniet, mho 
mould else put them to death ; tometimes by their nrareit friendM, 
mho are either unable or unwilling to maintain them. Their 
condition in our coloniet, though it cannot well be worte than 
I it KwwU have been at korae, it yet nearly a) bad a* pottible ; 
their lervitude most laborioui, their punishmentt mott teeere. 
And thus many thouioniU of thent spend their whole dayt, one 
generation after another, undergoing with reluctanl mi/idi con- 
tinual toil in this world, and cumforled with no hopet of reward 
in a better. For it Is not to be expected, that mnsiets, too com- 
nonly negligent of Christianity themselves, will take much 
pains to teach it their slaves ; whom even the better part of 

Ilhem are in n great measure habituated to consider, as they do 
Aeir cattle, merely with a view to the profit arising from them. 
Kot a few, therefore, have openly opposed their instruction, 
from an imagination, now indeed proved and acknowledged to 
be groundless, that baptism would enCiOe them to freedom. 
Others, by obliging them to work ou Sundays, to provide them- 
•elves necessaries, leave them neither time to learn religion, nor 
any prospect of being able to subsist, if once the duty of resting 
on thnt day makes part of ihvlt belief. And some, it may be 

I feared, have bren averse to their becoming Chrislians, bccnuse, 
tSlex that, no prclcncc will remnin for not treating them like men. 
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When thete obstacles are added to the fondness they have for 
their old heathenish rites, and the strong ptejudioes they most 
have against teachers from among those whom they serve so an* 
willingly, it cannot be wondered, if the progress made in their 
conversion prove but slow. After same experience of ikU^ caie* 
ckisU were appomted in two places^ by way of trial, far thar 
VMtruciion alone : whose success, where it was least, kaik wot 
been inconsiderable ; and so great in the plantations belonging to 
the Society, that, out of two hundred and thirty, at least seventy 
are now believers in Christ. And there is lately an improve- 
ment to this scheme begun to be executed, by qnaliffsmg amd 
employing young Negroes, prudently chosen, to teach their 
countrymen, from which, in the opinion of the best judges, we 
may reasonably promise ourselves that this miserable people, 
the generality of whom have hitherto sat in darkness, will see 
great light." — Archbishop Seeker, 1740. 

** They are in general considered as mere machines and in- 
struments to work with ; as having neither understandings to be 
cultivated, nor souls to be saved. To the greater part, not so 
much as the mere ceremony of baptism is administered ; and 
scarce any enjoy sufficient leisure or assistance for a proper de- 
gree of instruction in the doctrines and the duties of religion. 
Sunday is indeed a day which they are generally indulged with 
for their own use ; but they spend it commonly, not in attending 
public worship, or receiving private instruction, but in visiting 
and trafficking with each other, or in cultivating their own little 
allotments of land. • ♦ ♦ ♦ Thus it comes to pass, that in 
the British islands alone there are upwards of four hundred 
thousand human beings, of whom much the greater part live 
most literally without God in the world ; without any knowledge 
of a Creator or Redeemer ; without any one principle either of 
natural or revealed religion ; without the idea of one moral duty, 
except that of performing their daily task, and escaping the 
scourge that constantly hangs over them. The consequence is, 
that they are heathens, not only in their hearts, but in their 
lives ; and, knowing no distinction between vice and virtue, 
they give themselves up freely to the grossest immoralities, 
without so much as being conscious that they are doing wrong. 
A condition such as this, in which so many thousand of our un- 
offending fellow-creatures are involved, cannot but excite the 
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comimssion of fvery feeling heart; nnd it must be nialiiT of 
no small surprise, and of Uic deepest concern, that, excepting & 
few instances, which deserve the higheet praise, no edVctual 
means hnve yet been put iti praetice, cither on the part of those 
individuals who are most nearly interested in the welfare of 
these poor wretches, or of the government under which they Ijve, 
to rescue thcra out of this spiritual captivity, so muck worse 
than even that temporal one (heavy as it ia) to which they are 
condemned. AtmoH the outy cotisideraliU attmnpU that hare 
been made lo deliver them from tku deplorable itate of ignorance, 
have been made by Ikit venerable Society ; mhieh hat had thit 
ol^eet, among other; amtlanl/y in ricir, and in the jtroieculion of 
it, hat not been rparing rilker of' labour or t-x]>ente." — Bishop 
Porleui, 1763. 

Note K.~Page 31. 

Exlracttfrom the early Reporlt of ike Society for the Propaga- 
tion oflhi: (iospel in Foreign Part*, relative to the ft'etl /lu^i. 

(1709-10— UIO-ll.) "About the same time the Socterr 
received the news of General Codringtont death, together with a 
copy of hia last Will and Testament, made in February, 1702-3. 
not very long after their establishment (though never revealed to 
any body till after the decease of the said General), by whii-'h 
Will, besides several other noble and excellent charities, he 
' gives and bequeaths his two Plantations in the island of Bar- 
badot, und part of the isbmd of Barbuda, to the Society for the 
Propagalion of the Chritiian Religion in Foreign Paris, erected 
and established by hia late good master. King William the Third : 
and desires that " the Plantation should continue entire, and three 
hundred Negroes at least always kept theneon; and a conve- 
rt number of Professora and Scholars maintained there, who 
i to be obliged to study and practise Physick and Chinirgery, 
well as Divinity, tliat by the apparent usefulness of the former 
to all mankind, they may both endear themselves to the people, 
and have the better opportunities of doing good to men's souls, 
whilst they are taking care of their bodies ;" but the particulars of 
the Constitution he leaves lo the Socikty, composed of wise and 
good men.' " 
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(1710—1711-12.) ■' The Society liuve laboured under 
some uncoramon ilifiicuities in obtaining possession of their 
right in thii two Plantations upon the isle of Barbado*, given to 
them by the Will of their very worthy henefactor, General Ckris- 
tiipher Codnngloii, called Conien's and CodringloHs, and lying 
about fourteen niilea from Bridge Town, to the east part of tlie 
island, adjoining to each other, in different works, consisting of 
betwixt seven and eight hundred acres of land. The executor. 
Lieutenant- Colonel tyilliam Codrington, conceived he had a 
right to claim the produce of the canes that were in the ground 
at the death of the Testator : and likewise all the moveables 
(excepting the Negroes) on both the Plantations, as tlie personal 
estate belonging to him. Upon this occasion the cares and costs 
of the Society were much advanced by tlie necessity of applying 
to her Majesty, and the Governor of thnt island, and of ap- 
pointing Attornies, and retaining Counsel there, and sending 
powers and instructions to them ; with a Probate of General 
Cotlringion'i Will, and an exemplification of the Society's 
original Charter ; and of taking out copies of several pap£n 
there to be transmitted by letter; and of drawing up a full 
titate of the case, with various letters, answers, and replies. 
While this controversy was kept depending, hcsidea the pains 
and charge in managing tlie suit at such a distance, it could not 
fail to be a great weight and prejudice to the estate, hindering 
the ordinary cultivation, or at least the better improvement of it. 
And to add more to the anxious concerns of the Society, they 
hail a like dispute and trouble about another part of the Legacy 
of llie same noble benefactor, the small island of Barbuda, 
wherein the executor had some share, and whereon the French 
made a descent, took off all tlie Negroes, being 154, most of tbe 
stock, and demolished the castle. While the Society was in- 
volved in these difficulties, the President being conJined by his 
indisposition of body, ' advised them by letter to appoint a select 
Comniittee to consider of that affair, and after due consideration, 
lo report their opinion of it, that no time might be lost, and the 
estate not left in confusion ; concluding with hopes that the ex- 
ecutor. Lieutenant- Colonel Codrington, upon cool thoughts, 
would comply with proper means for attaining thai great end 
aimed at by the donor of that excellent and needful charity.' 
A select Committee being accordingly appointed, and assisted by 
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•ome worthy person*, who had lived vn that isluiid, mel so often, 
and treated to kindly with thp agents of ih« executor, that it i* 
hoped thill the coniroveray is at a foil end, and the Society will 
be fnabled to employ the estate to such pious uses, in such par> 
ticular methodB, aB'sliall appear moat agreeable to the last Will 
and Testament of the noble benefactor." 

" The Society have been sensible of the want of more Mii- 
sionaricB than do uiiually offer their service to be employed by 
thero ; and how naturally it is for youug divines to decline the 
difficulties and dangers of such a mission, if tbey have any toler- 
able prospect nearer home. To remedy this great inconvenience, 
ihi* Society within this year have taken into consideration the 
most effectual ways and methods of breeding up young scholars 
to be well qualilied and readily inclined, in due time, lo take 
upon them the office and duty of Missionary, in going cheerfully 
to propagate the Gospel in the ff'eit Indiei. Upon these 
thoughts, they received from the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Man, some useful and well-conlrived proposals relating to the 
matter of education, and did agree that they were of great im- 
portance, and worthy to be fatllier conaidered. And after some 
deliberation, the Socifty returned their thanks to the Bishop 
for the good service he proposed to do, by educating young per- 
sons within the isle of Man, in ordct to be sent abroad for the 
propagation of the Gospel ; but they must think fit at present to 
wave the acceptance of that proposal, upon a prorpeet ihai Ge- 
neral Codrin^lon's College, in Barbadot. might be a mere con' 
venient seal and temmart}, to provide for the cilucation of icbo- 
lart, and the supply of minttteri for ihoie parti. HoweTer, 
considering the present lowness of their funds, they could not 
determine themselves upon any other proposal, till utier the col- 
lection depending for their further assistance should be made and 
finished." 

{1711-12—1712-13.) "To render this branch of the So- 
ciety's care, which relates to the education of Catechumens, and 
the supply to Missionaries more efTectual, it has been promised, 
in former accounts, that the worthy Colonel Heathcole'i proposal 
of easy ways for maintaining charily schools in America, by an 
allowance of 5l. or 6<. a-year each ; with the important offer of 
the Right Reverend the Dishop of Man for setting on foot a sort 
of perpetual seminary for eatechisis and Missionaries within that 
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island, and the noble bequest of General Codrmgton^ for effecting 
ike like purposes mthin the island of BarbadoSf should be re- 
spectively confirmed, when the Society shall be in dicumstaneeay 
and it is hoped by all good Christians that the happy crisis is 
not far off." 

" In the management of their civil concerns, the grand affiur 
of Barbados has taken up their principal care ; wherein it must 
yet be remarked, in the first place, that it having been the pri- 
mary intent and desire of our munificent benefactor. General 
Codringtont in leaving his two plantations to us in the island of 
Barbados^ and part of his island in Barbuda^ * That the planta- 
tion should continue entire, and 300 Negroes at least always 
kept thereon ; and a convenient number of professors and scho- 
lars maintained there, who are to be obliged to study and practise 
physic and chirurgery, as well as divinity ; that by the apparent 
usefulness of the former to all mankind, they may both endear 
themselves to the people, and have the better opportunity of 
doing good to their souls, whilst they are taking care of their 
bodies,* the Society, in discharge of this trusty have sought 
out this year for a suitable Missionary, and made choice of the 
Reverend Mr. Joseph Holt, who being well approved of, as to 
life and morals, and appearing with due testimonials of his skill 
in physic and surgery, has been dispatched to Barbados as chap- 
lain and catechist ; under which denominations, besides the ordi^ 
nary duties (f a Missionary, he is to instruct in the Christian 
religion the Negroes and their children within the Society's 
plantation in Barbados, and to superintend the sick and maimed 
Negroes and servants." 

" Orders have been given, relating to our Negroes, that 
they particularly have a liberty on Saturdays in the afternoon 
to work for themselves ; and that they may have time to attend 
instruction on the Lord s Day, pursuant to that excellent hint 
from the Right Rev. Prelate last mentioned* : ' That if all the 
slaves in America, and every island in those seas, were to conti- 
nue infidels for ever, yet ours alone must needs be Christians,* 
has so animated several worthy persons in those parts, Uiat as we 
are informed by more than one hand, * the gentlemen there begin 
to be under the cheerful expectation of seeing their • donations 

' Bishop t'lcchvood. 



rightly applied, having been a lung while diffident, by r«aiiun thu 
all furmcr ones have miscarried ; and levenJ of them have vx- 
presscd h*iw liberal ihey will be, even in iheir lifi-time, as mwh 
as ever tliey sec the ■cttlement b^gin ;' bg whith they intend a 
CuUtge Jut the education of youth, and tke tetllmg an Eccleti- 
astical Superior." 

1713~1714. " WetE tlicse examples followed »t> well as 
they might at home, particularly in this wcEtlthy and populou* 
city ; were the lives of out brethieii abroad so regulat and caber, 
their dealings eo juat and disinteE-exted, their treatment and be- 
haviour Ro courteous and hiuiiantr, as by their canverutions to 
win the hearts of those inGdt^Is, ^f bom thdr ministers mnvince : 
what consequences might we not lationally promise oiirsdves 
from such licginnings and such inBtrumciits 1 And why iimy w« 
not promise ourselves an addition of hdpal home, when God 
hath given his people the long'Wunled blessing nf peace ! why 
not n large increase of knowledge in the natives of those very 
countries, when the improvement of n generous benefactor's' 
charity shall, as we hope it shortly will, bring to them the ad- 
lantagea of a learned eduealioa ! by settling a College in one of 
thete plantationt, which may rouat tip and tend forth numben 
of able and faithful miniitert to attiit in the bleued work." — 
Sermon before the Society, by George Stanhope, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

1(1714-1715.) " Schools, in aoompetent measure, arc already 
established in many places, and care taken by masters and cote- 
chists to instruct the Negro slaves, and the children of natives, 
in the principles of the Christian religion, and the duties of 
morality. 
"A College also is very soon designed to be buUt in one of 
our plantations, for the better education oud inBtmction of youth, 
and as a seminary of labourers in that vineyard."~Si-rfiMin be- 
fore the Society by ike Right Hio. St. George Athe, D.D., Lord 
BUhop of Clogher. in Ireland. 
" There remain now to be accotinled for those estates in 
Barbado*, &e . whicli General Cadrington, liice Arnunoh, as a 
king, gave to the Soiiett for the sake of the king, his moater. 
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and of God, the King of kings; and with the improTementi 
which almost cleared of every difficulty that obstructedU a per" 
petual seminary is erecting, according to the intent of the moat 
liheral and generous donor, expressed in the tenor of his last 
will and testament for the use of the mission in those parte of the 
British dominions" 

(171 5 — 1 718.) " Nor have the Missionaries themselves been 
wanting in their endeavours since Mr. HoU^s dismission^ the 
Reverend Mr. Irwine having discharged the duty of catechist 
very faithfully during the vacancy, to whom Mr. Browne suc- 
ceeded, with all the advantages of a good Missionary^ ^^t**^ 
found very zealous in the work he was sent about ; and died ae 
much lamented as he had lived beloved, — and expectations are 
strong on the Reverend Mr. Love's part, who, by a good habit 
of body, assiduous application to his ministry, and a due use of 
the instructions drawn up for catechists, with his own experi- 
ences added thereto, may shortly give a good account of the 
Negroes committed to his charge ; to the work of whose convert 
sion there have been impediments, as well as to the building of the 
Colleger 

(1717.) "I shall not here speak to the laudable care that is 
constantly taken to send over proper persons as Missionary 
preachers in these countries ; pastors to take charge of the flocks 
when gathered, and brought into the regular compass of paro* 
chial congregations ; this belongs to the superstructure, and not 
to that foundation-work which I am speaking to at present, and 
whicli, I presumed to say was, by all masterly builders, naturally 
first to be regarded. 

** I rather pass to another point, the erecting a seat of learning 
there, which, as it riseth in degree of honour above the institu^ 
tution of lower schools, so it is most worthy of your most serious 
concern. It is bequeathed to your care ; left to you in trust ; 
and no discouragement, I am persuaded, shall ever make you 
betray it. No ; how difficult soever it is found to lay the first 
stone in this great work, we ourselves, by God's blessing, shall 
live to see it rise and be happily brought, in our own time, to 
some degree of perfection. The importance of this article is 
such, as that without it all our work is endless : all we have 
done, or can do from hence, will be like carrying on a war in a 
distant country ; an enterprise, the folly of which we have felt, 
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and thercliire can euily takt^ a measure Gram it; for tn all cir- 
riimsljinees It is, at least, equally difficult lo benefit and to do 
good, as to annoy and do mischief to mankind. In truth, lo 
prupoai.- the sending over, for ever, a new succesiion of men, is 
ail hopeless as well as an endless design. Our Missionaries are, 
til all intents, a popalui ctrorum, a race of one generation of men ; 
and, by reason of many casualties incident to the climate, a very 
short-lived one too. Besides, there arc many conBiderations of 
great weight which make it reasonable to embark llie inhabitants 
with us, in every branch of our undertaking. One of the last 
consequence is, that there may b« an ultcr failure of the whole at 
once if, by the just judgment of God, for our sins, any calami- 
tous disaster should beGil this nation, while the work is sup- 
ported only ^m hence, and tlie people there neither jointly 
engaged in the design, nor indeed versed in the methods for car- 
rying it on in a proper way. A'lWr this of placing lAc tource of 
Itorning an that nde will, in the iitue, JMl tht nthoU of the 
affair into their haiuU ; neither can it ever be right till it is 
there. The Christian religion never took place ellcctually in 
any country, even while tlie gift of tongues subsisted, and when 
on this continent the territories lay near adjoining to one anutlier* 
till tome of the nalivit mere fitted to be ordained, and beeame 
duly ipiahjed to pro/iagate it ihemtelro. This seems to have 
been every whert the finst CMe of the holy Apostles, Clemcna, 
the fellow-labourer of Paul, was a Ritman ; Bamabai was a na- 
tive of Cyprai ; Tiliu, of Crete. It would doubtless be the 
more natural wny to propagate the Goipcl, could it possibly be 
done in any other manner : but in this case, where there lie so 
many hundred leagues of sea between us, where vacancies fre- 
quently must happen, but eannot in some months be notified to 
us, :uid cannot then be filled with proper Missionaries under a 
much longer time : where these, and many other difHcul tics daily 
occur. Olid above all where in supporting the whole at this dis- 
tance, there is this uncommon inconvenience attending it, that 
the greater our success, and the more prosperous our design, the 
more insuperable wilt be the burthen of supplying from bcnce : 
upon all these accounts, I say, it will be highly necessary to 
transfer the centre of this great work to that side, where it may 
rest, as in its pru|>tT placo. And it i» vcrij providential that tlit 
ntateiiaU Jot daiHf! thit air n'liotly tnlrntlcd in out inrn liaiidt; 
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W€ have an auhmmeni ntficteni^ in a /ew fears, to JSnisk am 
ample bmUUng tkere^ and to mwntain a competent nmmber ^ 
profe$son in it. And there is one reason to hope this branch of 
our design may flourish with uncommon success. Seats of learn- 
ing will dvilize the most barbarous people in time ; people that 
shut themselves out of all commerce with politer nations ; and 
we may soon, in all probability, see an experiment of this in that 
northern country, which, though it hath swarmed into all the 
civilized nations of Europe, yet hath itself been uncivilized from 
the creation. But then, in a country where commerce hath been 
antecedent to learning, where the people are naturally at least 
of a sharp genius, the soil seems to have been manured and 
greatly prepared for the seeds of arts and sciences ; and there is 
no doubt but the plants here will make the larger shoots, and 
flourish in the most exuberant degree. But, however that may 
prove, a blessing certainly will rest upon it, and increase it with 
the increase of God. For, however those professions may be 
cultivated there, which are the ornaments of civil life, the chtef 
and proper intent of tki^t sendnary ti, to he a nursery for the 
propagation of the Gospel ; for providing a never-faiUng supply 
of lahourers to be sent forth into the harvest of God. The la- 
bourers that have been, or can possibly be sent from any other, 
any distant quarter, must be, as I have said, infinitely too few 
in proportion to the work : pray ye, therefore (if 1 may presume 
to speak to you in our Saviour's words), pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will, by giving a blessing to this design, setid 
forth labourers into his harvest, 

*' There is one point more, but of that nature us, without it, 
no part of our whole design can be rightly conducted : it is the 
establishing of proper governors upon the place, who, upon aU 
emergencies, may inspect the ecclesiastical affairs of tliis wide 
province ; and be ever at hand to exercise such spiritual disci- 
pline as hath in all ages been found necessary for the good go- 
vernment of the Church of Christ. We all find it very difficult 
to watch, and to attend with due care to the discharge of our 
functions, within the dioceses wherecm we personally reside, and 
whereof the economy hath been long reduced into a known and 
very regular order. To be overseers of the flock of Christ, doth 
at least import a near and narrow inspection ; neither can the 
reins of discipline be otherwise than very loose when they have 
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■o much length, and are to be muiaged at so unreaaonable b. dw* 1 
lance. But, howevcc, could matters of tliscipline be tolerably I 
taken care of under this advantage, there are other functions uf I 
our sacrud office which cannot thus be well administered, either 
to priest oi people. Thai the natives, who shall be hercaller 
educated in Uiii new seat of learning, should be for ever forced 
to travel hither for Holy Orders, will be thought hard and ] 
highly inconvenient ; that niuuilicent charily will only seen 
Hggravnte their niisfortunee, whilst it shall fumisii them at home ' 
with abilities sufhcient, but leave them incapable of exercising 
tlicir talents, till they shall have obtained their ordinations from 
abroad. But betides, till this be done, the whole body of the 
people must remain incapubic of receiving the benefit of 
entire office of the Church, the olRce of confirmation. And let it j 
not seem a light thing to ptufaue and licentious minds, that th* ] 
Church i^ntertaineth a high esteem of tbb holy ordinance, de- 
livered down to us from the Apostolic age ; it is a sacred depO' 
lifunt, given in trust to our order alone, and no gainaayings of J 
unreasonable men shall ever make us admit an ujiworthy thought ] 
concerning an institution which hath in all ages been conceived I 
to convey the graces of the Holy Spirit. iSucA, vpoH all ac- 
count*, it ike reatonabieness, tuch the tiecwity, ujian Iku ac- 
count, for our lahouring eameitlff to procure th'u tttabUshmrnt 1 
in tke CAirttA of Gud, among that dcttitute and long neglected j 
part o/ mankind. And may God so bless your endenvouri 
this, and in all the other prudent measures taken for promoting 
the several branches of this whole work, that it may ever pros- 
per in your hands ! No difficulties shall, I trust, dismay yoi 
80 glorious an undertaking." — Sermon brfuri; the Society, hij Right j 
Rev. Philip Disie, D.D., Lord Uiihop of Herejord. 

(1739 — 1740.) "The Society likewise hatli directed tlie 
some experiment (of choosing out a few of the must promising 
Negro boys, of a proper age, and placing them under tutors, to 
he taught to read the Bible and Common -Prayer, and to repeat . 
the Church catechism, and to understand perfectly the chief j 
principles of Christianity, that they may be employed afterward* 
during their lives, as school-masters, to inetnict their fcUow- 
Ncgroes, and chieHy the children in the same way) to be made | 
with the two most promising Negro boys on iheir plaiitalions in j 
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Barbadotf upon which there are more than 200 Negro slaves, 
and a catechist kept on purpose for their instruction, ikromgk 
whose kUtours, and those of fus predecessors in the same office^ 
some hundreds of Negroes have been brought to our koiy reli" 
gion ; and there are now not less than 70 Christian Negroes on 
those plantations, the charge of whose instruction is borne out of 
the noble bequest of the late General Codrington to the Society, 
which, it is to be hoped, will be settled fully in a short time, and 
that great benefaction operate much more largely, according to 
the direction of that most worthy gentleman's will." 

(1744—1745.) *' The setUement of Codtington College goes 
on successfully, and with all convenient speed. The Rev. Mr. 
Rotheram, the school-master, the Rev. Mr. Bewsham, the usher, 
and Mr. Cattel, the professor of siugery and pharmacy, arrived 
safe there a considerable time ago ; and the Society's attorneys 
have chosen twelve scholars for the foundation, to be maintained 
and instructed at the expense of the Society : the school at 
Codrington College was opened on the 9th day of September 
last. May God grant a blessing upon it" 

Bearing in mind the original intention of the Testator, the 
Public will learn with much satisfaction, that there are now (in 
1834) in full and beneficial operation on the Society's trust- 
estates. 

1 . A College for the higher departments of education, under 
a Principal, Tutor, and medical Professor. 

2. A Grammar School '\ Under the Chaplain of the estate^ 
preparatory to the Col- >and an assistant master, paid by 
lege. J the Chaplain. 

3. A daily School for^ 

the education, on the Na- I Under a school-mistress, superin- 
tional System, of the chil- | tended by the Chaplain, 
dren of the Estate. J 

There is one chapel attached to the College for the use of the 
students ; where Divine Service is performed daily and on Sun- 
days, by the Principal and Tutor ; and there is another Chapel 
for the Estate, rebuilt since tlie Hurricane in 1831, and capable 
of holding nearly 600 persons. 

The Chaplain resides on the estate ; and there is a school- 
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house coiitiguoua W hiB liouse, in which the Orammar-Bchool is 
kept ; and another cunliguous to the Estate Chapel for the daily 
school, in which the school -mi stream lives. 

There is also on a remoter part of the Society's land, and 
on [he boundaiy-linc between the parishes of St. John and St, 
Philip, a third Chapel of Ease, irequeoted by many of tlie So. 
ciETv'a tenantry, who live in that neighbourhood. Both the 
chaplain's house, and the two school -houses, are subsUmlial and 
resjieetable buildings of stone ; and the school -houses, with the 
two last mentioned Chapels, are erected in the Gothic style. 

The number of negroes on llie Society's estate, when tlic 
present manager was appointed to its charge, (in 1813.) was 30A. 
Within this interval, nine have purchased their manumission ; 
nine were killed in the hurricane of 1831. I have not the means 
of staling the toss, during the same interval, by natural death ; 
but there are at present on the estate /our hundred and eleven 
neuron, being an increase during the last twenty years, after 
every deduction, of one hundred and eight. None of these have 
been purcbasod : all but one, have been bom on the estate ; all 
are baptized ; and seventy-six are under six years of age. 

The Estate Chapel is crowded every Sunday with people 
from the Society's and other neighbouring estates ; and both the 
chapel and the school-house adjoining, are open between the ser- 
vices for the calcchiEing, and instruction in reading, both of old 
wid young. The present chapel, though considerably larger than 
the former, is already found insufficient to accommodate the in- 
Veasing congregation ; and the chaplain presiet tarnettly for itt 
enlargement. ' 1 have new candidates for baptism,' he writes to 
me under dale of the 28th of July last, ' coming in every Sunday 
from snme one or other of the surrounding estates ; and notwith- 
stajiding my determination to baptize none but those, who arc to 
be immediately married, or are leading a virtuous single life, my 
numlters are not decreasing, but increasing. They oSer ihem- 
■elvcs for baptism, being at the same time most ready lo be law- 
fully married. On Sunday last, I published the banns of twelve 
couples. Oa our own eilale ire hare learcely nn unmarried 
couple living together: we have abuitt lixly married iiouple* at 
preienl '. 

' I.piwn hovj sfncc Lccii rrcrWfd Uom ihe Clmpliin, ■> luif q. ilw 2Sih of 
AuKuiI. orilirmorl taliiliciaiy kind. 
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The Cottage-system, which was introduced on tlie estate 
last year, appears to be fully answering the expectationa tlien 
formed. 

I know yon will be pleased to hear,' the Chaplain writes in 
the same letter, 'that our cottagers are going on renuurknbly 
well ; we last week added four families to the former number. 
making now in all thirteen families ; of the four last two were 
very large, having seven children in each.' The system, thna 
commenced on the Society's, has been since adopted, I am 
happy to say, on other estates. 

The following is the arrangement of the daily labour of the 
people on the Society's estates. They commence work at six 
o^ clock in the morning, and continue in the field till eight^ihe hour 
for breakfast ; they go out to work again at mne^ and continue till 
one, the hour for dinner ; they go out to work again at ihree^ and 
continue till six in the evening, when they leave work — ^making 
in all wne hours of labour during the day. The married women 
are still allowed to remain at home till nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing to look after their children, and keep their houses in more 
comfortable order, and provide their husbands' breakfieists. All 
have the Saturdays throughout the year ; and the cottagers, ac- 
cording to the agreement entered into with them, have both 
Friday and Saturday for themselves and families. 

The Society's trust-estate may now be considered in the 
light of a small English parish — with its mansion-house, in which 
the manager of the estate resides, its minister, chapel, and daily 
school, and a large body of native tenantry and labourer^ 
amounting to more than 500 persons. It has its college also, 
and grammar-school, for the benefit of the West Indies at large. 
The average number of students at the former has been about 
twenty — of which twelve arc exhibitioners, intended for Holy 
Orders, and supported hitherto at the expence of the Trust : at 
the latter, there are about thirty boys, of which six are founda- 
tioners, hitherto supported from the same source. 

The expence which the Society has incurred, on its trustee 
account, since the Hurricane, in the re-erection of almost every 
building on the estate, has amounted to many thousand pounds ; 
and the sugar-crop, 1 regret to learn, of the present year, has 
fallen far short of what was anticipated. No part of the general 
funds of the Society has been hitherto applied towards the support 



of iht imlitulioni on ike Codringlon-Etlale ; but i cannot con- 
clude this note, without expreanng my most earnest hope, that 
tlie SnctKTr, having ttoft in the Weit, at m llie EntI, a Miuionari/ 
College in full operation, may be disposed In take into tht-ir 
most BcriouB consideraiion, the enlargement of their operations 
in the WcBtem hemisphere, and thus nid, under (rod, in pro- 
viding eficctiinlly for the maintenance of true Kligion, where 
already planted, nnd for the yet further evangelisation, where 
required, of our own colonies, and of the Continent and Isles of 
Southern America. 

Note L.— Page 21. 

A more correct notion of the hiir auil cruel tujierttttion to 
which the African it entlapcdtn his nalire land, cannot be more 
Tividly conveyed than in the following interesting nnrraiive de- 
tailed in the Preface to Captain William Snelgrave'a " Account 
of snme Parts of Guinea, nnd the Slave- Trade," published in 
1734. 

" From Jacfiueen to the Bay of Bennin, and so round to Ulo 
Callabiirs, Camerones, and Cape LopcE, is above 300 leagues, in 
which 1on|! tract there is no settlement of uny European nation ; 
to of course the natives are for the most part barbarous and un- 
civilized. I have, in my younner years, traded to many places 
in this tract, eKpeciolly at Old CalUbar. where, in the year 1704, 
1 saw a sail inNtnnce of boi-barily. Tlie Iting of the place, called 
Jabnic. being (alien siclc, he eanscd, by the adrice of hitpricttt, 
^ yoiiHg child, about ten months old, to be tacrifccd to hi» god, 
for hi* recovery. I nam the child after it fcat killed, hung up 
OH the hough of a free, with a live cocic tied near if, ai an addi- 
tion to the ceremony. 

■' The iHsi voyaj;e I went to this place, was in tie year 1713, 
when I eonimanded the ship Anne, belonging to Messieurs 
Bradley, Virginia merchants ; where [ hud the good fortune to 
save a child from being sacriiicnj. as the other poor infant had 
been. And though it is a Inng story, and therefore may not so 
well suit an introduction, yet on account of the singular circum- 
stances wherewith it was attended, I believe the reader raoy lie 
pleased with it. 

"The chief king, or lord of the country, (for there arc several 
petty prince* on that river) calliii Ac(|ua, came on board, some 
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time after my arrival, to see the ship, and hear our xntinc. Being 
highly pleased with his entertainment, he kindly invited me on 
shore : so I promised to wait on him in a few days. Accordingly 
I went ; hut as I knew his people to he fierce bnUish caMnibaU, I 
took, hy way of precaution, ten of my sailors as a gnard, with 
my gunner to command them. They were all well armed with 
musquets and • pistols, which those savage people I knew were 
much afiuid of. 

" Upon my landing at the water side, I was received by some 
persons, whom the king had appointed to conduct me about a 
quarter of a mile up, where I found him sitting on a stool, under 
some shady trees ; another being placed by his side, which I was 
desired to sit on. The king did not speak one word, or move 
in the least, till I was sat down ; but then he bid me welcome, 
inquiring after my health ; as I did after his, having first paid my 
respects to him, by bowing and taking off my hat. There wei« 
many of his courtiers present, and I observed above fifty of his 
guard stood at a little distance. They were armed with bows 
and arrows, a sword by their side, and a barbed lance in their 
hands. My people ranged themselves opposite to them at the 
distance of about twenty paces. 

** After having presented the king with some things, which, 
though trifling to us, he seemed highly delighted with, acciden- 
tally turning my head about, / saw a little ncgroe-child tied by 
the leg to a stake driven in the ground^ the flies and other ver- 
min crawling on him, and two priests standing by. Being sur- 
prised at this sight, I asked the king, * What was the reason of 
the child's being tied in that manner V He replied, * ft was to be 
sacrificed that night to his god Egbo, for his prosperity.* Moved 
at the hearing of this, I called (too hastily 1 must own) to one of 
my people, to take the child from the ground, in order to pre- 
serve him. He had no sooner done it, but one of the king's 
guard advanced towards him, in a threatening posture with his 
lance; and fearing he would run him through, I immediately 
took out of my pocket a small pistol ; at the sight of which, the 
king rose from his stoo] in a fright. But I bid the linguist tell 
him, * Iwould offer no injury to him or his, provided he ordered his 
guard not to attack mine :' which he readily doing, and all things 
being quiet, I expostulated with him, for his breaking the laws 
of hospitality, in permitting one of his guanl to threaten my man 
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with his Innei:.' I'u ihia the king rr<plip(l, ' I Imil not done w«U 
in ordering biin to seiie the child, it being hi* p^^pe^ty.' This 
[ acknowledged, ' excusing it on the account of my religion, 
which, though it does not allow of forcibl.v taking away what 
belongt to another, yet expressly forbids *o horrid a thing, as 
the putting a poor innocent child to death. And thnt ihia would, 
iostead of blessings, certainly bring on him the wrath of tlic 
Most High God, whom we white men adored.' I also obsetvod 
tu him, 'That the grand law of human nature was, To do to 
others as we desired to be done unto ;' and many other argu- 
ments I used, too long to repeat here. At the same time I of- 
fered to pay him for the child, which the king readily accepted ; 
and on my asking what he desired for it, to my surprise, he only 
asked a bunch of sky-coloured bends, worth about half a crown 
sterling. I expected he would h»ve demeuided at least ten dmes 
that value; for the negroes, from the king to the trader, are ge- 
nerally very ready, on any extraordinary occasion, to make their 
advantage of us. 

" As we were returning in our boat, I told the guimcr, * thnt 
when we came on hoard, he should pitch on some motherly 
woman, lo take care of this poor child.* To which he answered, 
' I le had already one in his eye.' 

" It happened, the day hefore I went on shore to see the king, 
I had purchased the mother of the child (though 1 knew it not 
then) from one of his people ; and at that time my surgeon ob- 
serving to me, she had much milk in her breasts, I inquired of 
tiie person that brought her on board, whether she had a child 
when he bought her from the inland trader ? To which he 
answered in the negative. 

" But now on my coming on board, no sooner was the child 
handed into'the ship, but this poor woman espying it, run with 
great eagerness, and snatched him out of the white man's arms 
that held liim. I think there never was a more moving sight 
than on this occasion, between the mother and her little son, (who 
e boy about eighteen months old; for it is to be noted, 
the negroc-women generally suckle their children till they are 
'o years old) especially when the linguist told her, * I 
hod saved her child from being sacriticcd.' Having at that time 
above 300 negroes on board my ship, no sooner was the story 
amongst them, but they expressed their thankfulness lo 
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me, by clapping their hands, and linging a song in my |»aise. 
This affiiir proved of great service to us, for it gave tliem a good 
notion of white men ; so that we had no mutiny Id oar ship, 
during the whole voyage. 

" I went from the river of Old Callebar, to the island of An- 
tegoa, where our caxgoe was sold ; and upon my telling^ one Mr. 
Studeley this remarkable story, he bought the -mother and her 
son, and was a kind master to them." 

Note M.— Page 21. 

The present state of the diocese of Barbados, and the Leewnd 
Islands, with its wants, may be thus briefly detailed. 

It extends from about six to twenty degrees north latitude ; 
and contains about half a million of souls. It is divided into the 
archdeaconries of Barbados and Antigua, together with the colony 
of British Gxiiana, which is under the archdeacon of Barbados, as 
ecclesiastical commissary. 
The archdeaconry of Barbados comprehends 
The rural deanery of Barbados, with its eleven parishes ; 

of St. Vincent's, including the island of 

Bequia, and the Grenadines, 

of Grrenada, including the island of Caria- 

cou. 
Together with the islands of Trinidad, Tobago, and St. Luda, 

which do not respectively contain at present 
a sufficient number of clergy and endowed 
parishes, to constitute rural deaneries. 
The archdeaconry of Antigua comprehends 
The rural deanery of Antigua, including the islands of Mont- 
serrat, and Barbuda ; 

of St. Christopher, including the islands of 

Nevis, Anguilla, Tortola, and the Virgin 
islands, 
Together with the island of Dominica. 

Under the (recent) title of British Guiana, are included the 
colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice. 

There are in the diocese fifty-five endowed parishes, in which 
the whole ecclesiastical expence is defirayed by the respective 
colonies. 
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Fifty-one Parish Churches. 

Three large temporary buildings, used as Purish Churches. 

Fifteen Chapels of Ease. 

And, though there are nearly eighty beneficed, and ofHciating 
clergymen in the dtocese, with a very considerable and cttuctive 
number of school-maBters, catecfaists, and other subordinate 
teachers, acting under them — yet are these altogether inadequate 
to the great and increasing wants of nearly £00,000 people. 

The islands of Barbados, Antigua, St. Chrirtophcr, Nevis. 
Montserrat, St. Vincent, Grenada, and the ports of firitisJi 
Guiana, on the sea-coast, and along the banks of its great rivers, 
are strictly parochial. In these islands, additional clergy to act 
a* astistanl caralei, under the respective rectors, with aa in- 
ereaied numbtr of tcboot-htmset and tubordinate teachert, ore 
required. 

The islands of Dominica, St. Lucia, Tnbogo, and Trinidad, are 
divided for ciril purposes, into seveial districts, quortera, or pa- 
rishes ; hut in each of these there is only one, or, at the most, two 
clergymen of the Church of England, residing in the chief town, 
and endeavouring, by the help of lay catechists, and as ^ as their 
individual strength will permit, to meet the wants of the whole 
island. In these islands additional clergy are required, who, 
without interfering with the duties of the beneficed clergyman, 
may exerdie Ihar minittri/, mare or less widely, uni^'r the 
Bishop'i licence, a$ local exigcaeie* may demand. 

The interior of British Guiana, is strictly missionary ; its 
creeks and forests are inhabited by various migratory tribes of 
Indians. For this portion of the diocese, miiiionariei are re- 
quired, duly orduined, and sent forth by the Bishop, and keeping 
up, from time to time a communication with him, and with the 
Societies or Individuals, by whom they arc maintained. 

To this statement of the spiritual necessities of the Church in 
Ibt tVe*t, 1 uui happy in being able to odd the following interest- 
ing CKtract of a letter, relative to its wants in the East, from the 
pen of one, who, having been npared, through the mercy of God, 
to return to his native land, still retains a deep and lively interest 
I the welfare of a Diocese, iu which, as one of its tint Arch- 
deacons, he laboured so long and bo faithfully. 

The k'ltcr k from Archdeacon Barnes, dated Sowton, Devon. 
October 13. 1834. 

d3 
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'* You asked me, what I considered most wandng, to give 
effect to our Church in the East Indies, 

** You will not be disposed to consider the establishment of our 
Church, as intended only for the benefit of the English rendents 
in India; but with the farther purpose of showing forth the 
Gospel, with a view to the conversion of the Heathen. The 
State, however, will look probably to the first of these objects, 
and perhaps the other must be left to the Christian feeling, and 
patronage of the nation. But even confining the duty of the 
State to the religious ministrations required for the Engliah, yet 
then, I should say, the Clergy are too few. The English are 
scattered over a vast extent of country. In the seats of govern- 
ment, at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the English are numer- 
ous ; but in the out-stations there may be in many, an English 
magistrate, collector, commanding officer, surgeon, with some 
young men as assistants^ — ^in others, in addition to these may be 
a King's regiment. Yet supposing the station to consist of 
the first only, say in all from ten to twenty En^^sh residents — 
small as this number may appear, as a Christian congregation, 
surely their peculiar circumstances demand a resident, or at least 
the occasional residence of a Clergyman. To supply this 
adequately, a much greater number of Chaplains is required. 

*' But looking to the farther object of propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen, much more is necessary. It is necessary 
there should be a public, visible, and decent display of the 
Christian religion, and our Church-services. Churches should 
be built, and regular public worship in our decent form, be more 
generally established. The Heathen and the Mussulmen have 
splendid religious edifices and ceremonies. — fVe do not show 
our peculiar faith. Christian principle and education are high, 
and prominent in their action ; and our English residents are 
just, honest, and benevolent : but the natives naturally require 
some visible worship, some religious acknowledgment of our 
faith, in buildings and with ministers set apart for religious 
ceremony and teaching. 

** Again, I think there is one deficiency in our Missionary pro- 
ceedings, and for which I do not see the immediate and adequate 
remedy. Our Missionaries are not, generally, men of sufficient 
attainments. Plain, and humble, and diligent labourers are 
doubtless indispensably requisite : but we want also a few of 



higher talent and education : such for instance as MuKyn — who 
might go to Benares and the seats of Indiau lenming, and be 
abk- to cope in argnment with the Doctors, reftite their sophiBini, 
and explain ChristiBn Evidencua." 



For the Society for the Propagation of tlie Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, whose more peculiar office it is to send out Missionaries, 
and other additional Clergy to the work of the ministry, subscrip- 
tions and donations ore received at 

No. 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; or by 
the Secretary or Treasurer of any Diocese or District Com- 
mittee. 

For the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, whose 
object it is to furnish tJie material of religious instruction, includ- 
ing Ibe Holy Scriptures, the Litui^, and other Books and Tracts, 
in conforrniiy with the doctrine and discipline of the Church of 
England, subscriptions and donations are received at 

No. 67, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; or by the Secretary or 
Treasurer of any Diocese or District Committee. 

" There is another Society of htinibler preI«nsions, which I 
cannot forbear to mention, and which has some claim to your 
&vour, OR account both of its objects, and of the memory of its 
respected founder- — ' The Sociclg for the Converaon and Itcli- 
giouM liulTuetion of the Negro Stavt* :' an institution which owes 
its existence to a Bishop of London (Uiahop Portcus), whose 
talents and piety wilt long be remembered with oHection and 
reverence in this Diocese. That amiable prelate perceived in 
such an establishment the means of converting the barbarous 
system of the Slave-trade, which, in respect to this country, has 
since been happily aholished. into the providential instrument of 
introducing the tight of Christianity among the benighted nations 
of Africa. He saw that the basis uf every temporal blessing 
that can he imparled to the Negroes, of which liberty is unques- 
tionably the chief, must be laid in the improvement of their re- 
ligion and morals : and the ti 
tuuon may effectually contribute t 
The mental improvement of the loi 
a of slavery, must c 
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1, and by whose example they will be 
it if Tain to expect that the alaye will be 
akliwu than hit master ; the ameliontion of 
£ W equal steps. The ecclesiastical establish- 
c Zaiia colonies having now been rendered 
j^MiHiiTmi lit of Bishops, and by a supply of the 
JBicnction and Christian worship to all classes 
tl»e Society will pursue its designs with the 
tco of success, and exhibit the Church, like 
iMiensing the knowledge of truth and salva- 
_ 1^ injustice which deprived the Africans of 

f^ Ohtt. w <xiK i^^''^ ^^ ^c enjoyment of blessings which, 
jli;«^ 3M5 ekfat have rejected with scorn, had they 
A aw «cw fwKts. Nor is it unreasonable to hope 
iDc« of this system will, in the end, abolish 
Wden man against his fellow, and unite 
: wople the earth in brotherly love, under 
If Christians.'* — A Charge delivered to the 
Vf' /.«>ai/ofi, by the present Archbishop of 
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«c ;d*C»vwfsion and Religious Instruction of 
.. Xi^— '*»s >«»' *^' ».'««' y^^ATS past, devoted its funds to the 
.^ > .. -^x.vh>as *ri5sx>l-masters, and other subordinate 
f*^ .•» ^ •■n. i:^ ^TKvu-rtTAblishment in Antigua, more espe- 
•. 1.* ->"?« ,-% nvTfcWii^iO bonefit to the whole of tliat Island. 
>^-. .^ ^^N-^ *i^ iiwio--** Alt' received at 

■* ^w. ^- ^'XKv iVtR* Yard, Westminster. 
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their means of instmction, and by whoae example they will be 
generally awajred. It is vain to expect that the slave will be 
more religious or yirtuous than his master ; the amelioimtioii of 
both must proceed by equal steps. The ecclesiastical eatabKA- 
ment of the West India colonies having now been rendered 
effective by the appointment of Bishops, and by a supply of the 
means of religious instruction and Christian worship to all classes 
of the community, the Society will pursue its designs with the 
most cheering prospects of success, and exhibit the Church, like 
an angel of mercy, dispensing the knowledge of truth and salva- 
tion, to atone for the injustice which deprived the Afiicans of 
their liberty, and exalt them to the enjoyment of blessings whidi, 
even if offered, they might have rejected with scorn, had they 
remained in their native forests. Nor is it unreasonable to hope 
that the gradual operation of this system will, in the end, abolish 
the prejudices which harden man against his fellow, and unite 
the different races that people the earth in brotherly love, under 
the common name of Christians.*' — A Charge deUvered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of London^ by the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, 1826. 

The Society for the Conversion and Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes, has, for some years past, devoted its funds to the 
support of catechists, school-masters, and other subordinate 
teachers ; and its school-establishment in Antigua, more espe- 
cially, has proved of incalculable benefit to the whole of tliat Island. 
Subscriptions and donations are received at 

The Bounty Office, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 



THE END. 
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Romans xiii. 5. 

Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for 
wrath, but also for conscience sake. 

Thb view of the political philosopher may ably 
expound the excellence, harmony, and order of a 
well-constituted social frame, and may strongly 
inculcate the expediency and obUgation of the laws, 
which are indispensably necessary for the mainte- 
nance of such a condition i but the survey of the 
Christian philosopher, wbile it includes all this, yet 
goes far beyond it ; is far more comprehensive in 
its grasp, and far nohier in the principles which it 
develops. Those principles are in their origin the 
highest and holiest, in their efficacy the most con- 
straining, and in their application the most uni- 
versal and pervading. For Christianity regards 
the whole order of justly-constituted political com- 
munities as proceeding from God ; and views the 
whole system in its relations to him the supreme 
Lawgiver, and its tendencies to discipline and edu- 
cate us for bis more perfect and heavenly kingdom: 
and hence it places the obligation of obedience to 
the law not merely on the necessary but more 



servile footing of fear of its penal sanctions^ or, as 
the apostle here expresses it, subjection tknmgk 
wrath ; but on the more generous, more searching, 
and more constant authority of conscience. Hie 
Christian views the whole frame of society as de- 
pending from God in Christ, and as tending to him 
who is in all things the Alpha and Omega, '' path, 
motive, guide, original, and end." 

For Christianity in all moral questions supplies 
that first philosophy, else vainly sought, which 
comprehends and regulates every subordinate sys- 
tem. The apostle hath very forcibly and compre- 
hensively expressed this great truth in that noble 
verse, as judicious as it is eloquent, and as philo- 
sophical as it is pious ; '' From Christ the whole 
body fitly joined (or adjusted, ^v9agfMXoyovfi,i¥09j) to- 
gether, and compacted by that which every joint sup- 
plieth, (or rather, through each joint so combined 
into a tributary system, iid rdtrm a^?; r?; fTi;^o- 
f jyy/a;>) according to the efiectual working, or pro- 
per energy, (Ivif y<ia,) in the measure of every part, 
maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of 
itself in love. That it may grow up unto him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ*." 



■ Eph. iv. 16. The particular expression employed in this 
place, i«-i%»^^<«, containing a metaphorical allusion to the sys- 
tem adopted in the Grecian cities, for providing the funds ne- 
cessary for the support of their choral exhibitions, roust have 
spoken to the inhabitants of one of those cities with a force. 



We may consider the apostle here as speaking of 
Christ as the instrument of the Father in creation, 
and as the constant channel of his care and super- 
vision of his creatures : for from the Creator and 
Superintendant of mankind we cannot doubt that 
the whole frame of civil society emanates : from 
him proceeds that admirably compacted order, 
through which each several member, knit together 
in social unity, and working each in its due propor- 

whith any translation accommodated to modem ideas and ha- 
bits can scarcely convey. Perhaps " a system ot' purveyance" 
would HfTord the nearest approxinuition. Altogether this re- 
markable passage has ever appeared to me in nil its clautes to 
convey a description of the functions of the aninial fVanie as 
precise and philosophical as even the langiia^ of a Galen or a 
Cuvier, the ablest anatomical jihysiotaglsts of ancient or modem 
times. It seems almost to contain the germ and anticipation nf 
the splentliil liiscoveries of the latter, with regard to the har- 
mony and necessary relations subsisting I>ctween the different 
members of the animal frame. When Cuvier says, " Every 
organized individual forma an entire system of il^ own, all the 
parts of which mutually correspond and concur to proituce a 
certain definite purpose by reciprocal action, or lij combining 
towurds the same cnd.i," it seems almost a jiaraphrase of the 
■tateinetit above quoted from St. Paul ; and the apostle's analogical 
application of this mutual adaptation :.nd nice adjatitmcnt of re- 
lated parts thus cooperating for the purposes of the support and 
IKCurity of the whole animal frame, to the corresponding organ- 
JEBtionof the frame of civil society, is throughout the most just 
and complete that can be proposed, nnd may well demonstrate 
that both equally proceed from the intellect of the same one 
great Designer of our animal and moral nature, and of all there- 
unto belimging. But see more on this subject in Appendix A. 
: : 



tion, according to its relative place and fitting ope- 
ration, is rendered subservient to the prosperity 
and increase of the whole, and bound together by 
the golden cords of mutual benefits and mutual 
love. Nor can we doubt but that this divinely ap- 
pointed order, when justly administered, and unper- 
verted by evil passions, has in itself a natural ten- 
dency to lead us from human charities, to the still 
higher. love of Grod ; from the communion of civil 
society, to the nobler communion of the saints with 
him who is the head, even Christ. 

To trace from God the order atid harmony of 
civil society, and the laws necessary for its pre- 
servation and regulation, it cannot be necessary to 
begin, as has sometimes been done, by considering 
the laws of nature, as they are called, or the order 
of physical causation and efiect impressed by the 
great First Cause on the material elements, and which 
those material agents must observe by a natural 
necessity. To call this order, indeed, by the name of 
lawSy is only to express a loose analogy ; and in any 
way to confound this physical constraint with the 
rules of action delivered for the guidance of morale 
rational, and voluntary agents, seems little better 
than an abuse of figurative language. Yet is there a 
juster sense in which the social compact may be 
derived, from the very physical constitution im- 
pressed by the Creator on our race. Our strength 
is throughout derived from, and as it were cradled 
in, our very weakness. Unprovided, like other 



animals, witli ready •formed instincts, man has a 
mind gifted with the principle of reason, at first 
indeed an unfurnished hiank, hut capable by its 
universal application of storing up the richest 
treasures of varied hnowledge. Unarmed like 
other animals by any natural weapon of offence or 
defence, man has yet, as coordinate with and sub- 
servient to his reason, that wonderful organ of 
universal apphcation, the human hand, which has 
well been defined as " tiie inslrument effective of all 
other instrvments''.'' But the reason of man, and 
every other faculty which depends upon it, require 
for their development a long process of education. 
He who sees the future lord of creation at his first 
entrance into the scene of his destined dominion, 
sees a helpless babe, the very image of weakness, 
not of power, attesting its feebleness by its cries ; 
by far the most inefficient of all the animal tribes, 
and dependent to a degree, and for a length of time, 
of which we see an example in the young of no 
other race, on the nurture, assistance, and painful 
instructions of others. Were it not then for the 
permanent union of human families, and the more 
enduring and endeared connection of their members, 
a race thus constituted in iofancy must have become 
extinct in a single generation''. Hence then the 
lovely cycle of domestic charities, the first element 
and pregnant germ naturally and necessarily 



* See Appcmiix, B. 
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expanding itself into a more extended civil society ; 
which, according to the indisputable testimony of 
revelation, and the concurrent traditions and prac- 
tices of all tribes of simple and primitive habits, is 
in its origin referred to unions of kindred families, 
still preserving their ancient alliance, and combined 
beneath the patriarchal rule of the chief of their blood. 
As society thus owes its origin to the circum- 
stances of the natural constitution impressed on our 
race by the all-wise Creator, so the order which it 
assumes in its progress and development is equally 
the natural and necessarv result of the condition 
of our intellectual and moral faculties ^. From the 
varieties of these faculties results the different 
advancement of different individuals in wealth, 
power, and influence ; and hence the various ranks 
and orders of the political body : but these results, 
though seemingly accidental in the individual steps, 
are still as a whole evidently overruled by a super- 
intending Providence, equally wise and beneficent, to 
the i)roduction of the greatest good to all the 
members. He who looks superficially at the fabric 
of civil society, is often struck with its apparent 

^ III that npltMidid Chorus in the Antigone, combining such a 
Ntrikingonunieration of the various faculties and achievements of 
nmu, Sophocles has justly reckoned the disposition to civil 
polity, aH forming the climax of our natural endowments. 

^^ovfl^M. KHt AXTYNOMOrS 
OPrA£ iM«(«r9. 



iwqualitiea ; he who examines it with a more 
steady view, and more philosophical eye, cannot 
fail to discover the regulated workings of a wonder- 
fully and wisely constituted machine, of which the 
several wheels are nicely adjusted, to the production 
of a combined ettect, itself the most useful and 
admirable. Thus the seeming ineijualities will vanish, 
when we perceive that the poverty of the poor is not 
caused by the wealth of the wealthy, but in reality al- 
leviated by it; when we tind these seemingly favoured 
classes, favoured not for themselves hut for the good of 
the whole, acting as reservoirs that collect the waters 
only, that they may be distributed in the channels 
best calculated to diffuse an universal fruitfuluess 
over the whole spacious plain; and thus accumulat- 
ing capital, not idly to hoard it, but as the invigorating 
stimulus and just reward of industry, and diffusing 
the streams of wealth over the whole mass exactly 
in the manner calculated to produce the most 
beneficial effects to the whole : when we see that 
the wealthy, whether iyitentionally or unintentionally, 
yet necessarily even when tfiey seem bent only on 
pursuing their own inflividual gratification, are obHi^ed 
by their expenditure to coatribute to this beneficial 
result : when we see, I say, these effects necessarily 
and invariably resulting (juite independently of the 
intention of the agents themselves*, can we doubt for 
a moment that these things are ordered and ap- 



' Scc' A piicndiit, D, 
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poiDted by the intention and design of an hi^er 
and overruling intellect? 

Nor are the higher orders the reservoirs and 
distributing channels of wealth alone ; they have 
a still higher calling: privileged with an exemp- 
tion from bodily labour, intellectual labour and 
the cultivation of reason is theirs : they are there- 
fore likewise the great reservoirs of the noblw 
wealth of knowledge. Nor is this (great though 
the blessing to themselves undoubtedly is) a benefit 
at all conferred on them for themselves alone. 
No : it is again as in the first instance, because 
this is the only efiectual method of diffusing the 
wholesome streams of knowledge and civilization 
through the whole social frame. Since under the 
necessity of our universal condition, the majority 
are, and must be,*born to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brow; it is clear, that by persons thus 
situated no original discoveries could be made, no 
fresh accessions of knowledge could be obtained ; it 
was necessary then that a privileged class should 
be exempted from the common lot of bodily labour 
for this intellectual work, who may from these ad- 
vantages become enabled to communicate to the rest 
the great results of the knowledge thus acquired, at 
least in all its most useful and practical consequences. 
The influences of intellectual cultivation, thus (as 
has been well said) flowing down from high sources, 
pervade the lowest levels of the public mind. 

Looking at the social frame then, we see through- 



out that it is wonderfully adjusted and compacted, 
through each joint thus combined, Into a tributary 
aystem ; so that by the proper energy, according 
to the measure of each individual member, it 
maketh increase unto the edifying of itself in 
love 1 and we see also how impossible it is that 
any member should properly discharge its func- 
tions, unless a spirit of religion animates and per- 
vades the whole. Without religion, the inferior 
orders will regard their own condition with mur- 
mvring discontent, aod look with envy and hatred 
on the higher as their imagined oppressors. Without 
religion, the hir/her will disregard the claims of the 
lower ; live selfishly for themselves alone, and forget 
that they are only stewards, who will shortly be 
called to an account. And although, as we have seen, 
they can never fail beneficially to distribute their 
pecuniary wealth, yet with regard to the higher wealth 
of intellect and knowledge it is not so : this, or at least 
any sound and true wisdom, they will not even 
acquire themselves, and far less distribute to the mass, 
unless a principle of religion rules in their souls, 
and has subdued the principle of sensuality. Their 
influence must doubtless affect that mass, and im- 
part to it its general colour and character; but how 
differently will it affect it with and without a spirit 
of religion, shedding forth in the one case streams 
of healing, in the other streams of poison to the 
people 1 

We see then, that the view which would reprc- 
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sent awH aodetr m lesB agreedUe to mturet than 
a savage indqmide&oe like that ci the Homeric 
Cydops, is as unphilosophical in its argmneot, m 
it is injurious in its tendency. Ciril society is, in 
truth, the consummation and perfection of the 
moral nature of our species, as a healthy condition 
is the consummation and perfection of their bodily 
nature; but although both these states are the 
perfectiaii of nature, yet both require art^ieud 
rules and remedies to guard against the disturbing 
causes which continually assail them. Thus a 
healthy system of body requires fw its suppcMl 
the rules and remedies of the medicinal art, and 
a civilized system of social polity requires for ite 
protection and maintenance the rules and remedies 
of law. The analogy vriU be found throughout 
close and perfect. 

Now as we have traced civil society in its origin 
to the divine dispensation, in the first formation of 
man's moral nature, so may we equally trace to 
the same great Author law, the essential guard of 
civil society. God is the great lawgiver ; he hath 
never left himself without witness, but has im- 
planted in the soul of man his own tribunal of 
conscience. For I am well persuaded, in spite of 
the objections sometimes brought, (which if well 
weighed will be found partly erroneous, partly irre- 
levant, and wholly inconclusive,) Grod hath be- 
stowed on our nature an original moral constitu- 
tion, which determines it to approve certain actions 
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and to disapprove others, quite as necessarily as the 
eye, the ear, or the palate, are determined by their 
physical constitution to receive pleasure from cer- 
tain colours, sounds, or tastes, and pain from 
others. On this subject I will freely profess ray 
conviction, that St. Paul, when he adverts to the 
ktio loritten in our hearts, our consciences meanwhile 
hearing witness, and our thoughts accusing or else 
excusing one another, speaks far more hke a real 
philosopher than Locke or Paley have done'. Now 
the instituted laws which regulate civil communities 
are in their origin nothing more than the transcript 
of that portion of this natural and divine law of 
conscieoce, which relates to rights and justice as 
applied to the compUcated relations arising out of 
civil society ; and the systems of human laws are 
ever more or less exoellent, in proportion as the 
transcript is more or less faithful. 

Nor is it only by this universal law, written in 
the breasts of his creatures, that the Deity hath 
imparted his sanction and authority to the legal 
principle. When, amidst the general corruption and 
idolatry, he selected to himself a peculiar people, 
as the chosen depositaries of religious truth, be 
assumed among them still more directly the ex- 
press office of their civil no less than religious legis- 
lator. " He came down also upon mount Sinai, 
and spoke with them from heaven, and gave them 

' Sep Appc-Tidix. E, 
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right judgments and trae laws, good statutes and 
commandments^/' That theocratical polity was, in- 
deed, throughout adapted to tme great end, the pre- 
servation of the people from the contagion of neigh- 
bouring idolatry; and in other respects seems to 
have been modified by the then existing circum- 
stances of the age, and social habits of the people 
over whom it was mstituted ; for it proceeded 
from him who knows and compassionates the weak- 
ness of his creatures, and who hath in the progress 
of his successive dispensations condescended in 
many particulars to accommodate himself to the 
varying circumstances of the times and countries 
where they were promulgated** ; speaking (to use 
the words of our own forcible and in the sense per- 
fectly accurate version) at sundry times, in diverse 
manners, (roXvfifigmc Mt ToXvrgoT^f) and suiting as 
it were the diversity of the manners to the sundriness 
of the times. Thus ever delivering to his people 
such precepts as they were actually able to receive ; 
and seeking therefore rather to ameliorate and miti- 
gate, than violently and abruptly to overturn, inve- 
terate institutions, such as those of slavery and poly- 
gamy, of both which we may well believe, as we are 
authoritatively instructed of one of them, that in 

' Nehem. ix. IS. 

'* On this subject^ I would especially refer to the excellent 
Essay of Dr. Arnold^ on the right interpretation and understand- 
ing of the Scriptures^ published at the end of the second volume 
of his Sermons. 
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themselves Ihey are little agreeable to his pure and 
perfect will from the beginning. Though on this ac- 
count, the details of the Mosaic code are assuredly 
□ot to be proposed as a model in communities where 
the more mature growth of the world hath deve- 
loped a fuller clvilizntion, and, above all, where 
Christianity has unfolded its all enlightening law 
of purity and love — though, as our Article well 
speaks, the civil precepts of the Mosaic law ought 
not of necessity to be received into any Common- 
wealth ; yet if we compare it with every other 
institution of that age of human society, which, 
from our preceding observations, is obviously the 
true point of comparison, we cannot fait to be 
struck with its infinite superiority in all that re- 
gards the preservation of liberty and property, and 
in its many enactments of kindness to man and to 
beast. Moreover, even in the very circumstance that 
the great Uod hath condescended thus far to accom- 
modate his legislation to the habits and feelings 
of the times, he hath bequeathed a lesson, which 
it were well if human legislation were always ready 
to follow, instead of being often too proud to imitate, 
(his example of Divine condescension ; and rather 
wilting to maintain the decrees it has once adopted, 
like those of the Medes and Persians, unchanged 
and unchangeable, white Time, the great innovator, 
is changing around them all on which they act. 

But to proceed. As the earlier covenant was 
associated w^ith a system of organized law ; so 
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Christianity » wherever it has been introduced, has 
ever brought civilization, and law the indispensable 
guardian of civilization, in its train. When the bar- 
barous hordes of the north broke down the power 
and the polity of the decajring Roman empire, 
they received Christianity, and Christianity taught 
them to reconstruct the social system they had so 
rudely subverted. In every branch of the Gk>thic 
tribes, we shall ever find their earliest legal codes 
coeval with their conversion to Christianity; and 
attesting their origin, by their being universally 
based on scriptural principles and precepts. If in 
the history of our own laws we look back to the 
rock whence they were hewn, and the pit whence 
they were digged, we shall find this especially the 
character of the Saxon codes of an Ina and an 
Alfred ' ; and still wherever Christianity, in our own 

' It may be interesting at the present day to observe, that 
one of the earliest laws of Ina is for the more strictly religious 
observance of the Lord's day. 

The laws of Alfred commence with a recitation of the Deca- 
logue ; to which are added some of the more general provisions 
of the Mosaic code, and the decree of the first Apostolic Coun- 
cil, concluding with the golden rule, " What ye would not that 
other men should do to you, do not ye that to other men." The 
Royal Legislator thus proceeds : " On this otie law men may 
reflect ; that they should in every instance give a righteous sen- 
tence, there needeth none other. If any one pronounces judg- 
ment on another, let him remember to judge no man, as he 
would not that he in turn should judge himself." 

'' Since it has happened that many nations have embraced 
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day, (irst diifueea its blessed light, as recently in 
the isles of the South Sea, we see it establishing 
the control of defioite law in the place of the 
arbitrary caprice of lawless violence. The Mission- 
aries of ChriMiauify are still the Missionaries of 
civil order and legal right. Christianity indeed 
throughout breathes the very spirit of that uni- 
versal justice, which is the great foundation of 
legal equality, the only true and practicable equality: 
hence, wherever Christianity has steadily pre- 
vailed, it has from its &rst general establishment 
to the present day ever tended to break the bonds 
of slavery, a state with which it is in its very 
first principles absolutely and irreconcileahly in- 
consistent. 

The principle of law being thus, as we have 
seen, agreeable to. and derived from, the will of 
God, is undoubtedly binding on every Christian 

the Faith of Christ, then were there many assemblies gathered 
together throughout all the earth, anil especially among the 
English race since they thus became converted to Christianity, of 
hnii/ Bithopi and sundry other CDunsellors, [Witena,] and they 
assigned laws according lo the iiieicilul dispentation which 
Christ had taught." LI. -tlfredi. 

Thus does that Monarch, whom the olden time ever empha- 
tically styled " England's darling." strikingly confirm the ac- 
count given in our te»l of the original intro<luction of our laws. 
While some in the present day, tn ignorance of, or enmity 
against, the fundamental constitutiun of this land, modestly pro- 
pose lo deprive our Legislature of one of its essential constituent 
parts, the Lords Spiritual, it is pleasing to find Alfred thui 
rec<^iiing them aa the fathers of that constitution. 
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mind, not only for wrath, but also for oonscienoe 
sake. . Nor is this any slavish doctrine ; for our 
subjection to the powers that be, is clearly enforced 
in the context, on the supposition of the l^al and 
constitutional establishment of those powers, and 
expressly includes the condition, that they legally 
and constitutionally exercise their authority, as the 
ministers of God, to their people for good ; so that 
they who do well shall have praise of the same, and 
they only who do evil shall have cause to fear. 

Now this legal and constitutional establishment 
must evident!^ originate (in every case where there is 
no express intervention of the will of the Deity) in 
the general consent, as expressed by its recognized 
legislative organs. Thus the judicious Hooker (anti- 
cipating the later views of Sidney and Locke) hath 
unanswerably argued. ** By the natural law where- 
unto God hath made all subject, the lawful power 
to command whole politic societies of men be- 
longeth so properly unto the same entire societies, 
that for any prince c: ^)otentate, of what kind so- 
ever upon earth, to exercise the same of himself, 
and not either by express commission immediately 
and personally received from God, or else by au- 
thority derived at the first from their consent, upon 
whose persons they impose laws, is no better than 
mere tyranny ^ Laws they are not, therefore, 

* It cannot surely be necessary to observe, that these doc- 
trines of Hooker are far indeed from affording countenance to 




which public approbation bath iiot made so." Thus 
far llie great Hooker. 

But to ai)ply this to our own laws. The true, 
just, and constitutional origin of these is tar mure 
obvious than in the case oj' almost any other national 
code. Upon us then Ihe obligation to obedience 
not only for wrath, but aJsu for conscience sake, is 
incoutestably stronger, for all excuse is cut off. More- 
over, as our laws are thus excellent iu their origin, so 
is the purityof their administration equally admirable. 
Even in the worst of times, we have found among 
the administrators of the laws the tirmest guardians 
of real, l>ecause of legal and cunstiL.^.ional. liberty ; 
(and who loves thut, must first be wise and yjod;) 
auch was the nobly independent Coke. And uf late 
years, the reality of any undue influence of the exe- 
cutive over the judicial authorities having been 
done away long before by the improved state of 



I deMnictive views, which tend to a mere ochlocracj'- In 
'fyt'y "*^* Eentencc he diitint^'v aaseru, that this coment of 
munity ii fully ^ven by ,ne net of those recogniseil 
'^jdtM. (such sua P*rliament-i, fiC.) to which the legislative au- 
tfiority of the «Ute ie committed. He adili, indeed, that tliii 
eonwnt is there given by others in the name of the public. " by 
fight originally at the least derived from ihem." Now without 
entering into the Argument concerning the origin of govern- 
nent, it yet secma quite clear, that practically it must ever reit 
on the public consent as iti ultimate basis ; for general aoqui- 
ncence virtually implies general consent ; and to oMert that all 
government ultimately depends on the acquirtcrnce of the go- 
verned, is simply aaserting a tautological proposition. 
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public feeling, the very last semblance of depend- 
ence has been removed from our courts of justice 
by the most vittuous, though most afBicted and un- 
fortunate monarch, who ever wore the British crown, 
the venerated and venerable George the Tliird, the 
public confidence in whose moral character more 
than any other cause preserved this favoured land 
from the convulsions which overwhelmed the 
neighbouring nations ; and whose throne continued 
firm, being established in righteousness ^ when so 
many others were rudely shaken ^. 

But on this occasion it must be unnecessary for me 
to insist on the purity, the spotless purity, of the pre- 
sent administration of our admirable laws ; when so 
many of those who now hear me must very recently 
have with myself witnessed one of its most striking 
exhibitions, in this very town, on an occasion of great 
public alarm, and in trials for crimes threatening 
the public peace ; then you must all have noticed 

'^ I cannot refrain from here mentioning an anecdote of this 
amiable Monarch, strongly illustrative of his respect for the 
supremacy of the law, and his constitutional view of his own 
official character as the chief guardian of that law. It happened 
that, in one of his visits to Weymouth, he approached Dor- 
chester at the same moment when the Judges were about to 
enter to hold an Assize. I'he royal guards were about to dash 
aside the Sheriff's escort of javelin men^ when the King indig- 
nantly called them off, and ordered hit own carriage to be drawn 
to the very edge of the road^ to make room for the judicial pro- 
cession; exclaiming. Make way for the Judges! My office 
before my person I My office before my person ! 




the calmness, caution, and candour of the presiding 
Judge' ; how carefully he selected every thing that 
could plead in extenuation of the unhappy pri- 
soners ; how scrupulously he made himself of coun- 
sel (not, as I have seen in other countries, against, 
but) for those prisoners. I longed that 1 had then 
had by my side some one discontented with the 
state of things in this privileged country; my argu- 
ment to such an one would have been brief indeed, 
but most convincing. It would have been but two 
words. Listen, Attend. But could more have been 
necessary to demonstrate, that to laws so admin- 
istered, it was indeed equally our interest and our 
duty to be subject, not only for wrath, but also for 
conscience sake ? 

And here 1 might well conclude : but there is 
•till one subject so intimately connected with the 
criminal jurisprudence of the country on the one 
hand, and with its religious cultivation on the 
other, that 1 cannot in this place, and on this occa- 
sion, withhold from adding a few words with espe- 
cial reference tu it ; I mean, the considerable in- 
crease of crime, which has of late years so fearfully 

Should this discoumc chance to circulate among persona 
locally unacquainted with our district, it may be necessary to 
[plain to (uch, that the allusion in the text ia tolhetiia) of the 
Mertliyr rioters in the autumn Assise of 1891, by Sir J. B. Bo- 
■uiquet. To all thoM familiar with our neiglibourhiiod, the 
aniverMl feeling would render inch ui expluiatton i|uite *u- 

c2 
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swelled the calendars in so many parts of oar island, 
and the views which have attributed that increase 
to the concurrent more general spread of educa- 
tion; views alike narrow and hateful, and I am 
most firmly persuaded quite as inconsistent with 
the necessary conclusions arising from a full, care- 
ful, and philosophical survey of the real facts of the 
case, as they are repugnant to every good and gene- 
rous feeling of the heart, and directly contradictory 
to the spirit of that divine religion, which teaches 
us, that for the soul to be without knowledge is not 
good, and emphatically denounces a just sentence 
of woe on those grovelling and base politicians, 
who would take away the key of knowledge ; who 
will not enter themselves, and hinder those that 
would have entered ™. 

Let us a moment examine the case. It may 
be perfectly true, that of late years crime and 
education have both progressively increased ; but 
it needs no very strict logic to inform us, that 
all facts which may happen to be concomitant, 
do not stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect ; else I might as sensibly at- 
tribute the increase of crime to the increased 
growth of corn, or manufacture of iron, or any 
other of the thousand changes which have marked 
the same eventful period. But let us enquire, whe- 
ther, among these changes, some may not readily 
be pointed out of a direct moral influence, calcu- 

*" Luke xi. 52, 
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lated tu account at once satisfactorily for the phe- 
nomena we deplore. It will be admitted at once, 
I a|)preheDd, as a safe axiuni, tliat the amuuDt of 
crime will always bear a direct proportion to the 
amount of persons placed under circumstances cal- 
culated to expose them to temptation. Now while 
of late years our general [Mipulation has increased 
beyond example, it may be easily shewn, that the par- 
ticular portion of our population thus exposed to 
temptation has especially increased in au infinitely 
greater ratio. For tlie population of the great towns 
and of the crowded manufacturing counties has been 
augmented far, very far beyond that of our rural 
districts; but the most casual inspection of the Par- 
liamentary returns will at once shew us, that Ihe 
rural, and especially the thinly inhabited moun- 
tain tracts, are ever comparatively innocent. Nor 
can there be any difficulty in accounting for this. 
In tlie rural districts every man is known to his 
neighbours generally; and thus what may be called 
an universal system of surveillance, otTers as efl'ec- 
tual a check to individual offence, as tlie plan ' of 



* I «Ilu(le to the system of borb, freoborg, or trmi!, pledge, 
that is, the lystem of mutiiat retponsibility, whereby the niem- 
bers nf each tything became bound in u species of joii)t bnil, u 
sureties for one another's conilurt. The esbtblishment of thii 
system has been commonly, but, as it appears, erroneously, 
ascribed tu AltVed. Its principles do not seem to have been 
legally recogniied till the days of Edgar, Canute, and Edward 
the Confessor. .See Leges Edgari, 6. " Be borguni." LL C«- 




Timtual pledge and surety adopted in our Saxon 
laws ; and while this strong check exists, the 
temptations to, and opportunities lor, many crimes, 
such as those against property, are comparatively 
rare. But in the densely crowded and miserable 
alleys of our towns the reverse of all this takes 
place. There the check arising from the know- 
ledge of individual character is entirely withdrawn. 
There also the neophyte in crime readily finds con- 
genial associates and instructors ; he meets with 
encouragement instead of shame ; the atmosphere 
is tainted, and the moral contagion fearlessly 
spreads, while provocations to, and facilities for, 
crime abound on every side. That crime should 
have increased while the crowds thus situated have 
BO greatly increased, surely needs no other cause to 
account for it. 

The question is, not whether education has 
not increased at the same time with this ; but 
whether, under similar circumstances, that fatal 
crop would not have become far more fearfully lux- 
uriant if education had not so increased. I am 
well persuaded that it would. But here again for- 
tunately the argument does not rest on individual 
persuasion, but on a simple appeal to facts. Let 
us compare, with regard to the increase of crime, 

nuti. T(). " That eacli freeman ahoulil be enroHeil in a hundred 
and tything." ami LI. Edvarili, 20. " De Friborgis." Httllam's 
History of the Middle Ages, vol. ii. p. 40! . may be consulteil 
on thi« subject. 



or of any other disorganizing force disturbing the 
social frame, [political agitation, for instance,) edu- 
cated Scotland with uneducated Ireland, and the 
result of the comparison will at once render all far- 
ther argument superfluous. In England again, let 
us revert to the Parliamentary returns " ; we shall 
there find Cornwall standing high among the coun- 
ties which have the least proportion of crime to 
their population, although Cornwall is in its statisti- 
cal circumstances rather unfavourably than favour- 
ably situated, its population being collected in dense 
manufacturing groups. Why then is this ? The 
opponents of education must of course suppose, 
that it is because Cornwall is peculiarly uneducated. 
But any one who is familiarly acquainted with that 
county can assure them, that it is by far the most 
highly and generally educated portion of the whole 
island. Nor do I the less value this, because it has 
in great measure been the honourable achievement 
of the followers of the venerable John Wesley ; a 
body whom I for one shall ever hesitate to call dis- 
senters, and whose cordial and complete reunion 
with the Church (the principle of secession from 
which w£ts ever, and almost with his last breath, 
most earnestly deprecated by their respected 
founder) Is among the dearest desires of my heart". 
But in all these cases, in Scotland and in Cornwall, 
the education imparted has been a truly religious 
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education ; for this alone can have war 
monil effect ; and this alone deserres die name of 
education, which shoold nerer he confoimded widi 
mere i$utmeHan, for the latter will often tend only 
to enlarge the avenues of temptation. I cannot 
hetter illustrate the difference, than by translating 
the remarks of the inteUigent aothor of a work, 
equally interesting and instructive, on the Moral 
Statistics of France ; a country, alas! where simfde 
instruction alone prevails, and where consequently 
the most instructed are very generally also the most 
criminal districts. The author cited having stated this 
discouraging fact , thus proceeds : ' ' ^ We might hence, 
perhaps, be tempted to conclude, that intellectual cul- 
tivation tends rather to fortify than subdue the cri- 
minal passions ; but this would be without doubt a 
new error. Instruction is an instrument of which 
a good or bad use may be made. That which can 
be derived from our elementary schools (and which 
consists only in learning very imperfectly reading, 
writing, and accounts) cannot possibly supply the 
deficiency of education, properly so called ; nor can 
it be expected to exercise any considerable moral 
influence ; for it is difficult to comprehend how the 
training a man to certain merely mechanical opera- 
tions, can suffice to implant at the same time regu- 
lated morals, or to develop sentiments of honour 
and probity. Without education, simple inetructum 

^ Essai 8ur la Statistique Morale de la France, par le M. 
Guerry, ISS.*?. 




indeed may only be an instrument of ruin. Morals 
spring from education. Edwation alone creates 
and perpetuates them, Ibr that alone instructs ua in 
the knowledge of duty, with a constant practical 
application." 

This true and efficient education, as Christianity 
will teach us, and as experience will confirm, is a 
religious education ; this alone can instruct us in 
our duty and relations to man and to CJod ; and in 
making us faithful servants to Him, make us at the 
same time profitable members of human society. 
Let it then be the study of us all to promote, and 
let it be especially the labour of our clergy to direct, 
such an education as this. And let us ever re- 
member, that, in order to bestow a truly reUgious 
education, it is far from sufficient to content our- 
selves with any mere repetitions of Catechisms or 
other forms, however excellent these may be ; a 
mere mechanical routine is often far too much 
relied on ; for this may be very [lerfectly acquired, 
and the heart remain all the while untouched ; but 
a true religious education is not to impress the me- 
mories alone of the young with the forms of reli- 
gion, but to affect their hearts and feeUngs with its 
spirit and power. This education in real and vital 
religion alone can rightly edify the whole social 
frame, and make it grow up in all things to Him 
who is the Head, even Christ. This alone can in- 
vest our laws with the highest and holiest sanction, 
making ua subject not only for wrath but also for 
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consdence sake, and directing our view from the 
most solemn earthly court, to a far more sacred 
and sublime tribunal, the heavenly bar of our Giod 
and eternal Judge. 




A, pageS. 

The category of relation, involving the whole cliua of 
mutual adaptations, adjustments, and dependencies, is that 
under which all nature presents phienomena of the richest 
interest to (he philosophical observer, and furnishes to the 
natural theologian his most ci^ent arguments ; because it 
here seems absolutely inipossible for any sane mind to ex- 
clude the idea of intelligent design. And we may well by 
analogy extend a similar argument to the relations which 
prevail between the moral faculties of man, and the system 
of civil society ; for as we see all corporeal nature bound 
together in such a chain of relations, can we suppose the 
higher department of intelleciual and moral nature lesa 
carefully provided for? 

To resume the summary from its lowest terms. When 
we look at animal frames, we are at the first glance struck 
with the admirable system of mutual relations and adapta- 
tions of each member to every other, and to the general 
functions of the whole animal, which has been already al- 
luded to. All the elemental parts are ever modified in 
strict subserviency to these specific general functions. The 
same elemental parts constitute the extremities of all ver- 
tebrated animals; yet in the cetacea they must be mt^ 
dclled into fins to swim with : in birds, into wings for 
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flying i in moles, into instruments for digging; in cami- 
vora, into organs of rapid chase and of vigorous setzuiv; 
in man, into that pliant and admirable instrument on 
which all his arts depend, the human hand. Now in each 
instance every subordinate joint, process, and muscle, must 
be varied with the nicest adjustment to its cooperation 
with the neighbouring parts in the production of the gene- 
ral effecti an effect to which all the other organs of digestion, 
8ic. are equally accommodated — an effect evidently prede- 
termined in the great Creator's mind ; for no other hypo- 
thesis can possibly satisfy the conditions. Nor is this sys- 
tem of relation at all confined to the several members of a 
single individual animal frame. That individual is equally 
bound by the chain of indispensable relations to very many 
parts of external nature. Thus, all the organs uf sense, of 
respiration, &c. are nicely adjusted, and often by means of 
very complicated arrangements to the influences of the sur- 
rounding elements. The muscular powers and general 
solidity of the frame have a similar relation to the general 
laws of dynamics, and the particular force of gravity on 
the planet in which they are placed ; and the periodicity 
of the vegetable and animal functions is, as one of the 
ablest writers on these subjects has admirably shewn, 
exactly adapted to the seasons resulting from the diumal 
and annual motions of that planet. 

Nor can it be objected, that these relations are in any 
manner restricted to material nature; for in animals they 
equally prevail between their corporeal organization and 
their instinctive propensities, The duckling, at the moment 
when its shell is broken, rushes to the water, for which its 
frame is calculated, and to which its instincts are no less 
related than its web feet. Again, theinstincts of nil animals 
direct them to that particular food which their stomachs: 
are fitted to digest, and their external organs to attain. 
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If from instinct we rise to reason, in man we sou this 
nobler faculty dircclly related to his ))eculiar organs of 
articulate speech, which serve as the source of its instruc- 
tion, and to the human hand, which it employs as its coor- 
dinate inslfumeiit ; the obedient and capable minister of 
its dictates in the wide circle of human urts. 

We may advance another step in the establishment of 
our proposed analogy, between the physical relations of 
the organic frame, and the moral relations of the social 
system; by observing, that in whole classes of animals, 
such as the social tribes of insects, social instincts have 
been bestowed ujran them ; and these are evidently as ne- 
cessary to the preservation of the species, as any portion 
of their physical organization; in many instances, indeed, 
e. g. 10 the structure of the working bees, that organization 
is specialty accommodated to what may be culled their 
social condition and office. Here then we see physical 
structure and social instincts evidently coordinate, evi- 
dently connected parts of the same design, and evidently, 
therefore, emanating from [he same creative Intellect. 

The social principles of human reason surely ilifier in 
degree rather than in kind from these social instincts of 
the lower tribes. Is it then philosophical to refer the in- 
ferior provision to the Divine IVlind, and to refuse to trace 
to the same origin a parallel provision, because it is su- 
perior ? 

B, poge 5. 
The arguments briefly alluded to in the text have lieen 
fully stated by Galen, in his chapters on the use of the 
various parts of the body, with a power of intellectual 
comprehension and justness of philosophical discernment, 
which have seldom been rivalled, and which may well de- 
monstrate how little the nineteenth century can claim any 
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mftterial advantage over the second, in these essential 
points. Extended extracts, which will richly reward the 
reader who will turn to them, are given in the very inte- 
resting third chapter of iny esteemed friend Professor 
Kidd's Bridgewater Essay ; from these I will only select 
a single passage, which contains an admirable summary <^ 
the whole argument. 

" Man being naturally destitute of corporeal weapons, 
as also of any instinctive art, has received a compensation, 
first in the gift of that peculiar instrument the hand, se- 
condly in the gift of reason ; by the employment of which 
two gifts he arms and protects his body in every mode, 
and adorns his mind with the knowledge of every art. For 
since, had he been furnished with any natural weapon, he 
would have possessed the use of this alone on all occasions; 
or had he been gifted with any iustinctive art, he would 
never have attained to the exercise of other arts ; hence he 
was created destitute of those insulated and individual 
means and arts, which characterize other animals; inas- 
much as it is manifestly preferable to have the power of 
making use of various means and various arts. Rightly, 
therefore, has Aristotle defined the hand to be the instru- 
ment antecedent to, or productive of, all other instru- 
ments : and rightly might we, in imitation of Aristotlej 
define reason, as opposed to instinct, to be the art antece- 
dent to, or productive of, all other arts. For as the hand, 
though itself no particular organ, is yet capable of being 
adapted to all other organs, and is consequently antece- 
dent to them ; so reason, though itself no particular art, is 
yet capable of comprehending and applying all ; and may 
therefore be considered as an art antecedent to all others. 
Thus man alone, of all animals, possessing in his soul this 
general and original capacity, is justly endued in his body 
with this general and original instrument •." 
" (Jalpn, lib i. I'lip. 4 
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C, page B. 

In the BricIgewAler Essaj of Professor Kidd before re- 
ferred to, this argument will also be fuuod beautifully 
illustrated. After explaining anatomically the difiereDt 
conditions uf that main prop of our whole frame, the spinal 
column in infancy, and in more advanced age, by which, while 
in the earlier period the annular portions protecting the 
spinal canal, and therefore essential to the security of the 
life of the individual, arc already completely ossified, those 
portions in which the conditions of (■trenf^th and flexibility 
are so remarkably developed in the adult state are not yet 
formed, or not completed ; the author, with truly philo> 
sophicol views, thus proceeds. 

" Nor need we spend much time in ascertaining the final 
cause of this remarkable difference. Is it not indeed ob- 
vious on a moment's reflection, that the very helplessness 
and imperfect state of the physical powers in infancy, so ill 
un<]erstood and appreciated, though so beautifully de- 
scribed by Lucretius, contribute to the fuller developement 
of the moral character, not only of the individual, but of 
his parents also, and of all his immediate connexions ? The 
mutual affection, for instance, that takes place and is ce- 
mented between the infant and its mother, during the 
lengthened period in which the latter nurses her offspring ; 
the stimulus, which is given to the exertions of the other 
parent in supplying the increasing wants of those who de- 
pend on him for support ; and the general feeling and ex- 
pression of good-will and attachment, which b'md together 
the numerous individuals of the same family ; all coincide 
to increase the sum of human happiness and virtue. 
Whereas, were the infant born with all its powers com- 
plete, and capable of exerting those powers as soon as bom, 
inde|>endently of the assistance of parent, or sister, or bro- 
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ther ; what would then remain of those endearing relatioos, 
but the empty name ? 

*^ How incorrect then is the conclusion of the poet in that 
otherwise most beautiful passage of his poem ! ^ The new- 
born babe, which, like the shipwrecked mariner, lies pros- 
trate on the ground, naked and destitute of every assistance 
required for the support of life, pierces the surrounding 
air with its incessant cries ; as if foreseeing the long train 
of miseries which it must hereafter encounter. And yet 
the tender foal and lamb not only begin to crop the grass, 
but play about the mother almost as soon as bom. The 
nurse's soothing lullaby is not wanted by them, nor the 
excitement of the rattle or of any other toy : nor do they 
require a change of dress accommodated to the changing 
temperature of the surrounding atmosphere ; nor arms for 
their defence, nor walled cities for their protection ; kind 
nature supplying to them in bountiful profusion whatever 
is necessary to satisfy their wants'.* As if it might not 
have been reasonably and safely concluded, that that same 
power, (call it * nature,' or by any other name,) which 



• Turn porro Puer, ut saevis projectus ab undis 
Navita, nudus humi jacet, infans, indigus omni 
Vital! auxilio, cum primum in luminis oras 
Nixibus ex alvo matris natura profudit ; 
Vagituque locum lugubri complet, ut aequum 'st, 
Cui tantum in vita restet transire malorum. 
At variae crescunt Pecudes, Armenta, Feraeque ; 
Nee crcpitacula eis opu' sunt, nee cuiquam adhibenda 'st 
Almae nutricis blanda atquc infracta loquela : 
Ncc varias quierunt Vesteis pro tempore Coeli. 
Denique non Armis opus est, non Moenibus altis, 
Qucis sua tutentur, quando omnibus omnia large 
Tellus ipsa parit, naturaque daedala rerum. 

Lib. V. 223—236. 
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provided so amply for the early wants of (he lower species 
of Animals, had (tome good and special reason for leaving 
the human infant in a temporary state of helpless weak' 
I less .^ 

Pope has well traced the origin of human society to thtB 
cnuse, in the third ep. of his Essay on Man. 

Thus bcaat and bird their rnmnion charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, snd the sires defend ; 
The foung dismiss'd to wander earth or air, 
There itopa the insUnct, and there ends the care. 

A longer care nian't helpless kind demands j 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands ; 
ReSection, Reason, still the ties improve. 
At once extend the interest and the love : 

And still nev needs, new helps, new habits rise, 
That gmft benevolence on uharities. 

While pleasure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 
Still spread the interest, and preserve the kind. 



D, page 7. 

This subject has been most clearly stated by Archbiahop 
Whately, in his sixth Lecture on Political Economy. 

'< But I am so far from attributing to Man, as a merit, the 
benefit! which, in an advanced stage of society, he confers 
on the community, that, on the contrary, the very point I 
am especially dwelling on is, the bountiful wisdom of Prx>- 
vidence, in directing towards the public good the conduct 
of those, who, even when not basely selfish, are yet nut im- 
pelled to the course ihey pursue by patriotic motives. 

" A man, for instance, who bas accumulated wealth, as in 
the progress of Society naturally lakes place, more and 
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mora, may he so selfishly disposed, that be would willi] 
oonsume his whole revenue himself, without a thought of 
benefiting others. But though there are Tarioui modes of 
expenditure, some more and some less benefidal to the 
public, in which he may employ it, it is hardly possible for 
him to keep it entirely to himself. Directly or indirectly 
he will always be feeding labourers with it. He may em- 
ploy them in producing something which will add to the 
stock of national wealth ; in which case he wUl be enriching 
the community ; but if he employ them in making lace, or 
diving for pearls, to add to the splendour of his dress, or 
in pulling down his house, and rebuilding it after some 
fancy of his own, or in waiting at his table, still he main* 
tains them. And though it is a mistake (a very common 
one, by the way, and which hereafter it will be necessary 
to treat of) to suppose, that, in all this, he is a benefactor 
to the community, by furnishing employment, still he is at 
least no more consuming his revenue himself, than if he 
had thought fit to give it away to the same number of per- 
sons ; — to bestow on those, who are now employed in la- 
bouring for him, the bread they eat, leaving them to sit 
idle. The only difference is, that they are at work instead 
of doing nothing, and that they feel that they earn their 
own bread, instead of being fed by charity. It is only 
when a rich man lays down in forest, like William the 
Conqueror, a quantity of fertile land, or in some such way 
diminishes human subsistence, that his wealth is detri- 
mental to the community. 

^^ And this is one of the points connected with our present 
subject, which is at once so simple, as to be easily explained 
to the labouring classes, and of high importance for them 
to understand. For at the first glance, they are apt to 
imagine, when they see a rich man whose income is a hun- 
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fired times as much as suffices tu maintiuii a poor nian's 
family, that if he were stripped of all, and his wealth di- 
vided, a hundred poor familiex additional might thus obtaiD 
subsistence ; which, it is plain, would iiot be the casci CTen 
when the income was spent in such ostentatious and seltish 
Ttnity, ns I have been alluding to." 

I would also refer to his admirable remarks on the con- 
nection of Political Economy and Natural Tlieology, ot 
the contemplation of the Divine Wisdom, as displayed in 
proviaions for the existence, well-being, and progress of 
society, in the fourth chapter, as fuiltf developing views 
concerning the origin of Civil Society, from the constitu- 
tion impressed on our nature by the Divine Designer for 
this end, very similar to those which I have briefly i?idi- 
ested in mjf text ; but here to quote satisfactorily, would 
be to reprint the whole chapter ; I must, therefore, confine 
myself to an extract of a few lines, comprising the great 
result of his argument. 

'* Various parts of man's conduct as a member of society 
are often attributed to human foi-ethought and design, 
which might with greater truth be referred to a kind of 
instinct, or something analogous to it ; which leads him, 
while pursuing some immediate personal gratification, to 
further an object not contemplated by him. In many 
caKH we are liable to mistake for the wisdom of Man what 
is in truth the wisdom of God." 

E. pnge 11. 
I have more fully considered the question of n moral 
sense in a recent publication, my Inaugural Address at the 
Bristol College, on the Evidences of Religion Natural and 
Revealed, part 3 ; but I am in this place much more glad 
to be able to support the brief statement in the text by 
d2 
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the very powerful arguments of my friend Professor 
Sedgwick, in his admirable Discourse on the Studies of 
the University. They are as follow. 

^^ Another great fault in the Essay of Locke, Xinvolved I 
think in his very system, which looking only to the func- 
tions of the soul forgets its innate capacities,) is its omisskm 
of the faculties of moral judgment. That such faculties 
exist, is proved by the sense of shame in a child, by the 
natural feelings of manhood, by the language of every 
country, and the code of every nation : and lastly, by the 
word of God, which speaks of consdence not as a word o( 
convention — a mere creation of the social system ; but as 
implanted in our bosoms by the hand of our Maker, to 
preside there, and pass judgment on our actions. We read 
of men cofirtr/ee/ in their own conacience — living m aU 
good conscience — we are told of the law written in ike 
hearts (of the Gentiles)^ and of their conscience also bear- 
ing witness — we read of a conscience void of offence--~-o{ 
the anstcer of a good conscience towards God— of holding 
faith and a good conscience — and of a conscience seared 
with a hot iron through long familiarity with sin. What 
meaning have words like these, if we may at our own will 
strip conscience of its sanction, and think of it no longer as 
a heaven-born rule of action ? 

" The faculties of moral judgment, combined to a certain 
degree with power of choice and liberty of action, not only 
distinguish us from the lower beings of creation, but consti- 
tute the very essence of our responsibility, both to God and 
man. Their omission, then, is a great blemish in any 
system of psychology. 

" Let it not be said that our moral sentiments are super- 
induced by seeing and tracing the consequences of crime. 
The assertion is not true. The early sense of shame comes 
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before such tmins of tliouglil, and \t nut, (h(.-rerurLS utuseH 
bjF them; and millions, iii all agi-s uf the world, have gruwii 
u|] as social bt-ings and murul Bj;ents, iminiable to (he laws 
of God aod maD, who never traced or thoiiglit of tracing 
lliccx>nscqiienccs of their actions, nor ever rcferreil I hem to 
any standard of utility. Nor let it be said that (he moral 
sense comes of mere teaching — that riglit and wrong pass 
as mere words, first from the lips of the mother to the child, 
and then from man to man ; and that wi: grow up with 
muraljttdgments gradually ingrafted in us from without, by 
the long-heard lessons of praise and blumc, by the ex(KTi- 
CDCC of 6tness, or the sanction of the law. I repeat, that 
the statement is not true — that our mural perceptions shew 
themselves not in any such order as this. The question is 
one of feeling ; and the mor^l feelings arc often strongest 
in very early life, before moral rules or legal sanctions 
have once been thought of. Again ; what are we to un- 
derstand by teaching? Teaching implies capacity: one 
van be of no use without the other. A faculty of the soul 
may he called forth, brought to ligiu, and matured ; but 
cannot be created, any more than we can create a new par- 
ticle of matter, or invent a new law of nature. 

" Philosophy is not grounded on external authority, but 
in the observed nature uf the things we contemplate, whe- 
ther they be material or immaterial. \Vc may invent sys- 
tems of legal ethics drawn from the prudential maxims of 
So(.-iety, or we may act on a system of Christian ethics 
founded on the positive declarations of the word of God : 
but without an inherent moral capacity, without a moral 
sense placed in the breast of man, by the seme hand that 
made him, the science of moral philosophy has not, I think) 
the shadow of any foundation whereon to rest. 

" Returning then to the point from which we started ; 
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if the mind be without innate knowledge, is it also to be 
oonndered as without innate fiedings and eapaiaties — a 
piece of blank paper, the mere passive recipient of im- 
presuons from without ? The whole historj of man shews 
this hypothesis to be an outrage on his moral nature. 
Naked he comes from his mother's womb ; endowed with 
limbs and senses indeed, well fitted to the material world, 
yet powerless from want of use : and as tar knowledge, his 
soul is one unvaried blank ; yet has this blank been already 
touched by a celestial hand, and when pluiq;ed in the 
colours which surround it, it takes not its tinge ftom acci- 
dent but design, and comes forth covered with a gtoriom 
pattern. 

*' If the senses be the first link, connecting the soul with 
the world without, it is equally certain that they are no 
sooner excited, than the aflections begin to shew tlien»- 
seWes ; not long after, the moral and iraaginatiTe powers 
appear to germinate— feebly and interruptedly it may be, 
yet with vigour enough to shew that they were rooted in the 
soul by the same hand that formed it. The powers of 
pure reason come later into exercise : and at length, by the 
joint action of all his powers, man becomes what he i a n 
social, a moral, and an intellectual being — fitted in all his 
capacities for the material world without, and for the social 
condition in which God has placed him. Some of his 
faculties may be powerless because untried— -may have 
withered for want of nourishment ; others by good train- 
ing may have reached their full maturity: but no training 
(however greatly it may change an individual mind) can 
create a new faculty, any more than it can give a new or- 
gan of sense. In every branch of philosophy the limita^ 
tions are alike ; we may observe phenomena and ascend to 
laws, and, by another movement of the mind, ascend to the 



notion of intelligvnt causation : but in coining down from 
these laws to their practical application, cri-ative power is 
ever out of quentiou with us, whether we have to do with 
tile mHttrial or immaterial world ; and every change pro- 
duced by philosophic skill is gtill subordinate to all tbe 
phenomena from which we first ascended. 

" To the supp«)sition of an innate cai>acity of moral 
judgment, some one may oppose the passions, the vices, 
and the crimes of mankind; and thence infer, either that 
man is without moral capacity, or that conscience is ulter- 
ly devoid of sanction. We may, however, reply, that 
under the blind impulse of passion men not only take that 
side which their conscience warns tliem to be wrong, but 
also in a thousand cases wilfully do that, which rt'asim tells 
them to be against their highest interest : and if, after all 
this, wc do not deny the faculty of reason, neither ought 
we to deny the reality of a moral sense. In a diseased 
action of the bodily ft'ame, the organs of life may become 
tlie implements of death : but no one, on that account, dis- 
cards the induction:) of physiology — denies that all parts 
of the frame are skilfully knit together — or ceases to believe 
that every organ has its fitting use. So in the immaterial 
part of man, sin, like a burning fever, may make havoc 
among his highest faculties, and end in moral death : but 
we have no right on that account to regard sin as our 
proper condition, or to affirm tbat it is not a moral pesti- 
lence destructive of the supreme law of our moral nature. 
Neither have we any right to say that it blots out the 
knowledge of good and evil, and overturns the judicial 
throne of conscience. Such a decision is at war with the 
recorded judgments of nyinkind, and strikes at tbe found- 
ation of uU human law. Sin may hold our souls in hon- 

e; but, as long as reason lasts, it destroys not our re- 
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tponsibility ; nor is the oootinued perpetration of crime 
ever tolerated as a plea in bar of a penal sentence. 

^^ Tlie objection just considered, do^ bbwerer prove the 
feebleness of moral rule— shews that there is aomething 
wrong within us, which jars with nature's hannony— chat 
there is in the moral government of God much that is 
beyond the grasp of mere philosophy ; and so teaidies us 
to look beyond this world, and in the consolations of reli- 
gion and the hopes of a future life to seek a better and a 
higher sanction ; and in the motives of Christian love to 
find a steadier aud more abiding principle of holy action, 
than all the philosophy upon earth ever has given or ever 
can give to man in the hour of temptation .*" 



F, page^St. 

I here refer to the Parliamentary returns, published in 
18S7, of the number of persons committed for trial in each 
county of England and Wales in the years 1810, 11, IS, 
and 1824, 25, ftS. If we take the average for the three 
latter years, and compare it with the mean of the popula- 
tion of the counties between the census of 1821 and 18S1, 
we shall find, that the thinly-peopled rural counties, such 
as the mountainous districts of Cumberland and Wales, 
present, as might be expected, the least proportion of 
crime, the committals in these averaging only one in every 
8,000 of population. Cornwall, as I have observed, very 
little exceeds this the most favourable case, as it will give 
us only one committal in 2,800 of population. We shall 
be more struck with this favourable result, if we compare 
it with the general condition ^en of our agricultural 
counties, such as Bedfordshire, Berks, and Buckingham- 
shire, where the proportion of crime exceeds that of Corn- 



wall in iiifarly u threerold multipli', as thew all exhibit one 
rumniittal in less than 1,000 of population. And in our 
crowded and manufacturing districts this last proportion 
is again doubled, heing in Lancashire one in 500, and in 
Middlesex one in 400. 

in the whole of the English and Welsh counties taken 
collectively, the total results, taken similarly, will be 
1 4^000 committals in l.S,O0O,0O0 of population, which will 
give rather mure than one in 1,000, the proportion which 
we have seen to prevail in our agricultural counties. 

G, page 9a. 

I am most happy to cite sentiments entirely accordant 
with those expressed in the text, from a Sermon preached 
by my respected IMocesan and esteemed friend, the present 
Bishop of Llandaff, at the reopening of Abergavenny 
church, 1639. 

*' And here not only candour and equity, but a just 
sense of the constitution of Christ's Church, compels me to 
draw a marked line of distinction between those whose re- 
ligious assemblies are supplementary, as it were, to our own 
estahlishmeut, offering spiritual cumfurt and instruction to 
hundreds unable to find it elsewhere, and those organized 
communities which exclude from their society any that 
communicate in the blessed sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per with the national Church. 

'• Of the former I would not only think and speak 
mildly, hut in many cases I would commend the piety and 
zeal which animates them, full of danger as it is to depart 
from the apostolic ordinance, even in matters of outward 
discipline and order. The author and founder of those 
societies (for he was careful himself lo keep them from 
being formed into a sect) was a regularly ordained min- 



ister, a man orthodox in his bdief, ninple and diflnterested 
in hit own views, and adorned with the moat amiable and 
distinguishing virtues of a true Christian. He found thou- 
sands of his countrymen, though nominally Chriatiaiiay yet 
as ignorant of true Christianity as infidels and heathena; and 
in too many instances (it is useless to conceal or disguise 
the fact) ignorant, either through the inattention of Go- 
vernment in not providing for increased aumbersy or 
through the carelessness and n^lect of those whom the 
national Church had appointed to be their pastors." 

The Bisiiop of Exeter, in his late very able Charge, has 
also expressed himself very strongly to the same effect: 
^^ Dissenters they scarcely are. They agree with us in 
every essential of doctrine ; certainly in all which the most 
rigidly orthodox among us would deem essential parts of 
the Christian covenant; and they differ from us in no doc- 
trine which the Articles of our Church condemn. Would 
to Grod that the narrow partition which divides them from 
us could be broken down.^ P. 69* 

With regard to the uniform sentiments of their respected 
fbimdcr, in opposition to any secession by the Wesleyan 
Ixnly from the Established Church, I would here subjoin 
some extracts from his communication to the Arminian 
Mu^azine in 1790, a very short period before his death, 
which took place on the second of March, 1791. This 
nvoril is therefore peculiarly important, since it contains, 
as it wore, the dying judgment of that distinguished per- 
Aun. That his declarations throughout life had been uni- 
formly marked by the same tendency, must be familiar to 
every one acquainted with his writings. 

^^ Fart/ier thoughts on a separation from the Church. 

^' I. From a child I was taught to love and reverence 
the Scriptures, the oracles of God ; and, next to these, to 



esteem thv Primitive Fathers, the writings Qf the first three 
centuries. Next after the Primitive Church, I csteeDied 
our own, the Chureh of EngiantI, as the most Scriptural 
Nnttonal Church in the world. I therefore not only as- 
sented to all the Doctrines, but observed all the Uubrtc in 
the Liturgy, and that with all possible exactness, even at 
the peril of my life. 

" S. In this judgmeot, and with this spirit, I went to 
America (1735), atruiigly uttached to the Bible, the Pri- 
mitive Church, and the Church of England ; from which I 
would not vary, in one jot or tittle, on any account what- 
ever. In this spirit I returned as regular a Clergyman as 
any in the three kingdoms.^ • • • • • 

He proceeds, and speaks of the increase of his followers, 
and adds : 

i. Tlicy had no more thought of leaving the Church 
than of leaving the kingdom. Nay, 1 continually and 
earnestly cautioned them against it, reminding them that 
e were a pnrt of tlie Church of England, Sic. Sec. At the 
first Meeting of all the Preachers in Conference in June 
17-H, I exhorted them to keep ti» the Church, observing, 
that this was uur peculiar glory, not to form any new sect, 
hut, abiding in our own Church* to do all men all the good 
we possibly could. 

5. Uui us more Dissenters joined with us, many of 
n were much projudtce<) against the Church, these, 
with or without design, were continually infusing their own 
prejudices into the brethren. I saw this, and gave warn- 
ing of it from time to time, both in private and in public ; 
and in the year 1758 I resolved to bring the matter to a 
fair issue; so I desired it might be considered at large, 
whether it was expedient for the Methodists to leave the 
Church ? The arguments on both sides were discussed 
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for seTeral days, and at length we agreed, without a dis- 
senting voice, ** It is by no means expedient that the Me- 
thodists should leave the Church of England.*^ 

'* Agun, 7. 1 never had any design of separating from 
the Church ; 1 have no such design now. I do not believe 
the Methodists in general design it, when I am no more 
seen. 1 do and will do all that is in my power to prevent 
such an event. Nevertheless, in spite of all that I can do, 
many of them will separate from it, (although I am apt to 
think not one half, perhaps not a third of them.) These 
will be so bold and injudicious as to form a separate party, 
which consequently will dwindle away into a dry, dull, 
separate party. In flat opposition to these I declare once 
more, that I live and die a member of the Church of 
England, and that none who regard my judgment will ever 
separate from it. John Wesley.'" 

To prove that the most eminent of his later followers 
have fully participated in these sentiments, we may cite 
the following testimonies in favour of the Established 
Church, from the Life of the late Dr. Adam Clarke. 
This able and amiable Scholar, when he had been upwards 
of 50 years a Methodist minister, and intimately known 
throughout the connection, thus wrote to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, in the year 1813 : (see Sd vol. of 
Life of Dr. Clarke, page 314.) 

^* As the people with whom I am religiously connected 
are not only very numerous, but of considerable weight in 
the land, I have not hesitated to shew them, that those 
sacred oracles, from whence they derive their faith and 
practice, are in perfect accordance with the principles of 
the British Constitution, and the doctrines of the Esta- 
blished Church ; not that I doubted their loyalty or at- 
tachment to the State or the Church, but to manifest to 



them an<l Future generations the absolute neceuity of 
holding ffist the ' form of sound words' which distinguishes 
our national Church, and connects the fear of God and 
honour to the king. Sir, it is with the most heartfelt plea- 
sure that I can state to you, that thia immense body of 
people are, from conscience and aflection, attached to the 
constitution in Church and State, and the late decisions in 
Ijehalf of rcli^uuB toleration have powerfully served to 
rivet that attachment." 

We find him sometime afterward, (page 208, 9d vol.) 
at an Anniversary Meeting of the Prayer-Book and Ho- 
mily Society, making a speech, and amongst others things 
saying, " I was bom, $o to speak, in the Church — baptized 
in the Church — brought up in it — confirmed in it by 
that most apostolic man. Dr. Bagot, then Disliup uf Bris- 
tol, and afterwards of Norwich — have held all my life un- 
interrupted communion with it— ~conscientiou sly believe its 
doctrines, and have spoken and written in defence of itf" 
&c. &c. 

In 1829, in a letter to the Bishop of London, (page 209, 
2*1 vol.) he thus writes ; ■* Of the Established Church, I 
have never been a secret enemy nor a silent friend. What 
[ feel towards it, the angels are welcome to ponder ; and 
what I have said or written in its favour, I believe I shall 
r be even tempted to retract: bred up in its bosom, I 
early drank in its snhitary doctrines and spirit," Sec. 

The Doctor expresse* himself on the subject of " Confirm- 
ation," in a lettor to a friend, written in the year 1830, (see 
3d vol. page 232.) where, after explaining its nature and 
obligation, he says, " Should any young person say. If all 
this is comprised in beuig confirmed, then I will not be 
confirmed at all, — I answer, Vou are bound to all this by 
■ profession of Christianity ; so that contirmed or not 
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oonfirmedf this yoke is about your neck, and if yoo break 
or throw it away, it is at the peril of your final destruction. 
Again, the rite itself is useful to call those things to remem- 
brance, and who knows how much grace he may receive 
during the performance of the ceremony, and especially by 
having a holy man's hands laid on your head, and the bless- 
ing and protection of Grod solemnly invoked on your be- 
half ? Tell these things to your dear daughters and sons; 
and tell them another thing, of which few would think, 
viz. that, not having the opportunity of being confirmed 
when I had arrived at that age when I had an ecclesiastical 
right to receive it» I was determined not to be without it, 
and therefore went and received Confirmation even since I 
became a Methodist preacher. Yes, I was confirmed in the 
collegiate church at Bristol, in the year 178S, by that very 
holy man Dr. Lewis Bagot, then Bishop of that See, and 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich. You see now, my good 
sister, both from my teaching and my practice, what I 
think of the rite of Confirmation/' 

While this article is passing through the press, the last 
number of the Wesleyan Methodists'* Magazine affords us 
fresh testimonies to the same gratifying efiect with the 
preceding citations. And these are the more important, 
as I believe the Editor of that publication is regularly ap- 
pointed by the Conference, which therefore imparts to it a 
semi-official character, in expressing the actual sentiments 
of the body to which it belongs. On this account, I shall 
proceed to subjoin a few extracts. 

" To the latest period of his life, Mn Wesley cherished 
a filial affection for the National Church in which he had 
been brought up ; and when he saw, that, on his death, 
some change in the relation of the Methodists to the 
Church must probably take place, he used his utmost en> 
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desvoun so la onler thiogs, (hat the partial tieparatioii 
which might follow should be effecteil in the liest possible 
manner, and that the Methodists, as r body, siiould still 
preserve a friendly aspect and fcoling towards the Esta- 
bliHhment. 

" Nor have the hope and aim of our great founder been 
disap{>ointed. The Wesleyan Methodists, we will concede 
to our historian, have become, in une sense, * a disstniing 
bod^ ;' but they arc not Dissi'ntcrB in the sense now usual- 
ly understood by that term among controvcrsialisls. They 
do not adopt a separate worship and discipline for the rea- 
•ons which generally influence tlie Dissenters. They do not 
in general ol^ect to the principle of an Establishment, or 
to a national recognition and sup|x>rt of some system of 
religion, It was nol opposition to the episcopal govern- 
ment of the Church which led them to act as ihey do ; 
nor was it dislike to her forms of prayer. The Liturgy 
of the Church, or Mr. Wesley's abridgment of it, is read 
in many of our places of worship, both at home and 
abroad ; and the substance of her forms for the administra- 
tion of the Kaerameuts of Baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
and for ihv Burial of (he dead, in regulurly used by the 
Wesleyan ministers. On this important subject, Mr. 
Watson, in hie Life of Mr. Wesley, (a work which has 
received the general approbation of the Conference,) ob- 
serves : 

*' ' The fact is, that though Methodism now stands in a 
difierent rela(ion to the Estftbli)>hmen( than in the days of 
Mr. Wesley, dissent has never been formally profe8§ed by 
the body ; and for obvious reasons. The 6rst is, that the 
separation of the greater part of the society from the 
■ Church did not in any great degree result from the prin- 
I ciples assumed by the professed Disseiitei's, and which are 
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usually made prominent in their diBCuasiont on the aubject 
of establishments ; the second, that a oomiderable number 
of the Methodists actually continue in the communion of 
the Church of England to this day ; and the third, that to 
leave that communion, is not, in any sense, a condition of 
membership with us. All the services of the Church, and 
her sacraments, may be observed by any person in the 
Wesleyan societies who chooses it ; and they are actually 
observed by many. 

** The ministers of Christ have, like thdr divine Mas- 
ter, to seek in order to save them which are lost ; and the 
Gospel must be brought to bear on their minds for some 
time, before they will feel that interest in it which will in- 
duce them to provide for its support among themselves, 
and meet, if they are able, the expense of erecting a place 
of worship for their own uset What then remains, but 
that they continue destitute of the Gospel, or the expense 
of providing it for them must be met by others ? But 
who are to make this provision ? Among ourselves as a 
body, we painfully know, that we have gone to the utmost 
extent of our means in chapel building ; and our Dissent- 
ing brethren, we presume from statements which we have 
occasionally seen, have zealously and laudably done all 
they can. The same may be said both of the Wesleyans 
and the Dissenters, as to their funds for what are called 
Home Missionary efforts. A vast number of churches too 
has been built within the last few years ; and yet, after all, 
our united efforts fall fearfully short of overtaking the re- 
ligious wants of our rapidly increasing population. Let 
then the Establishment be subverted, and let her be strip- 
ped of her wealth, and let the religious necessities of the 
nation be made henceforth to depend for supply exclusively 
on ^ the voluntary principle," and what must be the re- 
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W Milt ? We confess that our Cbristiai) and patriotic feclingt 
are so excited on this point, (hat we cannot steadily con- 
template what we think must be the inevitable consequence 
of a vast and every -day increasing proportion of our popu- 
, lation being thus utterly abandoned to open, undisturbed 
'^Bbbath profanation, to irreligion and infidelity, and every 
dril agency now actively at work in society. To Dr. 
'Chsltners'ii recommendation respecting the reform which 
^ay be necessary in rhe Established Church, although that 
'% not for Dissenters, nor ourselves, hut for Churchmen, to 
^ecl, we notwithstanding heartily respond ; because that 
'Yould go to increase her efficiency. We have rejoiced in 
witnessing the improvement which »he has undergone, and 
with him should rejoice stdl more to see her inspired with 
greater energy — to st-e the numl>er of her spiritual and la- 
borious ministers augmented, and every thing done by her 
own spiritual rulers that would increase her purity and her 
_ usefulness ; but with him we would also say, Let her not 
Hbe overthrown. 

^F ** If then the MethcNlists, as a body, have not ranged 
themselves in the ranks of low diasent, and participated in 
the design of subverting the EstAhlishmcnt ; if they have 
rather Invariably maintained a friendly position towards (he 
Church, it has been from a persuasion of the utility, nay, 
under present drcumstancrs, the necessity, ot an e»ta- 
bRshed religion, for Aecuring to the nation such an amount 
of religious instruction as oould Dot be provided by merely 
voluntary efforts, and from a amrietion that the (^u«e ot 
ftKgion is not be*t promnled by o€»c rrtigiout body strmng 
uproot another : but that the religiau* wants of ihr na- 
[tion require all tn rmounce the spirit of party, and m dtf- 
it sphrrr* ft dn all the good they c 
I will ewnelude with Dhaerrinp, that at Ihr pre-ml pr- 
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riod, when so many of the DissenterS} mdely departing 
from the spirit of the highest and holiest names which 
have in former times adorned their oommunionsy have ex- 
changed the character of sealous religionists for that of 
furious political partizans, and rancorous assailants of the 
very principle of an establishment of Christianity by a 
Christian state, it is most gratifying to see the Wesleyans 
consistently adhering to their original principles. Haying 
in the text mentioned the Wesleyans of Cornwall, I am 
most happy to be able to cite a marked instance of this 
from that county. The Launceston meeting in favour d 
the Church Establishment took place while this note was 
preparing for the press, (first week of March, 1834,) in 
which the first Resolution was moved by Mr. BranwelU 
one of the leading Wesleyan Methodists of that district, 
a report of whose speech, extracted from the St. Jameses 
Chronicle, I here subjoin. 

*^ Mr. Branwell said, I feel that coming to this place I 
do not come to attend a political meeting ; its object is one 
of a religious description simply, we being assembled to 
express our attachment to the Church of England. (Cheers.) 
I am glad that I am requested to support this Resolution, 
because it is in accordance with my judgment and my feel- 
ings. (Cheers.) I believe our national Establishment to be 
desirable to provide the means of religious knowledge to 
the nation generally, and to provide men of learning and 
piety to defend the faith from the shafts of infidelity, 
popery, and false doctrine. The sons of the Establish- 
ment have often sealed the truth with their blood in defence 
of our holy religion, and I have no doubt that in similar 
conflicts the Church would again send forth her sons in de- 
fence of the truth, who would first defend her, and then 
die in her cause. (Loud cheers.) I esteem the Establish- 
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meiit, because her doctrines are those of tlie New Teata- 
c only rule of faith to a Cliristiaii. I o^teem the 
Eslabli&hinent, because her Liturgy is the most scriptural 
forui of prayer of huniau com position, and rarely do I tiud 
my mind brought into a more desirable frame than under 
the power of the Liturgy. If some should say. Why do 
you as a Methodist defend the Church? My answer is, 
that I do so because I am a Wesleyan Methodist. (Loud 
cheiTing.) Tlie speaker here referred to the sentiments of 
the Rev. J. Wesley, and his brother, the Rev. C. Wesley, 
the latter of whom, having in his declining years become 
the subject of scruples as to the propriety of separating 
from the Church, reunited himself with her, and died 
within her pale. Mr. U. then read (amidst strong marks 
of approbation) letters written by Dr. A. Clarke, shewing 
the strong attachment felt by that venerable and holy uiau 
towards the Church. He also adduced the authority of Dr. 
Coke, Mr. Benson, and the late lamented R. Watson, in 
order to shew, that the speaker was justified, as a Metho- 
dist, in joining to shield the Establishment from the efforts 
which were then making against her, and in advocating her 
character and cause. He begged to move the Resolution 
committed to him: (cheers:) *' That the object of this 
meeting is to express to both Houses of Parliament our 
6rm attachment to the Churcb of England and Ireland as 
by law established in these realms." 

Is it too much to hope, when we find sentiments, such 
as have Ikcu quoted in this Article, expressed by our own 
Prelates on the one hand, and by the Wesleyans them- 
selves on the other, we may at length nee the entire abate- 
nieot of an estrangement, unfounded in any discordance of 
principles? If the present assaults of our adversaries 
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shall in any degree tend to further a reunion so desirable 
to every mind really anxious for the edification of the ge- 
neral Christian Church, much reason shall we hare to bless 
His hand, who out of evil still educes good. 
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SERMON, 



Psalm viii. hart of veh. 1. 
LvrJ our Gofcrnur, hom txcellenl ri r/ij name in all the world ! 

Some valuable writings have lately appeared in this 
kingdom, under circumstances of peculiar interest, 
which must call the attention of the thinking part 
of the nation, in a very striking way, to the consi- 
deration of natural theology; by showing how ad- 
mirably every advance in our knowledge of the 
universe harmonizes with the belief of a most wise 
and good God, that most excellent Governor of the 
world, whom the holy Psalmist has recognized in 
the words which I have read to you for the sub- 
ject of this discourse. 

But all that the speculator concerning natural 
theology can do, is, and must be, utterly insufficient 
for the great ends of religion, unless the mind of his 
reader be directed, by the tenor of his reasoning. 
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to the connexion which exists between the works 
of God and his moral government of the world. 
This connexion is indeed inseparable ; and I shall 
attempt to prove it so, by bringing before you, my 
Christian hearers some reflections suggested to me 
by the perusal of that portion of the treatises to 
which I am alluding, that has been already pub- 
lished, and chiefly, I had almost said entirely^ from 
that of the Rev, William Whewell. 

The deepest knowledge of science will lead to 
no practical religion unless it be in some way di- 
rected to the uses of religion, as it afiects the actions 
of man, by reforming men's lives— by purifying and 
elevating their characters — by preparing them for a 
more exalted state of being. It is the need of some- 
thing fitted to do this which gives to religion its 
vast and incomparable importance ; and this can be 
achieved only by that revealed religion, of which I 
am a minister. 

The contemplation of the material universe ex- 
hibits God to us as the author of the laws of ma- 
terial nature, bringing before us a wonderful spec- 
tacle, in the simplicity, the comprehensiveness, the 
vast variety of harmonious and beneficial effects 
produced by their mutual bearing and combined 
operation. But it is the consideration of the moral 
world, of the result of our powers of thought and 
action, which leads us to regard the Deity in that 
light in which our relation to him becomes a matter 
of the highest interest and importance ; we perceive 



that man is capable of referring his actions to prin- 
ciples of right and wrong ; that both his faculties 
and Ills virtues may be unfolded and advanced by 
the disciphne which arises from the circumstances 
of human society ; that good men can be discrimi- 
nated from the bad only by a course of trial — by 
struggles with difficulties and temptation; that the 
best men feel deeply, most deeply, the need of rely- 
ing in such confiicts, upon the thought of a super- 
intending Spiritual Power; that our views of justice, 
our capacity for intellectual and moral advance- 
ment, and a crowd of hopes and anticipations, which 
rise in our bosoms unsought, and cling there, with 
inexhaustible tenacity, will not allow us to acquiesce 
1 the belief that this life is the end of our exist- 
ence. 

We are thus led to see that our relation to the 
Superintender of our moral being, to the Depository 
of the supreme law of just and right, is a relation 
of incalculable consequence. We find that we can- 
not be permitted to be merely contemplators and 
speculators with regard to the Governor of the 
moral world : we must obey His will — we must turn 
our affections to Him — we must advance in His 
favour, or we offend against the nature of our posi- 
tion in the scheme of which He is the Author and 
Sustainer. 

Natural religion is not, cannot be of itself, suffi- 
cient for our support and guidance; it will therefore 
he useful to point out some connexion between a 
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beliefof a just and holy Governor; and the coir 
tion which is impressed upon us (of a just and 
benevolent Creator) by every thing which we see 
in the material world. 

At the same time that men have learned to 
upon God as their Governor and Judge, the source 
of their support and reward, they have also been led 
not only to ascribe to Him power and skill, know- 
ledge and goodness, but also to attribute to Him 
these qualities in a mode and degree excluding all 
limits; to consider Him as Almighty, all-wise, of 
infinite knowledge and inexhaustible goodness, 
every where present and active ; but incomprehen- 
sible by our minds, both in the manner of His agency 
and in the degree of His perfections. And this im- 
pression concerning the Deity appears to be that 
which the mind receives from all objects of contem- 
plation and all modes of advance towards truth. 

To this conception it leaps with alacrity and joy ; 
and in this it acquiesces with tranquil satisfaction 
and growing confidence, while any other view of the 
nature of the Divine Power which formed and sus- 
tained the world, is incoherent and untenable, ex- 
posed to insurmountable objectionsand tointolerable 
incongruities. 1 shall endeavour to show that the 
modes of employment of the thought to which the 
well-conducted study of nature gives rise,do actually 
tend, in all their forms, to produce, or strengthen 
this impression on the mind : and that such an im- 
pression, and no other, is consistent with the wide^ 



views, and most comprehensive aspects of nature 
and of philosopliy, which our natural philosophy 
opens to us. 

It must be useful to know that the Creator and 
Preserver of the world is also the Governor and the 
Judge of man ; that the Author of the laws of na- 
ture is also the Author of the law of duty ; that He 
who regulates corjioreal things by properties which 
the deepest science of philosophical knowledge only 
can point out to us, is the same Being who regulates 
the actions and conditions of men, by the influence 
of the feelings of responsibility — by the perception 
of right and wrong— by the hope of happiness — by 
the love of good 

The conviction that the Divine Attributes which 
we are taught, by the study of the material world, 
and those which we learn from the contemplation 
of man as a responsible Agent, belong to the same 
Divine Being, will be forced upon us if we consider 
the manner in which all the parts of the universe — 
the corporeal and intellectual — the animal and the 
moral, are connected with each other. 

In each of these provinces of creation we trace 
refined adaptations and arrangements which lead us 
to the Creator and Director of so skilful a system. 
But these provinces are so intermixed, their different 
trains of contrivance are so interwoven, that we 
cannot (even in our thoughts) separate the Author 
of one part from the Author of another. 

The Creator of the heavens and the earth, of 
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animals and of man^ of the affections and of the 
conscience, appears inevitably to be one and the 
same God. 

The mind of man, with all its intellectual endow- 
ments, is, and must have been, the work of the same 
Artist by whose hands his bodily frame was &- 
shioned ; because his bodily &culties are evidently 
constructed by the Maker of those elements on 
which their action depends. The Creator of the 
atmosphere, and of the material universe, must 
have been the Creator of the human mind, and the 
Author also of those wonderful powers of thinking, 
judging, inferring, and discovering, by which we are 
able to reason concerning the world in which we 
are placed, and which aid us in lifting our thoughts 
to the source of our being. Himself. 

How closely also are the properties of light con- 
nected with the structure of our own bodies ! How 
exactly and how curiously are the mechanism of 
the organs of vision and the mechanism of light 
itself adapted to each other ! We must suppose 
that the same power and the same skill produced 
one and the other of these two sets of contrivances 
which so remarkably fit into each other. 

But how small a portion does the mere visual 
perception of the eye constitute of the advantages 
which we derive from sight, my brethren ! We pos- 
sess ulterior faculties, by which it becomes a source 
of happiness and of good to man. 

The sense of beauty, the love of art, the pleasure 
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arising from the contemplation of nature, are 
dependent on the eye ; and we can hardly doubt that 
those faculties were bestowed on man to further the 
best interests of his being. The expansion of mind 
which rises in us at the sight of the stany sky, tba 
cloud-capt mountains, and the boundless oceai 
seems intended to direct our thoughts by an impres- 
sive though undefined feeling towards the infinite 
Author of them all. But if tliese faculties be given 
him by a good and wise Creator, can we suppose thi 
this Creator was any other than the Creator also 
those visual organs, withoutwhich the faculties them* 
selves could have no operation whatever, and cvei 
no existence ? As clearly as light and the eye are 
the work of the same Author, so clearly also do our 
capacities for the most exalted visual pleasures, and 
the feelings flowing from them, proceed from the 
same Divine hand by which the mechanism of light 
was constructed. 

Again — it will hardly be questioned that the 
Author of the material elements which we have 
been considering is also the Author of the structure 
of animals, which is adapted to, and provided for, 
by the constitution of the elements in such innu- 
merable ways. But further, the Author of the 
bodily structure of animals must also be the Author 
of their instincts; for without these instincts the 
structure would not answer its purpose. 

The love of offspring, of home, of companions, is 
uiti-n displayed by animals in a way that strike. 
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the most indifferent observer. And yet these afiec- 
tions will hardly be denied to be a part of the same 
scheme as the instincts, by which the same animals 
seek food, and the gratifications of sense. Who can 
doubt that the anxious and devoted affection of the 
mother-bird for her young, after they are hatched, is 
a part of the same system of Providence, as the in- 
stinct by which she is impelled to sit upon her eggs ! 

Nor again can we imagine, that while the struc- 
ture and affections of animals belong to one system 
of things, the affections of man, (in many respects 
so similar to those of animals, and connected with 
the bodily frame, in a manner so closely analogous,) 
can belong to a different scheme. 

Who that reads the many touching instances of 
maternal affection, related so often of the women 
of all nations, and the females of all animals, can 
doubt that the principle of action is the same in the 
two cases, though enlightened in one of them by the 
rational faculty ? And who can place in separate 
provinces, the supporting and the protecting love of 
the father and of the mother ? Or consider as en- 
tirely distinct from these and belonging to another 
part of our nature, the other kinds of family affec- 
tions ? Or disjoin man's love of his home, his clan, 
his tribe, his country, from the love which he bears 
to his family ? 

'i'he love of offspring, home, friends, in man, is 
then a part of the same system of contrivances of 
which bodily organization is another i>art. And thus 
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the Author of our corporeal frame, is also the Au- 
thor of our capacity of kindness and resentment, — 
of our love, and of our wish to be loved, — of all the 
emotions which bind us to individuals, to our fami- 
lies, and to our kind. But, if the Creator of the 
World be also the Author of our intellectual powerst 
— of our social tendencies, und of our natural desires 
and affections, we shall find it impossible not to 
ascribe to Him also the higher directive attributes of 
our nature; the conscience and the religious feeling; 
the reference of our actions to the rule of duty, and 
to the will of God. 

AU men are perpetually led to form judgments 
concerning actions, and emotions which lead to ac- 
tions, as right or wrong ; as what they ought, or ought 
not, to do or feel. There is a faculty which approves 
and disapproves, acquits or condemns the workings 
of our other faculties. Now, what shall we say of 
such a judiciary principle, thus introduced among 
our motives to action ? Shall we conceive that, 
while the springs of action are balanced against 
each other by our Creator, this, the most pervading 
and universal regulator, was no part of the original 
scheme? That, while the love of animal pleasures, 
ofpower, of fame, the regard for friends, the pleasure 
of bestowing pleasure, were infused into man as in- 
fluences by which his course of life was to be car- 
ried on, and his capacities and powers developed 
and exercised ; can he be so infatuated as to suppose 
that this reverence for a moral law, this acknowledg- 
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raent of the obligation of duty, — a feeling which ta 
every where found, and which may become a power- 
ful, a predominant motive of action,~sha]l we cod* 
ceive that this religious feeling was given for no 
purpose, and belongs not to the design ? Such an 
opinion would overthrow all responsibility whatever. 
Without the reverence which the opinion of right in- 
spires, and the scourge which general disapprobation 
inflicts on that which is accounted wicked, society 
could scarcely go on ; and certainly, the feelings 
and thoughts and characters of men could not be 
what they are. Those impulses of nature which 
involve no acknowledgment of responsibility, are 
fit only for " the beasts that perish." Man was in- 
tended for something far beyond, and therefore his 
structure and his properties fit him to be a dis- 
coursing, social being, acting under the influence of 
affections, desires and purposes which are pressed 
upon him by a sense of duty ; and, therefore, the 
acknowledgment of the obligation of a moral law, 
is as much a part of his nature, as hunger or thirst, 
as maternal love, or the desire of power. In consi- 
dering man then, as the work of a Creator, we must 
imagine bis powers and character given him, with 
an intention, on the Creator's part, that this sense of 
duty should occupy its place in his constitution, as 
an active and thinking being. And this directive 
and judiciary principle is a part of the work of 
the same Author, who made the elements to minis- 
ter to the material functions, and the arrangements 
1-2 
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of the world to occupy the individual and social 
affections of his living creatures. 

This principle of conscience does not stand upon 
the same level as the other impulses of our consti- 
tution, by which we are prompted or restrained. By 
its very nature and essence, it possesses a supremacy 
over all others. Our obligation to obey this law, is 
its being the law of our nature. That our con- 
science approves of and attests such a course of 
action, is itself alone an obligation. Conscience 
does not only offer itself to show us the way in which 
we should walk, but it likewise carries its own au- 
thority with it, that it is our natural guide ; the 
guide assigned us by the Autlior of our nature. 

That we ought to do an action is, of itself, a suf- 
ficient and ultimate answer, why we should do it, and 
how we are obhged to do it! The conviction of 
duty inipUes the soundest reason, the strongest ob- 
ligation of which our nature is susceptible. 

We appear, then, to be using only language which 
is well capable of being justified, when we speak of 
this irresistible esteem for what is right, — this con- 
viction of a rule of action extending beyond the 
gratification of our sensual impulses, as an impress 
stamped upon the human mind, by the Deity him- 
self: a trace of his nature : an indication of his wiU ; 
an announcement of his purpose ; a promise of his 
favour ; and, though this faculty may need to be 
confirmed and unfolded, instructed and assisted, by 
other aids, it still seems to contain, in itself, a sufli- 
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cient intimation that the higliest objects of man's 
existence are to be attained, by means of a direct 
and intimate reference of his thoughts and actions 
to the Divine Author of his being. 

Such, then, is the Deity to which the researches 
of natural theology point; — with the material world 
we cannot stop. If a Superior Intelligence have or- 
dered and adjusted the succession of the seasons, 
and the structure of the plants of the field, we must 
allow far more than, at first sight, this would seem 
to imply. We must admit still greater power, still 
higher wisdom for the creation of the beasts of the 
forest with their faculties ; and the higher still and 
much more transccndant attributes for the creation 
and endowments of man. And, when we reach this 
point, we find that it is not knowledge only, not 
power only, not foresight and beneficence alone, 
which we must attribute to the Maker of the world ; 
but that we must consider Him as the Author in us of 
a reverence for moral purity and rectitude of con- 
duct. And if God be the Author of such emotions 
in us, how can we conceive of Him otherwise, than 
that these qualities are parts of his nature ; and that 
He is not only wise, and great, and good, incompar- 
ably beyond our highest conceptions, but also con- 
formed in his purposes to the rule which He thus 
impresses upon us ; that He is holy in the highest 
degree which we can imagine to ourselves as pos- 
sible. 

The aspect of the world, even without any of 
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the peculiar light which science throws upon it, it I 
fitted to give 113 an idea of the greatness of the I 
power by which it is directed and governed, far ex- 
ceeding any notions of power and greatness which J 
are suggested by any other contemplation ; the I 
number of human beings who surround us ; the | 
various conditions requisite for their life, nutrition, 
well-being, all fulfilled ; the way in which these 
conditions are modified, as we pass in thought to 
othercountries,byclimate,temperament,habit ; the ■ 
vast amount of the human population of the globe, , 
thus made up, yet man himself but one among 
almost endless tribes of animals ; the forest, the 
field, the desert, the air, the ocean, all teeming with 
creatures, whose bodily wants are as carefully pro- 
vided for as his ; the sun, the clouds, the wind, all 
attending, as it were, upon these organized beings; , 
a host of beneficent energies, unwearied by time and I 
succession, pervading every corner of the earth. 

This spectacle cannot but give the conteniplator j 
a lofty and magnificent conception of the Author of 1 
so vast a work — of the Ruler of so wide and rich an ] 
empire — of the Provider for so many and varied ] 
wants — the Director and Adjuster of such complex, 
and such jarring interests. 

In a limited discourse, it is impossible to give an 
extended, and very difficult to give a connected view 
of subjects relating to the philosophical arguments 
for religion, particularly before a mixed assembly, i 



If, tlierefore, what I have now advanced shall, to 
some of you, my brethren, have the appearance of 
that almost inevitable obscurity, which must neces- 
sarily accompany any abstract explanation of deep 
scientific investigation, 1 have only to request those 
among you, who have leisure and other preparatory 
requisites for the full comprehension of those inter- 
esting inquiries, to read for yourselves what those 
pious and eminent men, to whose works this dis- 
course is indebted for almost the whole of its obser- 
vations, have written; and I shall conclude for the 
present, with what two of the most eminent of mo- 
dern philosophers have left on record, as their testi- 
mony and fiat in favour of their God, and as prac- 
tical results of their valuable investigations into the 
operations of his hands. 

The exhortation which one of them (Kepler) ad- 
dresses to his readers upon the exposition of some 
of his discourses is remarkable, not only for its 
earnestness, but for its reasonableness also : " I be- 
seech my readers, that not unmindful of the Divine 
goodness bestowed on man, he do with me, praise 
and celebrate the wisdom and greatness of the Cre- 
ator, which I open to hira from a more inward ex- 
planation of the form of the world, from a searching 
of causes, from a detection of the errors of vision. 
And that thus, not only in the firmness and stabi- 
lity of the earth, he perceive with gratitude, the 
preservation of all living things in nature, as the gift 





of God; but also that in its motion so recondite, 
so admirable, he acknowledge the wisdom of the 
Creator. 

'* But him who is too dull to receive this science, 
or too weak to believe the Copernican system, with^ 
out harm to his piety, I say, I advise that leaving tho 
school of astronomy, and condemning, if he please, 
any doctrines of the philosophers, he follow his own 
path, and desist from this wandering through the 
universe ; and, lifting up his natural eyes, with which 
alone he can sec, pour himself out from his own heart 
in praise of God the Creator: being certain that he 
gives no less worship to God than the astronomer, 
to whom God has given to see more clearly witli his 
inward eye, and who, from what he has himself dis- 
covered, both can and will glorify God !" 

In our own land also, I may further observe, 
that in the mind of the greatest of our philosophers 
(Sir Isaac Newton), the impression of a creating 
and presiding Deity was confirmed by all his disco- 
veries. He says to his readers, — " Though every 
true step made in this philosophy brings us not im- 
mediately to the knowledge of tlie First Cause, yet it 
brings us nearer to it, and is, on this account, highly 
to be valued;** and he concludes one of his greatest 
works with a most striking evidence upon this 
point, which I will hope to leave impressed (during- 
what I trust will be but a short absence) upon the 
memories of those who hear me. 

" This beautiful system of sun, planets, and comets, 
12 
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could have its origin in no other way than by the 
purpose and command gf an intelligent and power- 
ful Being. He governs all thingsy not as the soul of 
the world, but as the Lord of the Universe. He is 
not only God, but Lord and Governor. We know 
Him (Iply by his properties and attributes — by the 
wise and admirable structure of things around us, 
and by their final causes. We admire Him on ac- 
count of his perfections, — we venerate and worship 
Him on account of his government." Amen. 



THE END. 



GILBERT ft RIVINOTON, PRINTERS, 
ST. JOIIN*S SQUARE, LONDON. 
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